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Work Injuries in the United States During 1943' 


Summary 


I URING 1943, approximately 2,414,000 workers were disabled 


se of work injuries. The actual time lost from production 
se of these injuries amounted to about 56,800,000 days. If 
ance is made for future economic losses caused by the 18,400 
hs, 1,700 permanent total disabilities, and 108,000 permanent 
jial impairments, the time loss reaches 274,000,000 days, or a full 
w’s work for about 914,000 workers. This entire economic loss 
i fairly be charged against 1943, because similar injuries deprived 
Nation of the effectiveness during 1943 of workers killed or 
manently impaired in earlier years. 


j Pe estimated injury total was about 6 percent greater during 


than during 1942, for which the estimate was 2,267,700. In 
aparison with the latter year, deaths increased by 300, permanent 
disabilities decreased by 100, permanent partial inpairments 

ed by 7,200, and temporary total disabilities rose by 138,900. 

In herp contrast to the experience during 1941 and 1942, the 
ury-frequency rate of the entire manufacturing group during 1943 
ved very little change from that of the preceding year. Although 
number of disabling injuries per million hours worked did not 


Mdicate any improvement over the average for 1942, it did not con- 


ue the upward trend noted during the last few years and remained 

etically at the 1942 level. For 1943 the frequency rate was 20.0— 
‘increase of only a half of 1 percent over the 1942 rate (19.9). The 
ison for this stability was that the increase in injuries in manu- 
turing was matched by a similar increase in the number of total 
urs during which workers were exposed to the hazards of their jobs. 


Injury-Frequency Rates 


The disability distribution of nearly 483,000 injuries reported by 


manufacturing establishments—with about 11 million em- 
yees who worked a total of nearly 25 billion hours—remained 
tially unchanged from that of 1942. Deaths and permanent 
disabilities together accounted for 0.4 percent of all injuries, 


: manent — impairments for 4.5 percent, and temporary total 


¥ 


bilities for 95.1 percent. In this group, the average time charge 


i permanent partial impairments was 884 days, and the average 


tion of temporary total disabilities was 16 days. 


ogging, as in past years, had the highest frequency rate amo 
hanu acturing industries. Its rate of 82.2, nevertheless, indicate 


© improvement over the 1942 rate of 89.6. Sawmills, with 58.4 
bling injuries per million employee-hours of exposure, also showed 


* Detailed data will be given in a forthcoming bulletin. 905 
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Work Injuries in United States During 1943 907 


a reduction from the 1942 tate of 61.7. Foundries experienced a 
decrease in accident frequency (from 49.7 to 43.4), as did the brick, 
tile, and terracotta industry (from 47.1 to 42.9), the concrete, gypsum 
and plaster products industry (from 48.4 to 40.8), and the wooden- 
container industry (from 50.2 to 48.8). 

On the other hand, a number of industries with high frequency 
rates in 1942 had still higher rates in 1943. The respective 1943 and 
1942 rates for these industries were 47.6 and 44.8 for slaughterin 
and meat packing, 40.8 and 38.0 for iron and steel forgings, an 
44.2 and 37.6 for planing mills. 

The plate-fabrication and boiler-shop-products industry, with a 

igh rate of 44.3 in 1943, was not shown separately in earlier years. 

n the nonmanufacturing group of industries, stevedoring ranked 
highest with a frequency rate of 91.3. This industry was not sur- 
veyed in earlier years. There is reason to believe that the frequency 
rate, high though it is, is conservative and probably understates 
considerably the average experience of this industry. 

Trucking and hauling, with a rate of 41.4, also showed a considerable 
increase in accident frequency, as the comparison with the 1942 rate 
of 34.8 indicates. 

Among the manufacturing industries most closely associated with 
the war, shipbuilding had an average frequency rate of 31.5, aircraft 
9.7, aircraft parts 11.7, guns 15.5, heavy ammunition 19.0, tanks 12.2, 
small arms 8.6, and small-arms ammunition 5.1. The entire ordnance 
group had a frequency rate of 13.4, one of the lowest group rates in 
the entire survey. 

That extremely hazardous industries can be properly safeguarded 
is shown by the very low frequency rate of 5.3 for explosives. 


Type and Severity of Injuries 


An indication of the severity of injuries is provided by the propor- 
tions of them which result in death or permanent impairment. It 
is noteworthy that some of the industries with high percentages of 
serious injuries nevertheless experienced low frequency rates; in 
other words, injuries occurred less often per million employee-hours, 
but among these injuries relatively high proportions were serious. 
Thus, the percentage of deaths and permanent disabilities in the 
explosives industry was 13.3 percent, as compared with the all- 
manufacturing average of 4.9 percent. High percentages in other 
industries were 11.3 for iron and steel, 10.0 for cement, 7.3 for hard- 
ware, 7.6 for ornamental metal work, 8.9 for plumbers’ supplies, 7.9 
for stamped and pressed metal products, and 8.7 for tin cans and 
other tinware. 

The iron and steel industry also had the highest average duration per 
temporary disability, 36 days. The cement industry followed with 31 
days. Both industries had low frequency rates, 10.0 and 8.2, respectively. 

As in all previous years, hand and finger injuries accounted for more 

three-quarters of all permanent impairments in manufacturing. 
That the specific percentage of such impairments remains fairly con- 
stant is indicated Vy the data for the last 3 years: 77 percent in 1941, 
79 percent in 1942, and 78 percent in 1943. Foot or toe impairments 
Were reported in 7 percent of all cases, leg and arm impairments each 
in 3 percent, and permanent eye injuries in 5 percent. 

_The relative distributions, of course, varied considerably in indi- 
vidual industries. Thus, 97 percent of all permanent impairments in 
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the furniture industry were to the hand or fingers. In the hardware 
and metal-stamping industries, this percentage was nearly as high 
96 percent. Outstanding for high percentages of arm and foot or toe 
impairments was the fertilizer industry, in which the specific per- 
centages for these body parts were 13 and 16. In logging, with only 
44 percent of impairments to the hand or fingers, legs were permanently 
injured in 20 percent of all impairment cases. As one would expect 
industries with heavy products experienced large proportions of per- 
manent foot and toe injuries: Breweries 18 percent, foundries 15 
percent, steam fittings 15 percent, logging 11 percent, paper and pulp 
15 percent, and engines and turbines 13 percent. 


Estimates of Disabling Work Injuries 


The following table gives estimates of disabling injuries for major 
industrial groups. Footnotes permit an evaluation of the reliability 
of these estimates, some of which are based on broad, comprehensive 
data, while others necessarily had to be predicated on very sketchy 
and inadequate source material. In manufacturing, for example, 
the survey data covered about 64 percent of the total employment. 
Similarly, the mining and railroad estimates are based on adequate 
data. On the other hand, very little is known about accidents in the 
construction industry, and stili less about those in agriculture. 

The total estimate of 2,414,000 disabling injuries during 1943 repre- 
sents an increase of about 6 percent over the 1942 total Fatalities 
increased by about 300, to a total of 18,400. Permanent total disabili- 
ties remained nearly constant, at 1,700. Permanent partial impair- 
ments increased from 100,800 to about 108,000, and temporary total 
disabilities rose to 2,285,900 from an estimated 1942 total of 2,147,000. 

As in 1942, manufacturing outranked every other major industrial 
group. It alone accounted for nearly 802,500 disabilities, of which 
3,100 resulted in death and 34,400 in permanent impairments. Com- 
mgs with the 1942 totals, injuries in manufacturing industries increased 

y 26 percent. As already noted, however, the incidence of work 
injuries showed practically no change from that of 1942, as indicated 
x the ». «tive frequency rates of 19.9 and 20.0 for 1942 and 1943. 
The incre :se in injuries was matched by a proportionate increase in 
total hours worked, and the frequency rate thus remained constant. 


Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1943, by Industry Groups 
























































Permanent | Permanent 
AMl disabilities | Fatalities | total dis- | partial dis- | Temporary total 
abilities abilities 
Industry group ml To To aes eon! : 
‘o em- em- em- 0 em 
Total ployees Total ploy- Total ploy- Total ploy- Total ployees 
| ees ees 
All industry groups. ....-. 2, 414, 0001, 961, 400) 18, 400/13, 400 1, 700} 1, 400/108, 000 86, 900|2, 285, 900) 1, 850, 700 
Agmauitane ' cinitibadaie Sade 311, 900} 75, 400) 4, 800| 1,200) 400) 100) 15,600) 3,700) 201,100) 70, 
ining and quarrying?..| 96,400] 91, 100] 2,000] 1,900} 200} 200] 4,200) 4,000) 90,000) 85,00 
Construction *..........- 260, 100} 191,400) 2,500) 1,800} 200) 200) 12,800) 9,400) 244, 600) 180, 000 
Manufacturing *......... 802, 500) 788,900) 3, 100) 3, 100 300] 34, 100| 33, 500} 765,000) 752,000 
Public utilities. .._....... 19,700} 19,700} 400) 400) () ® 500 500} 18,800) 18,80 
, TTS 268,400] 215,100] 1,100} 900} 100} 100, 6,600} 5,300) 260,600} 208, 90 
Be cat laheteosicetel 85, 400] 85, 400] 1,300] 1,300} 200) 200] 5,900} 5,900} 78,000) 78,00 
iseellaneous transpor- 
I Mieadesentoseccpan 146, 000} 125, 400} 1,300) 1,100} 100) 100) 4,100) 3,500) 140,500 120, 700 
aD e0) 
(aap Sota 423, 600! 369,000! 1,900! 1,700! 200! 200! 24, 200! 21, 100! 397, 200! 346, OM” 
1 Based on fragmentary data. 4 Based on comprehensive survey. 
* Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 5 Less than 50. 
2 Based on small sample studies. * Based on Interstate Commerce Commission dats 
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Wartime Development of the Aircraft Industry’ 


Summary 


TOTAL employment in the aircraft industry did not exceed 100,000 
workers in January 1940; but in the latter part of 1943, when the peak 
was attained, about 2,100,000 were at man Since then employment 
has been steadily declining and in August 1944 was slightly more than 
1,800,000. 

Increasing productivity has been of sufficient magnitude to permit 
schedule attainment despite this 14-percent decline in employment. 
The average airframe weight accepted per employee increased from 21 
pounds in January 1941 to 96 pounds in May 1944. Along with this, 
the number of completed airplanes accepted rose from 1,000 per 
month early in 1941 to between 8 and 9 thousand per month thus far 
in 1944. ereas about 4 million pounds (including weight of spare 
parts) were accepted monthly in the beginning of 1941, approximately 
100 million pounds per month were being accepted in 1944. 

Prime contracting airframe, engine, and propeller plants are the 
most important subdivisions of the industry, accounting for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of total employment. Airframe prime contractors 
alone employ from 45 to 50 percent of the total. This group, with 
about 59,000 workers in January 1940, reached an employment peak 
of 936,000 in November 1943 and declined 18 percent to 769,000 in 
August 1944. The number at work in engine plants increased 21 
times from 16,000 at the beginning of 1940 to a peak of 340,000 by 
February 1944 but decreased 7 percent to 317,000 by August. Pro- 
peller employment advanced from only 3,000 in January 1940 to 
57,000 by the end of 1943. The August 1944 figure was 53,000 or 6 
percent less. 

The important role played by women workers in the aircraft pro- 
gram is measured by the ultimate employment of almost 500,000 
women engaged in the production of airframes, engines, and propellers 
as compared with 23,000 in January 1942. Women represented 40 
percent of the labor force in airframe plants and approximately 30 
—_ in engine and propeller plants in August 1944, whereas in 
anuary 1942 they had accounted for only about 5 percent. 

Because of the possibility of enemy attack, the coastal location of 
aircraft plants was a source of grave concern. In 1940, about 95 per- 
cent of total airframe employment was in plants on both coasts, but 
by 1943 this was reduced to 61 percent. More important, in view of 
the threat from Japanese aircraft carriers, was the fact that the pro- 
portion on the West Coast was reduced from 60 to 33 percent. Engine 
and propeller plants, formerly concentrated on the Rast Coast, had 
oe 40 percent of their employment in Ohio and Michigan 

y : 

Separation rates have-been higher in airframe plants than in engine 
and sy ued plants, but have been consistently lower than the 
average for manufacturing as a whole. 

_Engine and propeller workers reported higher earnings than did 
airframe workers, but employees in all three branches of the industry 
wed an increase in income. 


Sipbpttenptcheemes 
1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Constructionjand Public Employment, by Leonard G. Levenson. 
909 
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Description of the Industry 


Prior to World War II the aircraft industry was a relatively un- 
important segment of transportation-equipment manufacturing, 
Within 4 years it has become one of the Nation’s major industries jn 
terms of employment and output. This report traces the industry’s 
meteoric rise as measured by employment and related factors. 

The aircraft industry is composed of eight subdivisions. These are 
airframes, gliders, special-purpose aircraft, engines, propellers, sub- 
contractors, parts suppliers, and modification centers. 

The airframe plants are by far the most important in terms of 
both employment and function. Plants so designated assemble the 
fuselage, wings, and tail fabricated on their own premises and those of 
their subcontractors and, in addition, install the engines, propellers, 
instruments, and accessories necessary to complete the airplane for 
delivery. The airframe plant, often called the airplane plant, is 
truly a plant of final assembly, for it represents that stage at which a 
long series of assemblies culminates in the finished product. 

Glider and special-purpose aircraft are part of the airplane family. 
The glider is simply an unpowered airplane. Special-purpose air- 
craft are primarily targets which are small, powered, pilotless air- 
planes controlled by radio and used in training aerial gunners. Both 
types of craft are simple to build. The quantities needed, however, 
have been relatively small in comparison with total requirements. 

Production of aircraft engines calls for facilities specializing in the 
machining and assembling of an item requiring extremely close 
tolerances. This is reflected in the high proportion of skilled workers 
employed. However, immediate adoption of mass-production tech- 
niques was made possible by the size of the unit, the great numbers 
of engines required, and the relative stability of design. The expe- 
rience of the automobile industry in this type of production was used 
to good advantage. The manufacturing process is completely dif- 
ferent from that of airframes, with the result that engine plants 
(which are virtually giant machine shops) cannot perform the opera- 
tions of airframe plants which are enclosed assembly areas with high 
ceilings and wide bays. 

The propeller branch of the industry also is highly specialized. Al 
though a propeller may at first sight appear to be simple, it is actually 
extremely complicated. A large proportion of skilled workers is re- 
quired in its production. The machined parts going into the hub ofa 
propeller require the closest tolerances. The blades must be per- 
fectly balanced. Furthermore, as changes are made, to improve the 
effectiveness of propellers in connection with existing engines or im- 
proved engines, they become more complex and continue to rely on 
highly skilled workmanship. Like engine plants, propeller plants are 
one-purpose establishments. 

The producers discussed thus far are classified as prime contractors. 
They enter into a contractual obligation directly with the Govern- 
ment to deliver a finished product within a specified time. The ac- 
cepted item must meet specifications, but how the job is to be done 
remains the responsibility of the prime contractor. The war brought 
with it pressure for unprecedented production in the shortest possi! 
time. The aircraft industry met the challenge by subcontracting 
much of the work formerly done within the plant. Naturally, the 
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ability to maintain the close tolerances of the aircraft industry was 
a major criterion in the selection of subcontractors. Many auto- 
mobile plants took on the job of making items such as wing sections, 
fuselage sections, or tail assemblies, while plants in other industries 
did what they could to assist in aircraft production. As the pro- 
progressed and some of the prime contractors completed their 
jobs, they in turn took on subcontract work. It is estimated that a 
fifth of total airframe production, a third of engine, and a fourth of 
propeller production has been accomplished by subcontractors. 

Parts suppliers are relied upon to furnish many of the items that 
go into the finished airplane. This branch of the industry is com- 
posed of specialists in their respective fields, devoting their attention 
to such products as instruments, turbo-superchargers, generators, 
and the like. The war naturally resulted in expansion in this seg- 
ment of the industry, and new specialists entered the field. In order 
to maintain standardization and simplify procurement of items com- 
mon to several airplane models, the Government has followed the 
policy of contracting for equipment which is then turned over to 
manufacturers for installation. Allocation of scarce items is made 
in accordance with the relative need for different types of airplanes. 

Modification centers are a war innovation. When the airplane 
shortage was particularly acute, the latest changes in aeronautical 
design were incorporated into completed planes by modification 
centers until such changes could be introduced in the production line. 
In addition, these plants installed special equipment on combat 
planes, to prepare them for flying conditions in different theaters of 
operation. Improved production techniques and the current supply 
of aircraft are now such that in many cases the function of modification 
centers can conveniently be taken over by the airframe plants them- 
selves. 

Coverage.—The basic data for this report were secured from the 
Aeronautical Monthly Progress Reports developed by the Army Air 
Forces, and from the Bureau’s reports on labor turnover and on 
hours and earnings. Arrangements have been made whereby all 
prime contractors of airframes, engines, propellers, gliders, special- 
purpose aircraft, and modification centers submit detailed data 
monthly on these schedules. Prime contractors now account for 
about 65 percent of the industry’s total employment. Subcontractors 
and parts suppliers are not direct reporters under this program for the 
aircraft industry as such, but the data submitted by prime contractors 
include the basis for estimating off-site man-hours spent, permitting an 
estimate of the level of employment for these branches of the in- 
dustry. Within the reporting group, glider, special-purpose, and 
modification-center employment is relatively unimportant, repre- 
senting less than 5 percent of the total. Consequently, in the present 
article major emphasis is placed on the prime contracting airframe, 
engine, and propeller plants in tracing the industry’s progress. 


Employment Trends 


_In January 1940 total employment in the entire aeronautical 
industry probably did not exceed 100,000 workers. When peak 
employment was attained in the latter part of 1943, about. 2,100,000 
were at work—20 times the number 4 years earlier. In August 1944 
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employment was approximately 1,800,000, or 14 percent below the 
peak (table 1). 

From not quite 80,000 workers employed in prime contract 
airframe, engine, and propeller plants at the beginning of 1940, the 
figure rose to over 1,300,000 by the end of 1943, or to 16 times the 
previous figure (table 2). The greater part of the expansion took 
place within a 2-year span. This is one of the most striking accom- 
plishments of the war and resulted in the creation, in record time, 
of the world’s most powerful air force. 

Airframe plants now employ about two-thirds of the workers in 
prime contracting establishments, engine plants a little over a fourth, 
and propeller plants only about 5 percent. 


TaBie 1.—Total Employment in the Aircraft Industry, by Type of Contractor, 
January 1942—August 1944 















































{In thousands] 
1942 1943 It 
Subcon- Subcon- Subcon- 
Month Prime tractors Prime tractors Prime | ‘factors 
Total | contrac- bd Total | contrac- —4 Total |contrac-} 4d 
tors 2 tors? | P tors? | Parts 
sup- sup- sup- 
pliers # pliers # Pliers # 
460. 4 158.0 | 1,609.3 | 1,064.3 545.0 | 2,079.9 | 1,368.9 711.0 
501.8 181.0 | 1,681.2 | 1,111.2 570.0 | 2,062.7 | 1,356.7 706.0 
. 538.1 197.0 | 1,739.4 | 1,148.4 591.0 | 2,018.1 | 1,327.1 601.0 
6 572.6 220.0 | 1,789.9 | 1,180.9 609.0 | 1,986.9 | 1,305.9 681.0 
2 611.2 237.0 | 1,836.6 | 1,211.6 625.0 | 1,956.5 | 1, 285.5 671.0 
. 0 664.0 266.0 | 1,895.3 | 1,252.3 643.0 | 1,909.6 | 1, 254.6 655.0 
1 . 3 710.3 290.0 | 1,941.5 | 1,281.5 660.0 | 1,883.4 | 1,235.4 648.0 
1 4 772.4 327.0 | 1,980.7 | 1,304.7 676.0 | 1,811.0 | 1,186.0 625.0 
1 .8 819.8 360.0 | 2,032.3 | 1,338.3 SE? Enteccscks RE 
1, 280.3 879.3 401.0 | 2,073.9 | 1,364.9 709.0 |......- 
1, 384.3 939. 3 445.0 | 2,101.6 | 1,382.6 | | | ar eee 
December. .......- 1, 496.5 | 1,003.5 493.0°| 2,079.1 | 1, 369.1 | | eee ieee ee 
1 All data are as of end of month. 
2 Includes actual employment of airframe, engine, propeller, glider, and special-purpose aircraft plants, 
and modification centers. 
4 Estimated; includes employment in many plants classified by the Bureau’s Employment Statistics 


Division in other industries, such as electrical equipment and automobiles; all establishments having sub 
contracts are included, even when aircraft and parts do not constitute their primary activity. 


Airframe prime contractors had an estimated 59,000 persons at 
work in 21 facilities? in January 1940. During the course of the year, 
employment more than doubled, reaching 134,000. The monthly 
net increase averaged 7,000 workers. The net increase in 1941 was 
180,000, an average of 15,000 per month, and when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, employment had exceeded 300,000. Immediately after- 
ward, expansion was greatly accelerated largely because of the comple- 
tion of new plants. The first half of 1942 witnessed an average month- 
ly increase of 26,000 workers, but the average monthly gain for the 
last half of 1942 jumped to 43,000. The greatest increase in any one 
month occurred in December 1942, when 49,500 workers were added. 
Not only were existing plants expanded, but new plants were put into 
operation. There were 54 facilities at that time as compared with 21 
in 1940. Thus, by December 1942, employment stood at 730,000, @ 
net increase of 417,000 workers over the end of 1941. 

2 The term fectity en used in this report represents a single plant fabricating a complete airframe, engine 
or di a 


or propeller, erent plants working under the same corporate management and together as 
fabricating the complete e, engine, or propeller. 
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Taste 2.—Total i aa in Prime Contracting Airframe, Engine, and Propeller 
























































lants, January 1940-August 1944 ! 
| Total employment in— Total employment in— 
Year and P Year - P 
month Airframe| Engine TO mont! Airframe| Engine | +1 
All plants - peller All plants peller 
plants | plants plants plants | plants plants 
1940 1942—Con. 
Jenvery?..| 77, 59, 16,000} 2,500 || May-.....- 611, 272 | 439,188 | 148,738 | 23, 346 
Fel lea 82, 416 5 17, 433 2,858 || June-...-.... 653, 033 | 470,765 | 156,964 | 25,304 
q 19, 106 8,118 || July.......| 695,359 | 505,274 | 162,893 | 27,192 
20, 671 3,395 || A a 753, 425 | 553,240 | 170, 29, 505 
23, 176 3, 644 || September . 796, 954 | 589,503 | 176,597 | 30,854 
24, 825 4,129 || October-... 852, 862 | 635,056 | 185,387 | 32,419 
28, 042 4,373 || November - 910, 932 | 680,535 | 195,869 | 34, 528 
29, 738 4, 525 || December-_- 970, 359 | 729,995 | 204,177 | 36,187 
32, 392 4, 952 
33, 290 5, 426 1948 
36, 129 5, 664 
38, 848 5, 987 -| 1,027,914 | 770,471 | 219,084 | 38,359 
1, 072, 573 | 800,055 | 232,186 | 40,332 
1, 106, 664 | 819,848 | 244,434 | 42,382 
1, 139,018 | 839,349 | 255,547 | 44,122 
41, 329 6, 609 1, 166, 555 | 856,244 | 263,684 | 46,627 
44, 143 7, 265 1, 203, 479 | 881,139 | 273,798 | 48, 542 
47, 205 7, 720 1, 233, 385 | 900, 584 | 282,044 | 49,857 
50, 461 8,401 || August__... 1, 257, 427 | 907,098 | 297,329 | 53,000 
53, 960 8,912 || September -| 1, 290, 181 | 924,872 | 310,573 | 54, 736 
59, 381 9,418 || October....| 1,311, 765 | 931,109 | 325,916 | 54, 740 
64, 813 9,923 || November -| #1, 326, 345 | 936,466 | 336,128 | * 53,751 
70,213 | 10,363 || December-__/ #1, 310,799 | 922,859 | 333, 303 | * 54, 637 
74,710 | 10,944 
82, 907 11, 530 1944 
87,544 | 12,335 
96,746 | 12,984 || January-..-/ 1, 307,953 | 913,091 | 337, 698 | # 57, 164 
February. | 1, 295,791 | 898,865 | 339,833 | 57,093 
March. -.-.- 1, 267, 657 | 875,423 | 335,614 | 56,620 
pt Sold 1, 247, 182 | 856,325 | 334,458 | 56,399 
January..-. 460,356 | 341,603 | 104, 156 14, 597 ae 1, 227,724 | 840,351 | 332,149 | 55,224 
February -- 501, 753 | 368,669 | 116,804 16, 280 || June-.-.... 1, 197, 974 | 811,623 | 331,667 | 54,684 
March. .... | 638,060 | 390,278 | 129, 387 18, 395 |} July_......- 1, 180, 866 | 796,976 | 329,620 | 54,270 
April...... -| 572,616 | 412,927 | 138,974 | 20,715 || August___.- 1, 139,919 | 769,282 | 317,346 | 53, 201 





1 All data are as of end of month. 

1 Estimated. J 

+4 change in propeller coverage occurred in December 1943 and January 1944, adding 1,500 workers in 
December and 2,500 more in January. If November and December data were placed on a comparable 
basis with those for January and subsequent months, propeller employment would be 57,400 and 57,100, 
respectively, and the corresponding figures for total employment would 1,330,000 and 1,313,300. Revis.d 
figures are not being published for months prior to November or for November and December since the per- 
cent of difference would be insignificant in most months, and the revised series would differ from the official 
series used by the Army Air Forees and the Aircraft Resources Control Office. 


Employment continued upward in prime contracting airframe plants 
during the first 11 months of 1943, though at a slower pace. The 
monthly average increase for the period was down to 19,000, reflecting 
the general tightening of the labor market and the completion of the 
program of staffing needed at the levels of efficiency that had been at- 
tained. In November 1943 peak employment of 936,000 was reached, 


-ormore than 15 times the 59,000 so employed at the beginning of 1940. 


Since November the employment level has been receding steadily. 
The average monthly decrease for the 9-month period—November 
1943 to — 1944—-was close to 19,000 workers. By the end of 
August, airframe employment had dropped to 769,000, a decline of 
167,000 or 18 percent from the peak. It is significant, however, that 
output has continued to increase despite the employment decline 
as a result of increasing productivity.” 

The need for multiple-engine airplanes resulted in extremely high 
engine requirements. The automobile industry provided valuable 





* See section on production trends, p. 929. 
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assistance on this problem and consequently is well represented in the 
engine phase of aeronautical production. Pratt & Whitney engines 
are being manufactured by Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, and Nash; 
Wright engines by Chrysler and Studebaker; and Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines by Packard. By the time the engine industry reached peak 
employment, 50 percent of the workers employed in engine manufac. 
ture were under automobile management. 

At the beginning of 1940 there were only about 16,000 at work in 
engine plants and nearly 90 percent were employed by two firms— 
Pratt & Whitney and the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. The 
engine branch of the industry more than doubled its employment 
during 1940 as a result of the impetus given by the European war, 
ending the year with almost 39,000 workers. By the end of 1941 
employment was in the vicinity of 97,000, nearly 2% times the num- 
ber at the end of 1940. Engine plants were able to recruit and train 
employees in sufficient numbers to add an average of 9,000 per month 
in 1942, and an average of 11,000 per month in 1943. This continued 


expansion raised employment to 204,000 in December 1942 and to - 


333,000 in December 1943. The peak was not reached until Feb- 
ruary 1944 when 340,000 were at work in 19 facilities. Since then 
employment has declined each month, although horsepower produced 
has remained about the same. The number at work dropped to 
317,000 by the end of August 1944—a decline from peak of 22,500 or 
7 percent. 

The rapid expansion experienced by the propeller branch of the 
industry paralleled that of engines. There were fewer than 3,000 
workers engaged on propeller production in 1940, representing the 
total employment of the only two producers in the field, Hamilton 
Standard and Curtiss Propeller Division. These two doubled their 
employment by the end of the year. Three more facilities entered 
the industry in the following year, so that employment more than 
doubled, reaching 13,000 by December 1941. By the end of 1942 
there were 9 propeller facilities in operation and employment had 
made an almost threefold expansion over 1941. The peak of 57,000 
was attained toward the end of 1943.5 However, by August 1944 
the figure dropped to 53,000, or 6 percent, following closely the 
decrease in engine employment. 

The effective use of the glider as a tactical weapon was disclosed 
in the German invasion of Crete in May 1941. In June 1942 there 
were about 2,000 persons at work in this phase of the aircraft pro- 
gram. Thereafter expansion was very rapid, as evidenced by the 
December 1942 employment figure of 12,000. The peak came toward 
the end of 1943 when 16,000 were employed, but the figure was again 
down to 12,000 by June 1944 and remained without change thereafter. 


The modification centers came into existence in the middle of {1942 


and by the end of the year employed 20,000 workers. This figure 
more than doubled during 1943, and during the first 6 months of 1944 
employment rose to about 43,000. It remained fairly constant up 
to July but declined to 33,000 by the end of August. 

3 A change in propeller coverage occurred in December 1943 and January 1944, adding 1,500 workers in 
December and 2,500 more in January. If November and December data were placed on a com 


basis with those for January and subsequent months, propeller employment would be 57,400 and 57,10), 
Tespectively. 
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Roughly, 1 worker is employed by subcontractors and parts suppliers 
every 2 workers engaged in plants of final assembly. Toward the 
ad of 1943 and the beginning of 1944, ene plants em- 
ed about 700,000 workers (table 1). It is reasonable to expect 


employment decline in these facilities commensurate with that of 
fnal assembly plants, since they are so closely affiliated. Accord- 
ingly, employment among subcontractors is estimated to have been 
shout 650,000 by mid-1944 and 625,000 in August. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Competition of other war industries and the armed services for 
manpower made it plain that production schedules could be met in 
the aircraft industry only by extensive employment of women 
workers. ‘There was at first reluctance to hire women for jobs cus- 
tomarily filled by men, but by 1942 the industry had recognized the 
need for making the adjustments necessary for the mass hiring and 
utilization of this new and inexperienced labor force. The signifi- 
cant role eventually played by women in aircraft production may be 
measured by the fact that whereas these plants had practically no 
women A Be before the war, toward the end of 1943 prime con- 
tracting airframe, engine, and propeller plants employed almost 
500,000—37 percent of the entire work force (table 3). 

The airframe branch of the industry had numbers of jobs that 
could be broken down and thus performed, after only nominal training, 
by inexperienced women workers. At the beginning of 1942, the 
18,700 women employed in prime contracting airframe plants con- 
stituted only 5.5 percent of total employment. Within that year 
alone, female employment showed a more than twelvefold increase, 
and finally in December comprised exactly one-third of the entire 
labor force. Although expansion did not continue at this rapid 
pace some increase occurred in each succeeding month until in 

ovember 1943, when the peak female employment of 370,300 was 
attained, women represented practically two-fifths of the work force. 
Thereafter the number of women workers declined, along with the 
drop in total employment, but their proportion of the total remained 
about the same. It is beyond the scope of this report to examine the 
volume of female employment in individual airframe plants. It is, 
nevertheless, interesting to note that at peak employment, three major 
plants had more women than men on their pay rolls. 

The total number of employees required by engine plants was a 
great deal smaller than that needed by airframes. This branch of the 
industry, therefore, delayed large-scale hiring of women. Early in 
1942 there was a female work force of nearly 4 percent of the total 
employment, which expanded to 17 percent by the end of the year as 
compared with the 33 percent for airframes. Nevertheless, this 
Iepresented more than a sevenfold increase, from 3,900 in January 
to 34,100 by December. The engine plants apparently felt their 
Manpower squeeze in 1943, for by November, when peak female 
employment was attained, they had 103,100 women workers who 
made up 31 percent of the labor force. There has been some decrease 
ance then, especially between July and August 1944, but the number 
has remained at about 100,000 and the proportion at about 30 percent. 

$14112—44-__2 
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Taste 3.—Total Female Em in Prime Contracting Airframe, Engine 
Propeller Plants, January 1942—August 1944 } « 









































































ev 
Number of women in— Percent of total employment A 
Year and month man 
All | Airframe! Engine | Propel- | All _ Engine| Pre 
plants | plants | plants |ler plants) plants pints plants | Pele § ane 
Planta pows 
=. 

1948 mon 
BELG REO TETI 23,137 | 18, 656 3, 920 561 5.0 5.5| 3.8] a9 BF total 
PE ilaarcccceccnncercests 30, 218 24, 226 5, 352 640 6.0 6.6 46 rT) 
tM ctiscuneooetematacea 38,455 | 30,448 | 7,040 97} 7.1) 78) 6&4] gy @ plan 

AERO IE 48,000 | 38,442| 8,225/ 1,342) 84) 93) 59] ay B (ab) 
Sl athdghindonsduhonatdantunhe |, 350 48, 218 10, 348 1, 784 9.9 11.0 7.0 a} ( 
Re Riaiaetenandenkebrrtiniiies 77,135 | 63,307} 11,686| 2,142) 11.8/) 134) 74) gy Bf I), 
Pe edi nshehantneusee 482 79, 13, 565 2,571} 13.7| 15.7 83) os 4 
cit cchensosbouegehas 119, 967 | 100, 15,913 | 3,088/ 15.9) 182} 93] gy @ 1943 
September...........-.....-- 153,301 | 131,351 | 18,480 3,470} 192] 223] 105) iy plan: 
Gb thdbncdsstécchacuuas 1 168, 993 23, 517 4, 155 2.1 26. 6 12.7 124 
"RRS SSS | 237,002 | 202, 542 29, 5, 066 26.0 29.8 15.0! tr & areas 
SEDGE ng one cc oceceseseas | 280,497 | 240, 595 34, 090 5, 812 28.9 33.0 16.7} tht least 
321,788 | 274,248 41, 247 6, 293 31.3 35.6 18.8 M4 airfrs 
351,752 | 295,743 | 47, 8,120) 32.8/ 37.0) 205) mi § perio 
370,635 | 309, 129 52,779 8,727 33.5 37.7 21.6 Ws ° 
387,092 | 319,329 | 58,110 9,653 | 33.9) 38.0) 227| gy @ Win 
402,385 | 328,740 | 62,873 | 10,772| 345) 384) 238/ gi B ong 
421,548 | 340, , 730 11, 530 35.0 38.6 25.4 a: 
435,468 | 347,494 | 75,870] 12,004/ 35.2) 386| 2.8) mi — Many 
449,938 | 353, , 604 12, 588 35.7 39.0 23.1 mM) 
468, 169 | 363 91.353 | 12864| 362) 303) 24] gy @ labor 
479,923 | 367,701 99, 199 13, 023 36.5 39.5 30.4 as man) 
. . 370, 262 | 103,112 | * 12,699 36.7 39.5 30.7 at F 
2472 519 | 358,823 | 100,657| 713,039| 360| 389| 302) mom of the 
Th 
2 466,292 | 351, 500 100, 743 | 214,040 35.7 38.5 20.8 MS em) Ic 
461,074 | 346,028 | 100,732 14, 314 35. 6 38.5 29.6 31 P 
454,412 | 339,296 | 100,450| 14,666| 35.8; 388] 2.9) wom 1043. 
448,066 | 333, 316 99, 704 15, 046 35.9 38.9 20.8 al and ] 
445,725 | 331,295 99, 434 14, 996 36.3 39.4 20.9 ma 
439, 503 | 324, 262 ,929 | 15,312| 36.7) 400| 30.1) 20 total 
435,608 | 319,055 101, 217 15, 336 36.9 40.0| 30.7 a3 
419, 216 | 307,600 | 96,417 | 15,100) 36.8/ 40.0) 304| Mf Novel 
1 All data are as of end of month. Data are not available prior to 1942. June. 
2 A change in propeller coverage occurred in December 1943 and January 1944, adding 450 women works 7 
in December and 450 more in January. If November and December data were placed on a comparablete July f 
sis with those for January and subsequent months, employment of women in propeller plants would 
13,600 and 13,500, respectively, and the corresponding figures for total female employment would be 46 appar 
and 473,000. Revised figures are not being published for months prior to November or for November mt cent 1 


December, since the percent of difference would be insignificant in most months, and the revised srk 
would differ from the official series used by the Army Air Forces and the Aircraft Resources Control Offi 
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Total labor requirements in propeller plants were cone 
Pp 


lower even than for engine plants, and many jobs were not ada than ¢ 
to women workers. In January 1942 there were fewer than 60 § ment. 
women propeller workers—nearly 4 percent of total employment. the rei 
the end of the year 5,800 women were at work. As these represent | 
16 percent of the total, this branch of the industry kept pace shorta 
the engine branch which ended 1942 with a woman work force of i § droppe 
percent. Addition of female workers in propeller plants continued § areas 
steadily throughout 1943. By the end of that year the approxi ratio d 
13,000 employed were nearly a fourth of the labor force. month 
employment in propeller plants did not reach peak until July 14 § approx 
when 15,300 workers, or 28 percent of total employment, were womel § experic 
This was not quite the proportion (31 percent) attained in engilt § % per 
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Wartime Development in Aircraft Industry 
Employment Distribution 


LABOR-MARKET AREAS 





: 


a 

ployment An indication of the recruitment task which confronted aircraft 

“T= ent and assisting governmental agencies may be gauged by 

~ nie § gexamination of the industry’s employment, as shown 7 War Man- 
lata er Commission labor-market-area classifications.‘ During each 


month of 1943 and of 1944 through August, more than half of the 
us: | total workers in prime contracting airframe, engine, and propeller 
i) Tf plants were in Group I areas, i. e., areas of existing labor shortage 
ti § (table4). If plants in areas of labor stringency are included (Group 
it | ID), about 85 percent of total employment is accounted for during 
% § 1943 and approximately 80 percent through August 1944. Airframe 
it § plants throughout the period had far more employment in Group I 
i & areas than did engine and propeller plants. Propeller plants had 
! § jeast employment in areas of labor shortage. The proportion of both 
airframe and propeller Group I a decreased during the 
a period January 1943—August 1944, while engine employment tended 
®i f ipincrease. The recruitment problem should, of course, be considered 
31 § ona case basis, for conditions vary from locality to locality and in 
xi § many instances the plants themselves, because of their size, created the 
%1 f isbor-market conditions that existed. Nevertheless, the critical 
21 1 manpower situation in general is readily apparent from consideration 
ai § of these data. 
The location of airframe plants was such as to place 70 percent of 
“1 § employment in areas of existing labor shortage (Group I) in January 
=) § 193. In February, the airframe proportion dropped to 66 percent, 
z: 4 ad labor-market conditions continued to keep about two-thirds of 
bs total employment in Group I until peak employment was reached in 
ai § November 1943. By December, 60 percent was in Group I, but in 
March 1944 the ratio declined to 55 percent where it remained through 
null dune. Though the proportion in Group I advanced to 58 percent in 
mparabet @ July and August, evidence of improved labor-market conditions was 
iid besage @ SPParent. Employment in Groups III and IV approximated 14 per- 
wembermt @ cent throughout 1943, as compared with 23 percent for the period 


tral Olle alg August 1944. 
e plants have never had as much Group I employment as 
id tirframe plants, but the volume in this classification increased rather 


lap than decreased as time went on. Roughly, a third of engine employ- 
han 60 § ment was in Group I areas from January through August 1943. For 
nt. B the remainder of the year, the proportion approximated 45 percent. 

lot § Except for January, 47 percent of employment was in areas of labor 
ace will § shortage during the first 7 months of 1944. In August the proportion 
ce of li § dropped to 40 percent. About 50 percent”of the employment was in 
yn tinued ueas of labor stringency (Group II) at thejbeginning of 1943, but the 
ime tatio declined to nearly half of this by July 1944, rising in the following 
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F month, however, to 40 percent. Whereas, during most of 1943, 
ly 1% ‘proximately 15 percent of total engine employment was in areas 
wo: 


+ coma neither shortage nor stringency, this rose to almost 
% percent during 1944. 
‘Group I of labor shortage; G II 1 h i 
areas of current age; Grou —areas of labor stringency and those antici a 
= within 6 months; Group I1I—areas ie which slight labor reserves will remain after 6 eae 
Group [V—areas in which substantial labor reserves remain after 6 months. Throughout this 
Sarason the labor-market classifications are current as issued monthly by the War Manpower Commis- 
For example, an increase in percentage of employment in Group I areas may be caused either by an 
loceage in the number of areas classified as Group I or by an increase in actual employment. 
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Taste 4.—Percentage Distribution of Airframe, Engine, and Propeller Employmey 
by WMC Labor-Area Classification, January 1943—August 1944 | 
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| 1943 D 
yy of plants and WMC I 
labor-area classification? | | om aga 
Janu- | Febru- : os | Au- | Se 5 
ary | ary ene April May | June July | cust Item 4 in t 
——_— — — — — — |e Ff 
IR isthe cvitindonas ---| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] guy all t 
Group I..-. --| 61.3 | 57.6 | $6.4 | 58.6 | 87.7 | 57.1| 36.9] 56.0) 6LOl my Mm goal 
Group IT__- -| 22.7] 29.0) 30.3) 264) 27.0) 27.6) 21) 2.0) 45] gp 
7) seuereneecse 10.3} 7.8) 78) 85) 89/ 90) 93) 93) go! gy & the. 
Group IV_------ pekisheed 5.7} 56] 55] 65| 64] 63] 5&7] 5&7] 56) gs Con: 
Airframe plants......-.-.---- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) fms e 
|S IR ERS | 70.4 | 65.7 | 64.6 | 68.1 | 66.7 | 66.2} 67.0] 65.8] 68.6) qs 
RET } 15.8) 21.8) 23.0] 17.9) 19.0] 196] 191] 203) 182) gy ) 
Ser: |} 66/ 54) 54] 57] 60] 61] 66] 64] 60] gs 
Group IV._..-...- pass | 72) 71] 70) 83) 83) 81) 7.3) 75) 72) my coun 
Engine plants__............-.. 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | wag ques' 
SS EE -..| 35.2] 35.0] 34.2 | 32.7] 33.5] 33.1] 32.8] 341] 454] gy mp extel 
"> RES eSeREnED 42.9/ 51.0) 51.8] 51.3) 502| 50.9/ 51.5] 506) 305) mM thet 
Group IIT-..-...--.......| 20.2] 126| 125| 14.6) 14.9) 14.6] 14.4] 141| 129) py MOF 
ERE it 14] 215] 14 1.4] 14 od 1.2| 22! 99 0 girfre 
| | | 
Propeller plants_...........-- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} iy comp 
Group I_...------_- “7} “97.5 | 26.4] 27.5| 266| 28.0| 26.3) 11.4] 107| 208) mp distri 
Group I_-.----- ~-------| 44-9 | 45.7 | 45.8) 46.0) 445] 43.1 | 57.3) 55.5) 450) gy 
Group IIT..._-..-- ooncssl See, Gee T Sas 26.7 | 2.5) 29.2) 20.8) 322/ 342] By chan 
 , , ERS re aT. CLESERES: | -6 | 7] LO} 14 LS. Lé@loaws mre Proct 
——————————————————— — ———_— — —- In 
the Wi 
Type of plants and WMC 
labor-area classification ? No- | De- | Jen- Feb- | a7 } ~ ts 
iy — | wary | ruary was April | May June | July mus almos 
Beall was D 
meat MEA ~~ & ent 
All plants._.........- araeri | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | ame a 
| =e 58.0 | 54.5 | 51.6) 55.6) 51.3] 51.0) 504) 507) 82) Or Wasi 
Group IT_..- ----| 24] 29.9] 312) 258] 29) 259) 28.8) 26.6) 22) Se pn, 
4 Ramee 10.4} 103] 109] 120] 13.5] 17.3] 16.9] 17.1] 19.2) MB 
Group IV..._..-- patente |} 52] 53] 63] 66] 63] 58] 59] 56] 54) MIM gpaste 
Airframe plants..-...... ...-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1000| mam tant ( 
roup I_.-.._. ---------| 65.0] 60.3 | 60.2] 61.6] 55.4) 55.1] 542/ 54.8) 57.6) BAM the ty 
Group IT_..--..---.-.----| 20.2] 25.0] 25.3] 221] 264] 22.1] 228] 225] 169] mI 
Group IIT.-.--...-.-.-- --| 7.9] 7.6) 59] 77) 98) 147] 148) 152] 181) EE 33 pey 
5 5 PRE | 69) 71) 86) 86) 84) BL) 82) 75) 74) Me ibe 
Engine plants........-.-..--- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) MH the St 
) =e aE | 44.7) 44.4) 35.4) 47.4) 47.4) 47.6) 47.5) 47.5 47.9} #4 
einai te | 40.4] 40.0| 41.7] 20.3] 29.5] 29.0] 28.2] 27.7| 27.0) iM of tots 
Group IIT___----..----- --| 13.8] 144) 2.7] 20.9] 222) 224] 23.3) 2.4) 26) mM 
__ ac NR | Li} 12 | 12} 24| 19] 20| 1o| 14] 15) Sm tecked 
Propeller piants.............- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} mt Peak V 
DUE Reertindennncsendose 20.3/ 19.7) 95] 96] 96] 96] 94] 92] 05) BM fon of 
intial sdsdane | 47.6| 50.0| 645] 643] 644| 65.0| 785] 81.2| 702) @ des 
Sl inaharencspenns | 32.1] 30.3 26.0] 26.1) 26.0] 254] 108) 83/| 80] B : 
Sl. CERES, mises! Bete! ESTATE tages ESN ry a 13} 13] 13) 8 highes| 
| } . 
in Sep 
1 All data are as of end of month. 
2 Group I—Areas of current labor shortage; Group II—Areas of labor stringency and those anticipalig én 0) 
a labor shortage within 6 months; Group I1I—Areas in which slight labor reserves will remain after 6 months for 
and Group IV—Areas in which substantial labor reserves will remain after 6 months. . 
The propeller branch had about half of its employment in Groupll and N 
areas during 1943. However, beginning with January and coe quent]; 
through the first 8 months of 1944, Group II employment ineres employ 
from 65 to 80 percent. Sharp variations in employment in @ tutomo 
market area classes indicate the preponderance of a few large plaie§ | : 
in the reporting sample causing major shifts which were of less Sig wwe, Main 
icance than might at first appear. fen an 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


During World War I the sea was considered an adequate barrier 
inst the enemy, completely excluding the necessity of considering, 

in the location of industrial facilities, the possibility of attack. The 
uct of the industry with which this report is concerned changed 

di that. Because of the potentialities of the present-day airplane 
gsan offensive weapon, it could no longer be taken for granted that 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans made this continent umpregnable. 
Consequently, the coastal location of the airframe, engine, and pro- 
= plants at the outset of the war was a source of uneasiness. 


28 
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for new plants called for location within the interior of the 
country. Existing facilities, however, were expanded, despite their 
uestionable location, because of the urgent need for airplanes. The 
extent of the geographic dispersion of the industry is apparent from 
the fact that at the time of the United States’ entrance into the war, 
airframe, engine, and propeller plants were situated in 16 States as 
compared with 25 States by the end of 1943. The shift in geographic 
distribution can be visualized in more detail from consideration of 
in the proportion of employment in the six Army Air Forces 
Procurement Districts * as the industry grew (table 5). 

In 1940, approximately 60 percent of airframe employment was in 
the Western District and 35 percent in the Eastern District. Thus, 95 
percent of the industry was in a vulnerable location. One year later, 
almost 90 percent of the airframe workers were still on both coasts. It 
was not until 1943 that the results of inward migration became appar- 
ent. By the end of that year, although 28 percent of employment 
was in the Eastern District, the proportion in the Western District had 
fallen to 33 percent. Thus, within a 3-year period the 95 percent 
coastal employment was reduced to 61 percent, but especially impor- 
tant (in view of the threat from Japanese ship-based air power) was 
the fact that the proportion on the West Coast decreased from 60 to 
3 percent. Despite the inland shift, southern California continued 
tbe the most important airframe region. At the beginning of 1940, 
the State of California had 32,000 airframe workers or more than half 
of total airframe employment. By the time Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, this figure exceeded 150,000 and was 48 percent of the total. 
eak was reached in July 1943 with 280,000 at work, but the propor- 
tion of the total had fallen to 31 percent. New York was the only 
other State that approached California in airframe employment; the 
highest level attained in New York was slightly more than 135,000 
in September 1943. The move inland is readily apparent from the 
employment peak in 1943 of 41,000 for Oklahoma and 69,000 each 
for and Texas. 
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ine employment was found in 7 States in 1940, Connecticut 
ew Jersey being the principal areas of production. Conse- 
quently, the Eastern District had from 80 to 90 percent of all engine 
yment throughout the year. As a result of the entrance of the 
witomobile industry into this phase of aircraft manufacture, the 


t, Dela- 

land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 

. Southeastern.— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, pi, North Carolina, 

, Virginia, and West Virginia. Central.—Michigan and Ohio. Mid-Central.— 

Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Mid- Western.— Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, 

Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyo- 
—Arizona, California, Idabo, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 
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Central District (covering Ohio and Michigan), which had accounte 


for only 2 to 5 percent of engine employment in 1940, contained 3 
percent of the workers by the end of 1943. The proportion in th 
Eastern District had declined to a third. Michigan led all 
States in engine employment by November 1943, with 97,600; this 
figure was more than double that for either Connecticut or New J 
the former leaders in the field. The West Coast, though first in ap. 
frame production, had but one small engine plant whose prime ggp. 
tracts were completed{by[mid-1943. 




















TABLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of Airframe, Engine, and Propeller 
by Army Air Forces Procurement Districts, June 1940—June 1944 ' 
1940 1941 1942 1943 14 
Army Air Foroes Procure- | mba 
ment District } . q 

June Poe June 7 June 7 June Dem Tune 
All plants...................| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) img 
i iimdedenepeumesd 48.1 46.5 42.7 36. 2 35.0 33.7 31.3 30.3) m9 
Southeastern -........... -5 5 -9 -8 of -9 1.5 23 29 
ARR 3 11 4.7 9.9} 158] 17.6] 194] 193] wm 
Mid-Central___-..__.-.- ~ 2.9 3.8 3.4 4.1 5.2 5.5 7.0 8.7 a5 
Mid-Western........._- 2.3 4.0 5.6 6.9 10.0 12.6 14.6 16.2 Mi 
Western..........-- 45.9| 441] 427] 421] 333] 2.7] 22] m2] as 
Airframe plants............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; ine 
i hiintinsitmadmecdiile 35.0 35.1 33.2 30. 2 30.7 30.5 23.3 23.1 21 
Southeastern............ de m 1.2 11 1.0 1.2 2.0 3.2 4! 
TS Se .8 2.7 8.3 11.6 12.6 1L1 m4 
} EERE SSE FRED PSE Serer: ol -6 2.0 26 27 
Mid-Western..........- 3.1 5.4 7.5 9.3 13.8 16.7 19.4 22.0 Bl 
a codpnenmenwene 61.2 58.8 57.3 56.7 46.1 39.4 35.7 33.0 a6 
Engine plants..............- 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100.0; 100.0/ 100.0; 1000; ims 
Vee 84.8 77.4 66.6 49.9 44.0 41.7 37.6 33.0 ms 
OS EE Ee EE ees See a ee ee 4 
kA 1.5 5.0 17.6 33.1 36. 5 36.0 38.0 38.6 5 
Mid-Central............ 13.3 17.2 15.5 16.7 19.3 22.2 22.5 25.6 Ba 
J, SRE SES SR SS Re ee See 17 28 66 
Wa tcbiadddidndend -4 .4 3 3 -2 o3 8 |..cccccdnenn at 
Propeller plants-.-.........- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; 1000; ims 
ee 100. 0 100. 0 92.3 79.1 61.8 52.9 51.3 490.7 A) 
SEE SE eee ee ee ee eee ate 
ET GR EMA caews: 7.7 12.4 27.5 37.0 37.6 40.6 as 
AL SETA STREETERS: 8.5 10.7 10.1 1L.1 9.7 1a? 
ill TE TA REE RENAL AEE SES SES LMS Se ae. 
_ TS AS See: rere Ss! SST RE TT SE a 


























1 All data are as of end of month. 


In 1940 all propeller employees were in the Eastern District, in the 
States of Connecticut and New Jersey. As in the case of engines, the 
assistance of outside industry had the effect of moving part of the 
production inland. In December 1943, 50 percent of the employment 
was in the Eastern and 40 percent in the Gentral District. In June 
1944, Ohio had more propeller <a than any other State, 
with almost 14,000 employees; and Michigan and New Jersey were 
next, with 9,000 each; Connecticut had approximately 8,000 workers. 
States on the West Coast had no propeller production. 


Labor Turnover 


The magnitude of the task confronting persons concerned with the 
manning of aircraft plants becomes clearer when consideration 8 
given to turnover in the industry. Before additional workers 
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be added to the labor force to provide for increased schedules, those 
gho quit or were drafted had first to be replaced. The recruitment 
blem became more and more difficult as time passed because of 
increasing competition for a rapidly — supply of labor. Thus, 
in 1941, airframe, engine, and propeller plants had to hire 1,500 
gorkers to increase employment by 1,000, but in the following year 
to obtain the same increase it was necessary to hire 2,100 workers. 
The situation was most critical in 1943, though this ratio was no 
meaningful, as the rate of expansion slowed down. The main 
cause of this situation was separations, 60 to 70 percent of which were 
voluntary. In 1941, the average monthly rate for all separations was 
33 per 100 workers. It rose to 5.3 in 1942 and to 5.7 in 1943 (table 
6). To meet this situation the War Manpower Commission intro- 
duced certificates of availability and a controlled-referral program to 
help keep the production lines manned. It should be noted, however, 
that separation rates in airframe, engine, and propeller plants have 
consistently been lower than the average for manufacturing as a 
whole. e separation rate averaged 6.3 percent in the first 8 months 
of 1944, but the increase over 1943 was due to an increase in discharges 
and lay-offs and not to an increase in the quit rate. 

It was more difficult to recruit and maintain the airframe branch of 
the industry than the engine and propeller branches, not only because 
more workers were required, but because airframe employees showed 
amuch higher incidence of quits than engine and propeller workers. 
For the whole year 1941, approximately 30 airframe employees of 
every 100 on the pay roll quit, as against only 17 in engine and pro- 
peler plants. These voluntary withdrawals remained at about the 
same level in engine and propeller plants in 1942 but increased to 
approximately 45 quits per 100 employees in airframe plants. All 3 
branches recorded increases in 1943, but again the quits rose most in 
airframe plants, advancing to 55 per 100 employees. There were 37 
quits for every 100 employed in propeller plants in 1943 and only 30 
in engine plants. The 1944 picture through August remains sub- 
stantially the same, the poorest showing being made by airframe and 
the best by engine plants. For a variety of reasons the quit rate 
among female workers was roughly double that of males in 1943 and 
somewhat less than double in 1944 (table 7). The female quit rates 
have been highest in airframe plants. With women accounting for 
40 percent of airframe employment and about 30 percent of engine 
and propeller employment, the effect on separation rates is obvious. 

pegrenter instability among airframe workers is understandable. 
The difficulty is a basic one inherent in the mushrooming of an indus- 

.. The necessity for hiring thousands of workers in a short space 

time resulted in the acquisition of many inadaptable to factory 
employment. Turnover is always greater among those newly hired 

among those with longer work experience in an establishment. 
Relerence has already been made to the larger proportion of women 
in this branch of the industry and the effect of their higher quit rates. 
Serious housing, transportation, and shopping problems have arisen 
im centers of large airframe production, and these too have contributed 
to the higher separations in this branch of the industry. This has 
women especially, many of whom, with home responsibilities 

#8 well, found continuous work 6 days a week impossible. Though 
is no record of the number of individuals quitting the industry 
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Taste 6.—Labor-Turnover Rates 


[1944 figures revised] 





Airframe plants 
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| Total airframe, engine, and propeller | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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hly rates per 100 employees. 
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harges, lay-offs, and miscellaneous separations. 
‘age earners only. 
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‘Based on total em 
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TaBLE 7.—Labor-Turnover Rates 100 Employees) in Ai . Engine, and 
Propeller Plants, by Sex, January 1943—August 1944 ‘ontinued 
[1944 figures revised] 
—” 
Quits 
Year and month All plants Airframe plants Engine plants Propeller plants 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ae 
1948 
o...---- 2.5 5.0 2.8 5.3 1.3 2.9 1.4 2.6 
forosry.. 2.5 4.9 2.8 5.2 1.4 2.9 1.4 2.8 
TT 3.4 5.9 3.8 6.3 1.9 3.4 1.7 3.3 
i 3.2 6.1 3.6 6.4 2.0 41 1.5 3.2 
 —— 2.9 5.7 3.2 6.0 1.9 3.3 2.0 3.8 
RIN 2.9 6.2 3.2 6.6 2.0 3.9 2.0 4.4 
ia... 3.6 6.9 3.9 7.4 2.6 4.4 3.9 4.4 
Angust..... 3.8 7.3 4.2 7.8 2.4 5.2 3.6 5.6 
3.8 7.1 4.3 7.4 2.1 5.7 3.4 5.4 
a 3.2 6.6 3.5 7.0 1.7 5.1 4.5 4.6 
November 2.8 5.7 3.1 5.9 1.7 4.5 3.7 4.0 
December... . 2.5 5.4 2.7 5.7 1.4 4.0 4.0 3.4 
3.0 5.8 3.2 6.2 2.3 4.5 3.2 4.1 
2.8 5.2 3.0 5.5 1.9 3.8 2.9 3.3 
3.3 5.8 3.6 6.3 2.1 4.0 3.3 3.5 
3.1 5.7 3.2 6.1 2.4 4.2 4.3 5.3 
3.3 6.0 3.5 6.5 2.3 4.1 4.4 6.1 
3.8 6.7 4.2 7.3 2.5 47 4.4 5.4 
3.5 6.6 3.6 6.7 2.7 6.2 5.1 5.9 
45 7.7 4.9 8,2 3.2 6.2 5.4 5.9 












































1 Dats not available prior to January 1943. 
‘Includes quits, military separations, discharges, lay-offs, and miscellaneous separations. 


Military separation rates were about the same for the 3 branches 
of the industry (table 6). Withdrawals for the armed forces were 
very small during 1941, amounting to less than 4 per 100 employees. 
With the United States’ entrance into the war, inductions increased, 
resulting in 17 of every 100 employees being taken into the services 
during 1942. While the average monthly rate for 1941 was 0.3 
per 100 workers, it increased to approximately 1.5 for 1942, with 
the peak of 2.8 coming in October. Manning and replacement 

ules did much to slow down the rate of induction during the 
beginning of 1943. However, the demand for workers was so great 

the supply of available manpower so limited that West Coast 
iframe manufacturers made it clear that their plants could offer 
tirplanes or men for the services but not both. There was agitation 
for draft deferment for West Coast airframe workers in October 1943, 
and a stay of induction was finally ordered early in November for 
this area. The military separation rate consequently declined to 0.5 
per 100 by November 1943. Nevertheless, about 11 out) of every 
100 airframe, engine, and propeller workers entered the armed forces 
during 1943. Cancellation of occupational deferments held by men 
wder 26 years of age increased the military separation rate during 
the first half of 1944, but the industry’s increased productivity was 
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relied upon to offset the manpower taken by the armed forces. ing 
then the rate has been declining in line with the retarded rate g 
induction. 

Discharges and lay-offs were of little significance until 1944. Wig 
workers so hard to get, discharges were largely confined to cases gf 
serious infraction of company regulations. This was particularly try 
through 1943. Later, plants began to weed out unsatisfactory 
sonnel. Lay-offs, except in a few isolated cases, were unheard gf 
prior to 1944 but have been increasing. Contract terminations gpg 
cutbacks, inevitable after the defeat of Germany, will cause th 
discharge and lay-off rates to become more important in the new 
future. 


Absenteeism of Workers 


Absenteeism became of major concern during the present eme. 
gency because lost time could not be afforded in the production gf 
vitally needed war goods. The aircraft industry, particularly th 
airframe branch, realized that a reduction in absenteeism was possible 
only by a determination of the causes and the adoption of remedial 
action designed to keep worker morale high both on and off the job, 
The measures taken, especially with reference to the provision of 
community facilities, were never adequate to counteract the strains 
imposed upon living and working conditions by the exigencies of the 
war. Efforts were made to provide more adequate wash- and lunch 
room facilities. Absence-control measures were undertaken, to gi 
assistance where needed or to institute disciplinary action w 
necessary. In addition, health and recreation facilities were estab 
lished and personal services provided, such as assistance in finding 
housing and making car-pooling arrangements. Day nurseries wer 
established so that women workers could be on the job regularly 
Provisions were also made for additional housing, better transports. 
tion facilities, and more convenient shopping hours. 

Despite the vigorous action generally adopted by airframe plant 
absence rates were slightly higher in this branch of the industry tha 
in engine and propeller plants in 1943. Rates in 1943 were generally 
about 7 to 8 percent in airframe plants and 6 to 7 percent in engin 
and propeller plants (table 8). During the influenza epidemic a 
December 1943, the absence rate slightly exceeded 10 percent fo 
airframes and approximated 9 percent for engines and propelles 
With the turn of the year, the rates returned to their former level 
However, during March and April the propeller branch, with rae 
of about 8 percent, exceeded the airframe figure. The sharp 
registered from April to May for the three branches is not @ 
measure of change, since the figures for April and all previous montis 
were computed for direct workers alone and all subsequent figures’ 
based on total employment. Since April, the rate for all branche 
has been around 6 to 7 percent. Throughout the period covered, tit 
combined airframe, engine, and propeller rate showed slight variatim 
from the average for all manufacturing. Thus, in March 1943 the 
combined aircraft figure was 6.6 percent as compared with 6.1 for 
all manufacturing. In August 1944 the rates were 6.5 and 68 
respectively. 
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TaBLE 8.—Absence Rates | in Airframe, Engine, and Propeller Plants, 
44 





























January 1943—August 19 
V— 
1943 2 1944 3 
Month a» | et | A | a 
All |Airframe| Engine |Propeller) All (Airframe; Engine |Propeller 
| plants | plants | plants | plants plants | plants plants plants 

— | | | | | 

a (3) 6.3 (3) @) | 7.1 7.4 | 6.3 6.5 
a ......-.----. | @ | 68] @& | @ | 75) 77 67| 7.5 
| el wo ie 6.7 ai} 60] 71) 73] 65 7.9 

faa cok 6.7 5.8 63} 79] 8&1 | 7.3 R4 
sar on 7.1 61/ 59] 4] 65 6.3 | 6.5 
ins... nil 6.9 7.2 6.1 6.4 | 6.2 | 6.2 6.2 | 5.2 
jay...---- shtied 7.4 7.8 6.2 6.9 | 6.4 6.2 6.9 | 6.2 
| | 76 8.0 6.6 7.6; 65] 6.2 | 7.3 | 6.1 
Septem ber aswel 7.1 7.4 6.1 | - ) ae eens a ees 
October. . 7.3 | 7.5 6.6 | | 3 PSE Gea ew Re cage eee nectiihas 
LT 7.1] 7.3 6.8 6.5 |. ta 
a 9.7 10.1 | 8.7 | 8 5 RS SA Res CORR Bes oe: 
i Based on workweek nearest 15th of month. 
1 Absence rates for period | 1943-April 1944 based on man-hours lost as a percent of time worked 
plas time lost by direct workers. Beginning with May 1944 absence rates are based on total employment 
médrepresent man-shifts lost as a percent of man-shifts scheduled 


tReports for engine and propeller plants not submitted prior to March 1943. 


Hours and Earnings ° 


As in other war industries, aircraft workers have experienced 
materially increased earnings. This was the result primarily of the 
atended workweek and resulting overtime pay (time and a half for 
al hours in excess of 40) as well as increases granted in hourly rates. 
Upgrading as a result of acquired skill and differentials for second- and 
third-shift employment also had their effect. 

When the National War Labor Board assumed responsibility for 
wage structure, there was no uniformity in hourly rates paid to air- 
fame workers performing identical jobs. The Board considered it 
impossible to act equitably under the circumstances and appointed a 

ial committee to study the wage structure of West Coast airframe 

ts. On the basis of this study, which covered eight companies, 
the committee in March 1943 proposed various changes for the region. 
This served as a pattern for the airframe industry and, together with 
subsequent orders, resulted in the establishment of basic rates for 
ecified occupations and grades, entrance rates, provision for auto- 
matic upgrading, and shift differentials. 

Average hourly earnings in airframe plants increased steadily from 
9.69 in January 1940 to $1.16 by August 1944 (table9). The average 

ekly earnings rose from $27.85 to $54.15 during the same period. 
This exceeded the income for manufacturing workers generally, since 
the average hourly earnings for this group rose from $0.66 to $1.02 and 
werage weekly earnings from $24.56 to $45.85 during the correspond- 
ig period. However, the workweek of airframe wage earners was 
longer than that prevailing in manufacturing as a whole, namely, 41 

as against-38 in January 1940 and 47 as against 45 in August 

The airframe hourly earnings continued to rise in 1944, 
probably because of the decrease in the number of learners and the 
eects of upgrading resulting from acquired skill. 


I 
ding converted plants. They should not be compared with monthly data for the aircraft 
tireraft-engine industries released by the Bureau’s Employmeat Statistics Division which exclude 
‘averted plants but cover subcontractors and parts manufacturers as well as prime contractors. 


“re aireraft figures shown here cover all prime contractors of completed airframes, engines, and 
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TABLE 9.—Average Hours and Earnings ' of Wage Earners in Airframe, Engine, ag Bot 


















































Propeller Plants, January 1940—August 1944 frame 
————- “that ( 
Airframe plants Engine plants Propeller plants hift é 
ae skil 
Average Average Average of 
Year and month higher 
ine 
Week- | Weekly| Hourly | Week- | Weekly| Hourly | Week- | Weekly! Homy hour | 
ly earn- | earn- ly earn- | earn- ly earn- | ear. week 
hours?| ings ings | hours?; ings ings | hours?| ings ‘ngs 4 
a Sere $0.77 
1940 weekl 
January. __..--..- 40.6 | $27.85 | $0.69] 47.0 | $40.09) $0.85] 45.8 | $35.29): gm Bf those 
February ¢ 39.9 | 27.55 .69| 449] 38.90 -87| 37.6] 27.0) 5 
March ana 411| 2248} [69| 454/ 3815| .84| 455| ao} ‘p BF brancl 
PR aniacesdian _..---| 40.6] 28.16 .69| 46.1] 38.32 -83| 45.4] 347] (> 
May............------------| 40.0] 218] .70| 460) 37.47) .82) 440) a2) & propel 
June wa------| 41.8] 30.37 -73| 46.9] 38.55 -82| 45.0] 3441] oy BF parnin 
July--.-- ietoiieineaall 41.3 | 29.88 .72| 46.0) 37.91 -82} 429] 3216] |y 
Tl is csendhenenabneatigel 43.6| 31.87| :73| 461| 3865| 84] 442] aam| ‘y @ result 
September... _-.--.---- _...| 44.3] 32.34 .73| 47.1] 38.50 -82| 447] 3400] “y 61 
ARR RIT 4fo| 3264| :74| 450| s01| 84] 441| sam) yp 900: 
IOVSEIUET....~-.---2--0+-0- 44.3 | 32.95 -74) 43.4) 37.23 -86| 37.6] 20.37) (my Bf hourly 
December - - - ----- _-------| 44.5] 3297 -74| 46.5] 39.39 -85| 447] 3490) (p 
1941 $62 72 
EEE 44.7) 34.08 . 76 46.3 | 41.22 . 89 45.1 | 37.% 2 D 
February ------- --------| 453] 34.85 -77 45.5 | 39.57 - 87 47.4| 30.2 8 
March... _- w-u-e-------| 449] 3450 .77| 45.8] 40.79 .89| 47.7] 4115) 9 
April ditiinetinaidt—_, aaa -78| 41.9] 38.36 .92| 37.9] 31.30) .9 
RRR _.---| 45.2] 35.21 .78| 47.0] 45.07 .96| 47.4] 4.30) 9 
June ..| 44.6] 3480 .78| 47.0] 46.49 .99| 48.5] 4440) .@ 
Si Geewes REDE 44.5 | 35.32 ‘79 | 47.0] 47.36| 1.01] 49.6] 433) The 
ie at 45.5 | 37.85 (83 | 47.0] 4871] 1.04] 2421] 46.25) 19 
GEE ncccancescusscoes 45.4 | 37.81 - 83 48.1 | 50.82 1.06 45.7; 45) Le 
ad nn didewheisiGhsantid 44.9 | 38.63 (86 | 47.2] 5204] 1.10) 486] 40.25) La 
November 4.....-- 44.0] 39.34 [89 | 47.7] 55.283) 116] 448] S5L37] Le 
, te EEERS 45.8 | 41.53 91} 483] 55.63] 1.15] 532] 6295) Lp 
1942 
LS Ee 48.9 | 46.12 .04] 506) 6209] 123] 520) 510) Lu 
February _--| 47.5] 44.35 -93| 49.7] 59.34] 1.19] 49.7) 5415] Lo 
DE hibh addenbatmachues 47.6 | 44.33 -93| 49.3] 60.93] 123] 501] 5642] LD 
St ckoiiumanmenedes 47.4 | 44.62 94] 48.5] 58.90} 1.21] 509) S804) Li 
SE inn scene dumadnbie nies 46.7 | 44.52 95} 483] 58.43] 1.21] 51.5] 5051) Le 
| (tae REPRE Se sere 46.1 | 44.65 -97| 48.2] 58.07] 1.21] 51.0] 50.58) Lf 
July. -- 45.6 | 44.49 .97| 48.0] 59.61 1.24) 521] 5001) LD 
August. ......-- uu-----ee| 46.0] 4478 -97| 48.3] 60.21) 1.25) 489] 57.47] Li 
September‘................| 45.8] 45.34 :99|} 47.6] 61.00] 1.28] 47.7] 5044) LS 
October. ....--- sacecccceccal. Saad San -97| 48.8] 61.14] 1.25] 483] 6018; La 
November.......-..----- 46.1| 44.91 .97| 47.3] 59.25) 1.25) 462) 5633] LB 
December - - --.--- 46.4 | 45.59 -98| 47.1] 5892] 125) 489) 50.80) Lf 
1943 
ea A ae NE. 46.3) 45.82 . 99 47.2 | 59.84 1.27 49.0] 50.62) LB 
Sp SEPECE sees 45.9| 45.89] 1.00] 47.8] 60.21) 1.26] 47.4] 505) 1 
RISER. 4.1| 46.48} LOL| 485] 61.33] 1.26) 47.7| 5218) 18 
Ld Miinaigcirnaldeidvencnbiaede 47.1 | 48.90 1.04 48.0] 60.40 1. 26 48.2} 62.14) 1S 
ay 46.7| 49.21; 1.05] 488] 6210] 127] 482) O27) LS 
elisa ciinincdniiadanttetel 48.4 | 51.53 1.07 46.7 | 59.03 1.2%} 483] 60.56) Ls 
ESTES eET: 45.4 | 48.31 1.06 46.7 | 59.40 1.27 48.3) 60.94) LS 
nc ibanndidhinbnnsadied 45.6 | 48.97 1.07 47.1 | 59.70 1.27} 49.0] 6127) Ls 
September ¢-__..... “| 465) 51.58} 1.11] 47.7] 6225] 1.30] 490) 6411) ba 
 nichsmmenareaentdiied 46.6| 51.30| 1.10] 47.7] 61.14] 1.28] 47.0) 5880) LS 
a csvertisichaho nana 46.6| 50.90| 1.00] 47.4] 61.14] 1.29] 47.6] 50.75) Le 
a Pree 45.6| 51.12} 112] 462] 58.47 126 | 47.2) 5080) Lf 
1944 
January -..-.....- .-| 47.6] 53.94 1.13] 47.7] 61.51 129| 488] 6202) Lf 
Sih eoadeend-tm, “| 473] 5364| 1.13] 469| 60.30| 1.29| 47.4] 50.52) LS 
March......_...-- 5 46.8 | 53.55| 1.14| 47.1] 60.97| 129) 465) SB54) tf 
Rae .-| 466| 53.54 1.15] 47.1] 61.15 1.30) 467| 50.10) LS 
“rare : 468| 5430) 116} 460] 5049) 120| 464/ 5816) 1S 
IR ERC eee 46.9 | 54.37 116| 46.7| 60.93; 1.31] 47.3) 6061) 1 
July....................-...] 465| 53.90] 116] 422) 55.32) 1.31] 443) 57.00 Ls 
po SERRE AC 46.8| 5415| 1.16| 454| 50.19| 130| 483] e272) 
figures shown cover all prime ontractors of 





1 Based on workweek nearest 15th of month. The 
airframes, engines, and  propelers, including converted plants. They should not be compared with 
data for the aircraft and aircraft-engine industries released by the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Divide 
which exclude converted plants but cover subcontractors and parts manufacturers 4s well 9s prime 


contractors. 
2 Average weekly hours are for all wage earners and therefore not strictly comparable with the sve 


weekly hours shown for direct workers in other series. 
3 Fluctuation of hours and earnings in this month was caused by a strike in 1 plant. 
§ Preliminary. 


‘ Fluctuation of hours and earnings in this month caused by ho b ° 
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nal Both engine and propeller plants reported higher earnings than air- 
—_ fame plants, with the hourly average for engines slightly more than 
———— § ist of propellers. A longer workweek and more second- and third- 








18 § There was need for large numbers of primary, basic, and advanced 
is | wainers. Fighters predominated among the combat airplanes. 
12 8 Beginning with 1943, particularly the latter part of the year, heavy 
bombers and cargo ships became a significant part of total acceptances. 
12 § Toevaluate properly this shift in type of production, together with 
+3 § the fact that each airplane has its complement of spare parts, it is 
is to consider the airframe acceptances in terms of weight 
mther than units. The total weight of monthly acceptances includ- 

+ § 2g spare parts was about 4 million pounds early in 1941; it had 
ua dmost tripled by the last quarter of the year, reaching about 10 
is § Million pounds per month. The increase continued during 1942 and 
\@ f by the end of 1943 the acceptance figure was close to 90 million 
ds. In May 1944 over 102 million pounds were accepted, more 

is § than in any previous month and 30 times the number in January 1941. 
ts | ‘Zhe average weight per acceptance each month was about 4,500 
iH on in 1941 and increased to 9,800 pounds by the end of 1943. 
tose during 1944 because of continued large-scale production of 

heavy bombers and transports and the introduction of superbombers 
moour aircraft program. The highest average weight per acceptance 
wer attained was 12,150 pounds reached this June, roughly 3 times 
average weight of acceptances in the early stages of the production 


Plants sift employment had some effect. However, the greater proportion 
— or ekilled workers in these branches was primarily responsible for the 
- iher earnings. In January 1940 engine wage earners averaged a 47- 
slain hour week and earned an average of $0.85 per hour or $40.09 per 
>| wt Tt ck. Propeller wage earners had a 46-hour week and averaged 
=| 99077 per hour or $35.29 per week. Because of longer hours the 
-—~ ff weekly earnings for propeller wage earners at times slightly exceeded 
| wn & those of engine workers. The variation in earnings between the two 
‘| ‘2 § branches was narrowed in June 1944; at that time both engine and 
3) 2 Et propeller Sp earners approximated a 47-hour week with hourly 
a| amnings of about $1.31 for the former and $1.28 for the latter. This 
‘| ‘3 § resulted in weekly earnings of $60.93 for engine wage earners and 
8) 3 $60.61 for propeller workers. Both branches of the industry reported 
wl) oy y earnings averaging $1.30 for August. However, propeller 
©)" I hours exceeded those of engines, resulting in an earnings figure of 
| | $2.72 as compared with $59.19 for engines. 
3) |B 
i H Production Trends 
| The number of completed airplanes accepted each month has risen 
| ie | steadily from January 1941. At that time approximately 1,000 com- 
| i Ff pleted planes were accepted monthly. The figure had risen to almost 
%| is § 2500 by the end of the year, around 5,000 by the end of 1942, and 
8800 by the end of 1943. In March 1944 alone, 9,117 completed 
10) 149 wits were accepted, the record for any one month (table 10). 
| 19% While this eightfold increase in acceptances is in itself considerable, 
| ts the performance it represents is actually even more outstanding. 
| ig ror to 1943, production was concentrated on lighter airplanes. 
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Taste 10.—Number and Weight of Airframe Acceptances and Number of Airframe 
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Workers (Including Subcontracting), January 1941—August 1944 






































——$—___ 
Acceptances | ‘ 
Total Average Avange Average 
employment,| weight 3 weight? | number of 
Year and month Total Total including per unit = 
Car | number of | ,. Weight estimate accepted = r per 
ee * including for sub- (in — complete 
—- ; spares? (in | contracting | pounds) Ay Unit 
. pounds) Pounds) | secepted 
sap eeepeneeneentememenancmpnaanienanyeet —_ samen us See 
1,912 3, 420, 300 162, 200 3, 380 21 we 
963 4, 120, 100 170, 600 4, 278 4 In 
1, 136 4, 699, 500 179, 200 4, 137 6 1s 
1, 391 6, 386, 900 191, 200 4, 592 33 Ir 
1, 329 6, 056, 200 203, 100 4, 557 30 1g 
1, 478 6, 908, 000 222, 300 4, 674 31 W 
1, 462 6, 263, 600 242, 900 4, 284 6 ie 
; 1, 854 8, 713, 500 265, 500 4, 700 33 6 
September..-.-. 1, 946 9, 077, 100 283, 800 4, 664 32 m7 
October ..... 2, 284 10, 588, 200 310, 800 4, 636 4 Is 
November. _--..-.- 2, 138 9, 658, 100 327, 600 4, 517 2 8 
EE 2, 462 13, 497, 100 356, 300 5, 482 38 rT 
1942 
January 2,977 15, 021, 700 388, 600 5, 046 39 In 
February .....-.-..... 3, 047 16, 660, 500 423, 700 5, 468 39 rr) 
Dibavsseucscesence 3, 483 20, 318, 000 448, 300 5, 833 45 i] 
ee 3, 506 20, 057, 400 479, 900 5, 721 42 Im 
i inaindipciggmibumacipans 3, 984 23, 237, 000 510, 200 5, 833 46 IS 
c_ 3, 738 24, 846, 300 553, 800 6, 647 45 rv 
St dodatidccatinetsnenvncs 4, 106 27, 402, 700 594, 300 6, 674 6 7 
0 4, 281 29, 025, 000 658, 200 6, 780 44 lt 
September...........-...- 4, 307 32, 148, 800 710, 500 7, 464 45 1% 
0 eee 4, 063 30, 848, 400 774, 100 7, 593 40 Wl 
November............-- 4,812 35, 064, 700 840, 500 7, 287 42 IB 
| BRS 5, 501 41, 178, 600 913, 000 7, 486 45 i 
1943 
, eee eee 5,014 37, 532, 100 975, 500 7, 485 38 1 
EE ecacencececepency 5, 423 43, 961, 600 1, 013, 100 8, 107 43 w 
Pd dccésdudcnbvenecs 6, 265 51, 038, 900 1, 037, 800 8, 147 49 1 
( a= . 6, 472 55, 252, 100 1, 062, 300 8, 537 52 1 
i Ginnakivinsandanedgstnen 7, 087 60, 692, 700 1, 084, 200 8, 564 56 a 
Be itiddditndetinad}sny obeeit 7, 097 61, 535, 6 1, 115, 100 8, 671 55 w 
i anbenmanceeges 7, 376 65, 458, 1, 139, 600 8, 875 57 li 
August. -.....-.. 7,613 69, 296, 71 1, 148, 100 9, 102 0 ry 
September..............- 7, 598 71, 103, 900 1, 170, 900 9, 358 61 ls 
CT dictesncseccage 8, 363 76, 256, 500 1, 179, 190 9, 118 65 an 
November...............- 8, 791 82, 444, 600 1, 185, 500 9, 378 70 3 
December - - - - - 8, 802 86, 353, 400 1, 167, 900 9, 811 74 & 
1944 
Pi adbccecsctcccedses 8, 789 89, 989, 000 1, 156, 100 10, 239 73 g 
ESSE 8, 761 93, 500, 000 1, 137, 900 10, 672 82 » 
SE Ee RE BE 9, 117 101, 400, 000 1, 108, 400 11, 122 91 2B 
April... 8, 331 96, 400, 000 1, 084, 300 11, 571 89 ] 
May...- . 8, 902 102, 400, 000 1, 063, 400 11, 503 96 i] 
June... 8, 049 97, 800, 000 1, 027, 600 12, 151 95 3 
I, culated tah inadidous 8,000 | 93, 900, 000 1, 009, 000 11, 738 93 r] 
PE ivdiadectussqupcimena 7,937 | 93, 900, 973, 300 11, 831 9% 3 
| 
1 Latest revisions released by the Army Air Forces. Excludes spares. 


2 Data from January 1941-December 1943 are latest revisions released by the Army Air Forces. Ds 


for January—August 1944, from War Production Board. 
3 Weight of spares included in computation of average. 


The remarkable achievement in productivity is particularly evident 
from the decrease in the number of employees per acceptance (@ 
cluding subcontractors as well as prime contractors) and the substat- 
tial increase in the weight accepted per employee. Dur 
period 1941-43, the number of employees per acceptance varied co 
siderably from month to month but ranged roughly from 130 to #) 
workers. However, with the beginning of 1944, the range was as 
much lower level, namely, between 120 and 130. The averageW 
accepted per employee doubled between the early months of 1941 and 
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the summer of 1942. Then, with the beginning of a new phase in the 
production program, there was no increase in accepted weight per 
employee until the early spring of 1943. From that time onward the 
jnerease in accepted weight per employee has been rapid, almost 
doubling in a year and reaching 96 pounds in May 1944, as compared 
with only 21 pounds in January 1941 and 49 pounds in March 1943. 
Part of the increase in 1941 was due to a lengthening of hours, but 
since 1942 the increase described is an increase in hourly output as 
well as per worker per month. Because of this increase in output, 
the labor cost per pound of airplane is only about a third as great as 
it was early in 1941, despite the fact that earnings per hour are over 
half again as large. The pattern of increasing productivity in the 
airframe branch as shown here may be taken as an illustration of the 
production experience of the other branches of the aircraft industry. 
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The German Labor Front 


By Ernest Hampurcer, New School for Social Research * 


Summary 


MORE than 11 years ago, shortly after the seizure of power by the 
National Socialists, the German Labor Front was created as the first 
of their mass organizations. It consisted of a nucleus of 5 million 
trade-union members, who, after the storm troopers’ raid on all union 
headquarters on May 2, 1933, and the ruthless liquidation of the labor. 
union officers, were forced under Nazi control. Six years later, when 
the second World War broke out, the Labor Front included 20 million 
individual members in Germany proper as well as almost 3 millions in 
Austria, Sudetenland, Danzig, and the western Polish territories, 
which had been incorporated into “Greater Germany.” The Labor 
Front then included practically all nonagricultural gainfully occupied 
persons with the exception of the civil servants and members of the 
professions, who were assigned to other associations. The National 
Food Estate, the compulsory organization of the people in agricul- 
tural occupations, the Chamber of Culture, National Socialist Lay. 
yers’ Association, etc., became “collective members,” bringing the 
total membership in the Labor Front to about 30 millions. 

It carried on press and propaganda work, was responsible for 
certain features of industrial relations, promoted welfare work in the 
plants, and directed the activities of the so-called “Strength through 
Joy’’—an organization carrying on many recreational, athletic, and 
other functions for workers. 

After the beginning of the war the scope of the Labor Front nar- 
rowed and its activities were increasingly directed toward war aims 
and away from the former social purposes. Its main efforts were 
those of keeping up Army morale with entertainments of variouw 
kinds and of looking after German and foreign workers in labor 
camps. 

Although its accomplishments should not be overrated, the Labor 
Front was nevertheless the main instrument for propaganda in Nas 
Germany. Through its vast organization it was in touch with » 
dividuals throughout the country, down to the last “ cope 
consumer,” and all of its activities were permeated with the Nasi 
philosophy. For these reasons the organization is very important in 
any consideration of the future of free associations among the 
workers of post-war Germany. 


Structure of the Labor Front 


When the Labor Front was created, it seemed to set a pattern for 
the corporations, the then glorified prospective structural units of the 
Third Reich. The corporations of manual workers and of i 
employees each consisted of several Nazi-controlled associations 
which superseded the 168 former unions that had been dissolved; 

1 This article is a summary of a report prepared in connection with the Research Project on Social and 


Economic Controls in Germany and Russia, organized under the Graduate Faculty of the New Schoo! for 
Social Research. 
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corporations of employers and middle-class peoples were likewise 
created and incorporated into the Labor Front as Nazi substitutes 
for former free associations. 

In November 1933, however, the corporations were declared dis- 
solved. From then on the once-praised corporate idea was alter- 
nately denounced as reactionary or as “Marxism authorized and 
controlled by the State.” The Labor Front was eventually proclaimed 
by Hitler to be “‘the only existing corporation.” Employers, manual 
workers, salaried employees, and urban middle-class people were 
reorganized into the Labor Front on an individual basis without being 
allowed separate organizations. The remodeling of the Labor Front, 
which was completed at the end of 1934, severed the old trade-union 
ties and loyalties and disorganized labor entirely, thus removing the 

tential danger of countermoves against the regime. 

With the disappearance of the corporate idea, the guiding principle 
of Labor Front organization became that of tight bureaucratic control 
over the mass membership. By 1939 the Labor Front was subdi- 
vided into 41 districts (Gaue), 807 counties (Kreise) and 27,127 locals 
in the “Greater German Reich.”’ In all shops with more than 5 em- 
ployees, chief stewards (Betriebsobmaenner) were installed, who con- 
trolled the cell and block leaders (chiefs of the smallest units) and had 
staffs ranging up to 14 functionaries with assistants and an impressive 
range of activities designed for the control of workers on the job and 
d their leisure time. The chief stewards were also the leaders of 
the shop troops (Werkscharen)—the militarized National Socialist 
elite of youthful workers who assumed leadership in every campaign 
for political purposes, increased productivity, etc. The shop troops, 
“implacable adversaries of class struggle and capitalism,” by 1939 
numbered 340,000 in 9,500 plants. 

This whole network of agencies and formations was directed from 
the top by Labor Front leader Robert Ley, with the aid of numerous 
central bureaus. Between 1938 and 1941 (the years of the greatest 
variety of tasks) the central office of the Labor Front was subdi- 
vided into 59 branch offices—11 for administrative tasks of the Labor 
Front itself, 19 for various activities, 17 to deal with specific industries 
and trades, and 6 to handle relationships with the ce of the Four- 
Year Plan and with the army, navy and air fleet; 6 others were sub- 
divisions of the Strength through Joy department of the Labor Front. 


Relation to National Socialist Party 


The position of the German Labor Front in the Third Reich was 
characterized on the one hand by independence from the Reich ad- 
ministration and on the other by complete dependence upon the Nazi 
Party. The Party wanted the Labor Front as an instrument of its 
own, performing services requested by the Nazi Government but not 
subordinated to the national bureaucracy which the Party members 
hever ceased to distrust in spite of its increasing nazification. The 
device of identical leadership over corresponding governmental and 
Party agencies, which was applied in many instances, was not ex- 
tended to the Labor Front and the Ministry of Labor. Also, when 
at the outbreak of the war many bodies previously not subjected to 

t governmental control were incorporated into governmental 
cies in order to avoid friction and conflicts by clear subordination, 
Labor Front remained untouched by these measures. 
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Thus, strange as it seems, the Labor Front always had only a loog 
connection with the Reich Ministry of Labor. There was even a bay 
on the name and photograph of Minister of Labor Franz Seldte, 
Robert Ley, on the other hand, was not only Labor Front leader but 
also chief of staff of the Nazi Party, a position fourth in rank in the 
Party hierarchy. From there on down, the closest affiliation between 
Nazi Party and Labor Front was ensured. The subdivisions corres. 
ponded geographically to those of the Party. The chiefs of the Labor 
Front offices all over the country were politically subordinated to 
chiefs of the Party offices and often to their deputies. The chief 
stewards and the cell and block leaders were representatives of the 
Party. 

The privilege of Party membership was confined to a minority of 
the German people; consequently, the German Labor Front included 
a majority of non-Party members and the ratio might run as high as 
4 to 1. The Labor Front was built, however, upon one fundamental 
Nazi device: the entire leadership stratum, paid leaders and sub 
leaders as well as unpaid petty functionaries such as chiefs of smal] 
locals and plants, cells and blocks in shops and streets, consisted of 
Party members. In 1939, the Labor Front had 36,000 paid officials; 
in addition 2 million unpaid functionaries dedicated their spare time 
to its service, attracted by numerous small advantages, the prestige 
of belonging to the ruling Party, and the pride in being petty com- 
manders in a militarized society. Finally, the shop troops were either 
members of the Party or aspirants to early admission. Thus, thro 
this network, the governing Party held in its grip the entire gainfully 
occupied nonagricultural population, including wives and dependents. 
The petty chiefs, through day-to-day observations, denunciations, 
and conversations, became thoroughly acquainted with the attitudes, 
behavior, abilities, weaknesses, loyalties, family relationships, and 
other characteristics of the men in their units. With this formidable 
knowledge, they were capable, by the means at their disposal, of pre 
venting the totalitarian German society from disintegrating, even in 
perilous moments, mostly before having to resort to the Gestapo. 
Innumerable loyalties, connections, and dependencies have developed 
in Nazi Germany through this organization. Many of them will sur 
vive a formal dissolution of the Labor Front and will arouse problems 
for many years to come. 






































FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


As regards finances of the Labor Front, the Nazi chiefs have always 
bluntly rejected suggestions, even when made by influential employer 
and high officials, for financial control other than that exercised by 
the treasurer of the Nazi Party. Although the Labor Front neve 
published a budget it is nevertheless possible, on the basis of figures 
occasionally released, to estimate the amount of money available for 
Labor Front purposes. The monthly dues of the average membe 
rose from 1.21 marks in 1933 to 1.95 marks in 1938. In the latte 
year, the”revenues from membership dues were about 450 million 
marks. Including the dues of the Austrian and Sudetenland mem 
pase dues may have aggregated, in 1939, about 500 or 550 million 
marks. 

This was, however, not the only source of Labor Front income 
Labor Front leader, Robert Ley, following the example of other out 
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standing Party bosses, built up a powerful holding organization on 
the “trust” principle. The assets of this trust consisted mostly of 
ty seized from the former trade-union owners—headquarters 
Prildings, resorts, hotels and restaurants, insurance firms, consumers’ 
cooperatives, publishing houses and theaters, house-construction and 
workers’ settlement companies, and the German Labor Bank. 
All these enterprises were considerably enlarged and made more 
fitable, with the political and financial help of governmental and 
arty agencies. In the sickness-insurance institutions of the Labor 
Front, for example, 114 million persons were insured in 1942. By 1938 
the German Labor Bank had 34 branches and had become one of the 

test banking organizations in Germany. During the war, like 
the other Labor Front companies, it extended its activities over the 
occupied territories; it had its own branches in nearly all of the large 
towns of Europe and controlled important banks in occupied countries. 
The Labor Front trust was enlarged in 1937 by an automobile factory, 
the People’s Automobile Works (Volkswagenwerk), in Fallersleben, in 
which the Labor Front invested 200 million marks.? This plant has 
turned out hundreds of thousands of cars for war purposes, delaying 
indefinitely the claims of 300,000 Labor Front members who, having 
paid some 200 million marks in advance installment payments, were 
led to believe they were entitled to the quick acquisition of a car. 

A third source of revenue for the Labor Front consisted of contri- 
butions by the Reich Government. As the Government refunded to 
the Nazi Party and its affiliates expenditures required in the execution 
of a German law or decree, the Labor Front was therefore entitled to 
refunds of expenses made for auxiliary activities for the Trustees of 
Labor, the labor courts, the confidential councils, etc. 

Altogether, it is probable that the income from business enterprises 
and refunds approximated that from membership dues. In 1939 and 
1940, the total revenues may therefore have amounted to about a 
billion marks. Expenditures were about 300 million marks in 1935 
(of which no less than 40 percent were for salaries of the Labor Front 
personnel), and may have slightly exceeded 400 millions in 1939. The 
excess of revenues, averaging several hundred million marks yearly 
since 1935 and more than half a billion each year from 1939 to 1941, 
were invested in Reich treasury bonds or Labor Front enterprises 
such as the People’s Automobile Works, thus contributing to the 
financing of Germany’s war preparation and the war. 


Position in the Third Reich 


A basic statute for the Labor Front was not adopted until October 
1934. The statute defined the Labor Front as the organization of all 
Germans working with brain and brawn and aiming at the formation of 
a ——, community and a community of performance.”’ This 
implied ee cy for National Socialist principles and the pursuance 
of social measures on the basis of a mutual understanding between 
employers and employees, was designed to secure industrial peace but 
hot to determine conditions of work. The Labor Front also partici- 
pated in tasks under the national labor statute of 1934, establishing 
the “leadership” principle in industry. Finally, the Labor Front was 


*In 1944 the Volkswagenwerk became one of the main assembly plants for the flying (robot) bombs. 
The has now been destroyed. 
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entrusted with vocational training and the direction of the well-know) 
organization, Strength through Joy. 

The vagueness of the Labor Front statute and its failure to defing 
precisely the relationship of the Labor Front to the administration led 
to a variety of interpretations. This resulted in a struggle for powe 
between Labor Front leaders (backed by Party officialdom) and the 
Ministry of Labor (encouraged by the Reich bureaucracy and not 
least by the Ministry’s regional agents, the Trustees of Labor, who 
were reliable Nazis but were only in exceptional cases taken from the 
ranks of Labor Front Officials). The employers tried to defend them. 
selves against the violent attacks upon them as “capitalists,” launched 
by Labor Front officials, and against the interference in employer. 
employee relations by shop stewards and by Labor Front officials 
outside the plants. They stressed their right to the “leadership” of 
their enterprises. They looked for help, and often found it, in the 
friendly Ministry of Economics headed by Hjalmar Schacht. They 
even bribed Nazi and Labor Front functionaries. 

The struggle for power among the social forces in the Nazi State, 
behind the facade of enforced national unity cannot be described here, 
In the fields of labor relations and social structure the outcome was 
determined by the needs of pre-war and, later, war production. Such 
needs could not be met without competent national labor administra. 
tion and the collaboration of the industrialists. Hitler’s proclama- 
tions, calling for ‘‘collaboration of all social forces in the interest of 
highest productivity and efficiency,” in 1935, and for “social peace,” 
in 1936, enforced a compromise. The Labor Front chiefs had to 
renounce agitation, ambitions as labor leaders, etc., and be satisfied 
with the role of auxiliary agents of the Nazi Government. The 
downward trend of their aspirations is expressed in Robert Ley’s 
resigned statement of 1939, in which he defined the Labor Front as 
“a great educational institution and a motor; it wants to suggest, 
advise and push forward, but not itself to execute matters, nor to 
perform economic or technical tasks.” 

The war contributed to a further decrease in the influence of the 
Labor Front, confirmed in 1942 by the appointment of Fritz Sauckel 
as Commissioner for Manpower. Although ranking high in the Naa 
Party, he worked chiefly through the civil servants of the Ministry 
of Labor and the regional Labor Trustees and their staffs, utilizing 
the Labor Front only for secondary tasks. As a result, the Com 
missioner of Manpower and the Ministry of Labor administered, 
between them, all the vital functions of labor relations, the release of 
collective rules (replacing the former collective agreements), mat 
power problems, unemployment insurance, the traditional factory 
inspectorate, and social legislation in the field of sickness, old-age, 
invalidity, and accident insurance. 

Even in the field of relief to needy members it would be safe not # 
overrate the importance of the Labor Front. Since the latter had 
acknowledged, in 1933, the rights acquired by the old trade-umo 
members through payment of premiums, it paid some benefits. The 
total amount was, however, less than that granted previously by the 
trade-unions and in the years before the war did not exceed 3 to4 
marks yearly for the average member. 
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German Labor Front 
Pre-War Activities of the Labor Front 


PRESS AND PROPAGANDA 


The German Labor Front was the greatest organization for the 
domestic interpretation, distribution, and reception of Joseph Goebbel’s 
propaganda. For purposes of organized domestic consumption, the 
central Labor Front i and propaganda agency performed an 
important political and organizational task. 

olitically, the Labor Front propagandists took into account the 
fact that, although numerically the workers predominated in the 
organization, nevertheless the middle-class members were not unim- 
portant. The output of the Governmental and Party propaganda 
offices was therefore cleared and prepared with both groups in mind. 
In dealing with labor they were inspired by three guiding principles 
jnasmany periods. In the first period the objective was to transform 
the worker of the “‘liberalistic’’ period into a worker of the National 
Socialist era, blindly obedient to the Fuhrer, thinking politically and 
doing his - according to German military traditions. The annihi- 
lation of the Marxist and shaping of the National Socialist worker was 
considered accomplished in 1935. In the second period the purpose 
was to endow the emerging “soldier of labor” with the qualities 
indispensable for the success of the regime. He was educated for his 
actual and future task, especially for exemplary political and voca- 
tional behavior in his occupational surroundings, in order to improve 
and speed the total pre-war and war production in the service of the 
Fihrer. Since the beginning of the third period, in 1939, all propa- 

da has been dominated by the basic conception that the military 
Front and the home front are one, in the defense of National Socialist 
Germany against its foes. The soldier of labor has constantly been 
reminded of the National Socialist sense of duty, discipline, obedience, 
comradeship, and readiness to sacrifice, as well as the necessity of 
supreme performance for meine Nazi Germany and the world from 
their Jewish, capitalist, and Bolshevist enemies. 

The Labor Front propagandists relied first of all on the spoken word. 
At first, big propaganda campaigns were launched, but these became 
secondary in importance in comparison with the daily efforts of re- 
gional, local, and plant press and propaganda agents. These agents 
transmittedjand interpreted the central slogans, appeals, and directives 
to the functionaries who were in contact with the men and women in 
the smallest units. The direct influence on the individual “propa- 
ganda consumer’? was overwhelming, because of the supervisory and 
controlling position of the propaganda agents. In the zones of the 
hew war industries established since 1936, supposedly safe from bom- 
bardment, millions of workers have lived in barracks, separated from 
their families, under tight Labor Front control. The mobilization of 
hundreds of thousands for the construction of the West Wall in 1938 
and 1939 was a big dress rehearsal for the later adjustment of propa- 
ae to life in soldiers’ and workers’ camps and in camps of 

r, 


Means of indoctrination utilized by the Labor Front propaganda 
agents were various. Meetings were organized in the shops. Prom- 
ising young Labor Front members received long and thorough training 
i 11 training centers, and employers and Labor Front functionaries 
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had shorter periods of training in similar centers. Community rooms f 
rest rooms, and “houses of comradeship” in the plants were provided aut 
with radio and abundant reading material. Th 
In 1933 the former trade-union periodicals were transformed into rest 
ardent Nazi organs of the Labor Front. The vast Labor Front press tior 
consisted, in 1939, of about 700 periodicals with a monthly circulation eve 
of more than 35 million copies, operating for the most part under their def 
previous trade-union title. These carried political propaganda, pop- tral 
ularized Labor Front activities, and included sections on vocational hav 
training. There were, moreover, about 500 employees’ magazines, vidi 
with a circulation of about 4 million, issued in all large plants and ed- h 
ited under the responsibility of the employers under instructions and rem 
supervision of the Labor Front press service. These periodicals COO} 
praised the National Socialist regime and the progress of the “work lecti 
community”’ in the individual plants. Strength through Joy monthly local 
programs, with a combined circulation of 4 million, were published in tory 
every district and carried Nazi political indoctrination intermingled influ 
with announcement of and propaganda for and by Strength through Le 
Joy activities. At the beginning of the Nazi regime almost half of lists 
the German people boycotted the totalitarian newspapers, and the hone 
daily newspaper circulation dropped from 27 million in 1932 to less than of ex 
16 million in 1934. The Labor Front organs were thus in most cases socia 
the only newspapers which entered the workers’ homes and were there- cons! 
fore important in spite of the admittedly low interest of the majority of sory 
the workers. Their eagerness to read, indeed, cannot be measured by uons 
the circulation figures, since most of the periodicals were delivered free sent | 
of charge to the members or were paid for, on subscription by Labor insur 
Front functionaries, through deduction from the pay checks of the an UI 
workers. of th 
The war put an end to most of the Labor Front press. By 1942 the of th 
press was reduced to about a fourth of its former importance, and 4 con 
became negligible in 1943. Important for the post-war period is the plete 
fact that the vocational press always had a large circulation and en tatior 
joyed a high reputation among the German masses. Prior to the not fa 
Hitler regime, many workers who no longer subscribed for a daily indep 
paper were still reading their trade-union periodical. Therefore, the Cor 
reconversion of Labor Front periodicals might offer certain opportu- offices 
nities for political reeducation after the destruction of National strum 
Socialism. labor 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 2 , 

As strikes and lockouts, as well as associations of workers and em lost in 
ployers and their activities, have been outlawed, industrial peace @ ro" 
Germany is based upon compulsion. The Minister of Labor and yer 
(since 1942) the Commissioner of Manpower and their regional agen |g 
cies have been regulating dictatorially all details of work, conditionsof 
employment and discharge, wages, hours, and vacations, leaving some often 1 
less essential questions to be covered by shop rules. The labor 9 Werecc 
courts, inherited from the Weimar Republic but largely deprivedal § ‘emp 
their former importance, rule on individual controversies over the progres 
contract. The Labor Front is supposed to watch over industrial peace the me 
in the enterprises, by maintaining and enforcing the “work comm the sta; 


nity,” and to this end cooperate with the Labor Trustees, the Com 
missioner of Manpower, and other agencies, 
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The Labor Front chiefs have long insisted upon their pre-eminent 
authority in the matter of industrial peace in the individual plants. 
They wanted to restrict the Reich Labor Trustees to decisions of final 
result only; until all Labor Front attempts to smooth the labor rela- 
tions in the shops had failed, the Labor Trustees should not step in or 
even be approached by either employers or workers. They were 
defeated on this point by the Ministry of Labor in a long fight for cen- 
tralized control, as against the individual arrangements that would 
have resulted from varying local Labor Front relationships with indi- 
yidual employers. 

In certain fields, nevertheless, the Labor Front officials retained 
remarkable influence. In the first years of the regime they pri f 
cooperated with the Reich Labor Trustees in the establishment of col- 
jective work regulations. After the incorporation of the regional and 
local offices for Placement and Unemployment Insurance and of Fac- 

Inspection into the agencies of the Labor Trustees, in 1938, the 
influence of the Labor Front in this field declined considerably. 
labor courts —Lay judges of the labor courts were selected from 
lists drawn up by the Labor Front, as were also assessors for social- 
honor courts which impose warnings and fines and can remove leaders 
of enterprises and followers from the work community for violations of 
social honor. Inspired by trade-union examples and enlarging them 
considerably, the Labor Front created regional and local legal advi- 
sry offices which gave advice to workers and employers on all ques- 
tions concerning labor relations and social insurance, and might repre- 
sent members, both employers and employees, in the labor and social- 
insurance courts. The offices tried to bring the conflicting parties to 
an understanding before going to court, and usually succeeded, in view 
of the slight prospect of a favorable court decision against the opinion 
ofthe Labor Front. As the advisory offices had to be consulted before 
acomplaint was made, the pursuit of all legal claims was under com- 
plete Labor Front control. The continuous publication, interpre- 
tation, and criticism of labor-court rulings by the Labor Front could 
not fail to influence court decisions under a regime which had abolished 
independence of courts. 

Confidential councils, established by a law of 1934 in plants and 
ofices employing 20 or more persons, were supposed to be another in- 
strument of securing industrial peace. Acting as a representation of 
labor (but with rights strongly restricted in comparison to those of the 
shop councils of the Weimar Republic), and intended to cooperate 

ith the employers under whose chairmanship they met, they soon 
lst in importance. Nonparticipation of the workers in the votes of 
es or open disapproval of the candidates presented by the em- 

yer in agreement with the chief steward of the Labor Front fre- 
fey compelled the Trustees to step in and appoint the councils. 
1935, new elections of councils were suspended and the Trustees 

often used their right to unseat and replace such council members as 
were considered uncooperative or made representations and complaints 
employers and Trustees. The work of the councils was taken over 
progressively by the staffs of the Labor Front stewards in the plants; 
members of the councils for the most part became identical with 
the staffs of the stewards. Since the council activities were too greatly 
reduced to offer useful items of discussion in their rare meetings, the 
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topics were routinized by official instruction and the meetings became 
a mere formality. 

Employers’ welfare work.—Between 1935 and 1938 the Labor Front 
launched campaigns urging the employers to translate into deeds the 
care for the ~ ea with which they were charged by the law for 
national labor. In addition to such specific performances as were 
based upon law or decree, the building of dwellings for workers, shop 
improvements, promotion of Strength through Joy, serving of warm 
meals at low prices, and payment of compensation to workers and 
their families for participation at Party or Labor Front meetings or 
military exercises were urged and frequently agreed upon. In 1938, 
the cost of ‘‘additional social performances” was said to have amounted 
to 785 million marks, or an average of about 40 marks for each worker 
or 2%-percent of his pay. The accuracy of this figure, however, is 
doubtful; moreover, on the average, comparison with similar pre- 
Hitler figures indicates not much more than the usual advance of 
social spendings by companies in boom periods. After the beginning 
of 1939, however, when the last reserves of labor had been swept to- 
gether to work for the war machine, the Labor Front had to reverse 
its policy. Voluntary compensation to the workers in the form of pa 
as well as in general social care and even increases of vacation penal 
were considered as unfair means of attracting workers from other fac- 
tories, and were therefore prohibited. The topic of additional social 
care which for years had dominated Labor Front propaganda and 
activities suddenly disappeared. Nothing shows more clearly the 
compliance of the Labor Front alternately with all social and anti- 
social instructions of the Nazi regime and its complete lack of any 
moral commitment to social work. 


STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 


Among the numerous activities of the Labor Front, the Strength 
through Joy movement was the most popular. After its creation in 
November 1933 it was at first an affiliate of the Labor Front under 
Ley’s leadership; in 1938 it became a Labor Front department. 
Strength through Joy had a monopoly on leisure-time organization, 
offered evening classes in most towns and rural communities, and 
became the outstanding Nazi agency for adult education. It intro- 
duced in all big plants sports for leisure hours; it organized hikes, 
promoted swimming and boating, and short and long trips in Germany 
and abroad; it was the largest travel bureau in the world. The organ- 
ization took over, purchased, or built resort centers in the mountains 
and at the beaches, rented or built ships for trips to foreign countries, 
and promoted the small “Strength through Joy car” which was i- 
tended to become the workers’ automobile in a country in which earm- 
ings were too low and car prices too high to allow the worker and 
lower middle classes to purchase and operate a car of the usual size. 

Strength through Joy activities were for years a leading propaganda 
medium and were themselves permeated by Nazi propaganda: no 
trip to Italy without praising the Axis and its aims; no lecture omutting 
indoctrination of Nazism and racism; no performance without paying 
homage to Nazi principles; no military band concert not designed 
arouse militaristic feelings. Although many of the Strength 
Joy activities had previously been initiated or performed by 
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unions, Strength through Joy was presented as a splendid manifes- 
tation of Socialism in the Third Reich, breaking the barriers which 
gparated the underprivileged from cultural life and upper-class 
enjoyments. ; i 

owever, even from the Nazi point of view the organization had 
its failures as well as its successes. Thus, although the expanding 

rt activities in the plants and vacation trips were highly appreci- 
ated, adult education suffered a serious setback. The installments 
on the “Strength through Joy car’’ were so large and the costs of car 
operation so high as to be beyond the means of manual workers. 

The Strength through Joy accomplishments have been greatly exag- 

ted by Nazi propaganda. Retrospective Labor Front figures of 
1940 invalidate previous distorted releases; they show that even in 
the best year the average adult German attended only one performance 

year at theaters, concerts, cabarets, movies, and similar activities fur- 
thered by Strength through Joy. The average manual worker could 
look forward to participation in a trip exceeding a prolonged week- 
end excursion only about once in every 30 years, and the salaried 
employee once in every 8 years. Their prospects for a trip to foreign 
countries were about once in 200 and 75 years, respectively. Never- 
theless, between 1934 and 1939 hundreds of thousands of workers 
were able for the first time to take a trip during vacation; and the 
psychological effect of such spectacular accomplishments as trips to 
Italy, Norway, or Africa on the youth and the majority of workers 
who had not been organized in free trade-unions and knew nothing of 
their work for the steady improvement of the conditions can be rated 
much higher than the above figures suggest. 

Although the yearly turnover of Strength through Joy amounted 
roughly to a billion marks, the organization itself contributed only 15 
to 20 millions, exclusive of the salaries of the 6,000 paid officials and 
the office expenses. The costs of the activities were covered in other 
ways. Shop improvements were attained in numerous cases by 
upaid working hours or the work of shop troops; the employers 
bore at least the expenses for needed material. Costs for trips were 
lowered by negotiations with railroad and hotel managers on mass 
transport, lodging and board—devices which were not new in Germany 
but were now more successfully applied by wide-scale planning, more 
daborate organization, and, above all, powerful governmental and 
Party backing. For more expensive trips, pisiner ie those to forei 
countries, the Labor Front and employers gave grants to politically 
reliable and efficient workers. 


Wartime Activities 


Although immediately after the outbreak of the war the Labor Front 
organization and activities were largely transformed, this trend became 
more obvious in 1942 after the first reverses of the Russian campaign, 
and led to a comprehensive administrative reform in March 1943. 
The 59 subdivisions were reduced to 10: Organization, personnel, 
Political training, press, propaganda, youth and social legislation, 
vocational training, labor research, Strength through Joy, and “enter- 

organization.”’ The last named replaced the 17 trade offices. 
were to concentrate on greater efficiency of labor, conservation 
of working power, strengthening of readiness to work, and conservation 
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of industrial peace, while at the same time watching wages and plant 
discipline. Full concentration on war needs, with a total elimination 
of activities not related to warfare, was the guiding principle. 

The two outstanding wartime tasks of the Labor Front were the 
work of the Strength through Joy for the army, and the work of the 
Office for Manpower for all German and foreign workers in camps, 

Army activities—In 1939, the Labor Front took over, by agreement 
with the German High Command, ‘the whole cultural care for the 
army With the exception of motion pictures.”” In 1940 entertainment 
for the army amounted to about 80 percent, and in 1941 almost 9 
percent, of the total Strength through Joy work. Vacation trips for 
civilians had to be abandoned in 1940 and leisure-time activities were 
restricted to sports. Looking back at 1941 the Nazi press had to 
admit that ‘‘care for health in the plants suffers from lack of physicians 
and drugs. * * * no material is available for shop improvements 
and * * * construction of workers’ dwellings can be considered 
only if new manpower has to be housed.” In January 1942 Ley took 
the final step, ordering all Strength through Joy activities for civilian 
purposes to be stopped, except some performances in labor camps, 

From 1940 to 1942 impressive figures were released on Strength 
through Joy performances for soldiers, especially the Wounded and 
sick, intended to maintain or restore their morale. At a meeting of 
the Labor Front in Paris, in 1942, it was reported that hundreds of 
thousands of plays, concerts, recitals, etc., had been given before many 
millions of soldiers. Adult education was restricted to Germap- 
language courses for foreign workers in Germany and people of the 
incorporated western Polish and French territories. In addition, 
Strength through Joy ships became hospital ships or carried German 
families returning from the Baltic countries to settle in Germany. 
After 1942, however, even the work for military purposes rapi 
declined. The combing out of all able-bodied men for military service 
and war work, the military reverses in the Soviet Union, and the air 
bombardments precluded activities on the former scale. Finally, in 
August. 1944 Goebbels decreed, and in October completed, the disso- 
lution of the Strength through Joy organization, in addition to many 
other Party institutions. 

Camp activities—The care for workers in camps was singled out by 
Commissioner for Manpower Fritz Sauckel as an outstanding part of 
the Labor Front’s war effort. He wanted to utilize its experience in 
mass organization and supervision gained in dealing with the West 
Wall workers before the war and the labor battalions of the Todt 
Organization during the war. 

For German workers, an activity already tested had thus to be 
continued on a larger scale and adjusted to new conditions. In the 
Polish Government General, for example, 118 camps for German labor 
were established under Labor Front supervision. These German 
workers had to serve as foremen and supervisors of Polish labor. It 
appeared advisable to keep them together outside working hours net 
only because of the difference in housing and food, but also for reasons 
of discipline. 

The handling of foreign labor offered more complicated problems 
The Office of Manpower created central and regional divisions 
foreign labor. Foreign divisions of the Office were opened in 
capitals of occupied territories or the countries allied with or friendly 
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io Germany; the Foreign Organization of the Labor Front had done 
a preparatory job, in pre-war times, by establishing solid footholds in 
every country.® The foreign divisions were aided in their work by 
ofices of a Dutch, Belgian, etc., Labor Front, established under 
German control and run by labor Quislings; the Labor Front subdivi- 
sions for foreign labor in Germany were manned by collaborators 
taken from their ranks. 

The Labor Front started the ‘‘care’’ of foreign workers after they had 
heen hired in occupied territory. Between 1940 and 1943, several mil- 
lion workers were conveyed to Germany and more than a thousand 
camps in “Greater Germany” and several hundreds in German-occu- 

ied territory were taken over by the Labor Front. It selected the 
sdministrative personnel for the camps and gave them a thorough 
training. ‘They were advised to iron out difficulties with foreign labor, 
to promote a “community life” at the workplace and in the camps, and 
todo everything to strengthen the working readiness and discipline of 
foreign labor by propaganda, amusements, and, if necessary, compul- 
son. In 1942, meals for 4.2 million workers daily were provided in the 
labor camps by 15,000 kitchens. Libraries were created and 78 peri- 
odicals were published in 21 languages. Vocational training and re- 
training, based on tests of skills and aptitudes, were provided. The 
millions of foreign workers were expected to become propagandists of 
National Socialism when they returned home; they had to be ‘‘con- 
vinced of the superiority of German abilities, justice and incorrupt- 


ibility.” 

Other wartime activities centered on war needs, too. Labor Front 
leaders and subleaders for the armament industry were trained to 
tighten the control and develop productivity there. Boys and girls 
working away from their homes were given care, lodged, and super- 
vised by the Labor Front and the Hitler Youth. The number of full- 
and part-time physicians and of female social workers under Labor 
Front supervision in the enterprises increased. With 40 full-time and 
395 part-time physicians and 2,000 newly hired female social workers 
(between 1941 and 1943), the number was still extremely low and re- 
vealed particularly a lack of interest in and care for the working women 
who had replaced inducted men by millions. Kitchens in the plants in- 
creased from 6,000 to 12,000 between 1939 and 1942, and workers get- 
ing their meals there rose from 1.2 to 3.5 millions; in 1942 about a third 
of all German industrial workers had their meals in plants or camps, a 
far-reaching change in German living habits enforced by Labor Front 
planning and organization. 

Vocational training.—Participation of the Labor Front in vocational 
training increased in line with the manifold needs of training or re- 
training. The training organization of industry maintained its leading 
position; it created the basis for unified training aims and prepared 
material enabling foremen and other unschooled trainees to perform 
their tasks according to proven methods. The Labor Front went into 
training within industry by opening training shops at which 3 million 
yorkers have received training. The Labor Front press for vocational 
taining, on the other hand, had to be greatly reduced. The yearly 
Yoeational competition, however, which was started in 1934 for youth 
— 

*The work of the Labor Front in this field has also come to the knowledge of a larger public in the United 


States h the trial of the German American Vocational League (the American branch of the German 
labor Front) before the Federal Court at Newark, N. J., from March to May 1944. 
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and extended in 1938 to the whole working population, was still held ip 
1943, whereas the model enterprise contest for the highest economic 
and social performances was last organized in 1942—a proof of the 
value attributed to the promotion of vocational improvements and 
the discovery of skills and talents, not to forget the devotion to the 
Nazi way of life which is a compulsory subject in all contests. 


The Labor Front in the Post-War Period 


What should be done with the Labor Front after the victory of the 
United Nations has been repeatedly discussed: whether it should be 
dissolved, or transformed and utilized in a new form for leadi 
German labor back from Hitlerism to the pursuit of decent sims al 
honest methods of national and international labor and social policy, 
The organization has been suggested as one possible means of recon- 
stituting quickly the trade-union movement (under trusted appointees 
of the occupying forces, including representatives of the international 
labor movement). Concern has been expressed with regard to the 
organizational vacuum that would follow the dissolution of the Labor 
Front. On the strength of an analysis of the present position and 
activities of the Labor Front, this anxiety is not shared by others who 
are opposed to the future utilization of this organ of Nazism with its 
ramifications throughout German life. They warn that an eyvolv- 
tionary transformation and a change in leadership would not be suffi- 
cient to prevent an organizational survival of Nazism in the cells of 
the Labor Front.‘ 

This was also the point of view of one of the rare official utterances 
dealing with this problem—a resolution proposed by the International 
Labor Office but not adopted by the International Labor Conference 
in Philadelphia. The resolution recommended that the Labor Front 
be liquidated without delay, that any legislation or regulations in- 
compatible with freedom of association and its effective exercise be 
declared invalid immediately, that under the regime of occupation in 
consultation with a United Nations Labor Commissioner the continua- 
tion of such activities of the Labor Front as are of genuine social 
value be assured, and that the property and funds of the Labor Front 
(to be held in trust by the Labor Commissioner) be drawn upon for 
the purpose of assisting the reconstitution of free workers’ organiza- 
tions and other appropriate purposes.® 

In that resolution there are debatable points with regard to the 
immediate restoration of freedom of association and other issues. It 
is not intended, however, to deal in this study with the details of 
policy in post-war Germany .® 

‘ For unofficial proposals in this direction, see American Labor Conference on International Affairs, 
Studies in Post-War Reconstruction No. 3: Germany in the Transition Period, by Hedwig Wachenheim, 
June 1944 (p. 14). See also The Revival of the German Labor Movement After the War, by 
Wachenheim (in International Post War Problems, New York, June 1944, pp. 371-386); Plan for Recon 
struction of German Trade-Union Movement (in Monthly Labor Review, Washington, August 1944, pp. 


339); Germany After Hitler, by Paul Hagen, New York, 1943 (pp. 127-135); The Next Germany, 
New York, = Books, 1943 (pp. 45, 68); and the Trade Union Movement in Germany, Past, Present 
and Future, by Hans Gottfurcht, ndon, Centre for German Workers in Great Britain, 1944. 

* International Labor Conference, 26th Session Recommendations to the United Nations for Present and 
Post-War Social Policy. Report Il, Montreal, 1944 (pp. 49-57; 83-84). 

¢ The code for occupied Germany established by the Civil Affairs Division of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces includes a law (No, 5) prov ding for the dissolution of the Nazi Party and all its subdivisions, sub- 
sidiaries, offices, and titutions. All further activity of these organizations is mude illegal, a 
necessary to preserve property funds, records, and equipment (all of these will be taxen into by 
the Military Government). The German Labor Front, as an affiliate of the Nazi Party, is subject to 


provisions. 
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Labor Conditions in Denmark' 


Summary 


DENMARK’S economy is based primarily on agriculture. Prior to 
the war, agriculture accounted for about 35 percent of all gainfully 
occupied persons, whereas only 27 percent were in manufacturing, 
mechanical trades, and handicrafts. Unemployment during the 1930’s 
rose to a high point in 1932 but declined gradually thereafter until 
the outbreak of the war. Since 1933, placements have been generally 
made through communal public employment exchanges. 

Wages are usually fixed by collective bargaining. Average hourly 
earnings in 1939 varied from 1.29 kroner (about 35 cents)? for unskilled 
workers in the sugar industry in towns and rural areas to 2.63 kroner 
(about 70 cents) for bricklayers in Copenhagen. Under the Nazis, 
real wages declined from an index of 106 in 1939 to 87 in 1941. Pre- 
vious agreements were cancelled and wages were frozen at a reduced 
level, but certain wage supplements were granted to compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living. The 8-hour day, with minimum over- 
time pay of 25 percent above regular wages, was almost universally 
observed in trade and industry. 

The great majority of industrial wage earners and salaried employees 
were organized into trade-unions. In 1939 there were 68 national 
and 11 independent unions, the total membership of which had in- 
creased 49 percent since 1931. Before the German occupation, col- 
lective disputes were settled before the Permanent Arbitration Court. 
Three regional conciliators were charged with the settlement of dis- 
putes within their respective regions. Following the German occupa- 
tion, strikes were banned and industrial disputes were brought before 
a Labor and Mediation Board. 

The Danish cooperative movement, which ranked among the fore- 
most in the world, was one of great variety. The importance of 
cooperatives in the economic life of Denmark may be seen from the 
fact that about 90 percent of the agricultural population belonged to 
one or more cooperative associations. Under the German occupation, 
the cooperative organizations (which in other German-occupied 
countries had generally been liquidated) continued to function, al- 
though numerous restrictions and controls were imposed upon them. 

Denmark’s comprehensive system of social insurance includes sick- 
ness insurance, virtually compulsory for persons between 21 and 60 
= of age; invalidity insurance, compulsory for members of sickness 

ds; old-age insurance, entitling Danish citizens over 65 to a 
pension; unemployment insurance, providing benefits to virtually all 
workers between 18 and 60 years of age; and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, covering all types of occupations including domestics. No 
fundamental changes in the existing social-insurance system were 
made during the period of occupation. 


Industrial Background 
Denmark, essentially an agricultural country, lacks the natural 
Tesources (such as coal and iron) necessary for a high degree of indus- 


| Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by John P. Umbach. 
Conversions made at rate of krone=26.8 cents. (See footnote 4, p. 950.) 
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trial development. In the latter part of the last century, when the 
low ocean freight rates had rendered grain production unprofitable 
it was compelled to intensify its agriculture by changing from the pro. 
duction of grain to processed agricultural products. This shift grad. 
ually brought about an increased demand from farmers for agriey}. 
tural supplies and consumer goods, and stimulated the establishment 
of manufacturing industries. Since Danish agriculture and indus 
are both based upon the import of essential raw materials, the inter. 
dependence of agriculture, industry, and foreign trade became 
significant factor in the economy of the country. Denmark’s foreign 
trade, per capita, exceeded that of any other European country, no less 
than two-thirds of the total exports going to England. 

Denmark’s success in solving the problems of agriculture and jp 
establishing a prosperous export industry may be attributed partly to 
economic planning, in which both the Government and the coopers. 
tive movement played an important part. Certain planning measures 
were applied, through boards and committees, to increase production 
and exercise controls over industrial activity without violating the 
principles of democratic freedom. Under that system, during the 50 
years preceding the present war, national income increased threefold. 
Denmark’s experience in adjusting its economy successfully under 
changing conditions, while at the same time maintaining a compara- 
tively high standard of living with a high degree of security and 
freedom, earned for that country the reputation of being an efficient 
democracy. 


Industrial Distribution of Cainfully Employed Persons 


The latest published figures on the industrial distribution of the 
population as a whole are those contained in the Census of 1930 
(table 1). Later figures, however, are available for particular in- 
dustrial groups. 


Taste 1.—Jndustrial Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Persons in Denmark, 1930! 








| Wage 
Employers earners “a 
ete . | and inde- | (including| Salari 
Occupational group Total | pendent | unpaid employees 
| | workers | family 
} | | workers) 

. —-—|————- | —-——_}———- 
C1 oe ee CP Ee eae eee seme 1, 588,367 | 485, 608 864, 190 | 217,28 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing ...............-- ee 559, 726 | 212, 640 | 321, 941 25, 145 
Industry and handicrafts gupbewn< bh etqgn-fapessaceil 431, 422 97, 937 299, 628 33, ST 
Transport and communication ___- r . sil 91, 503 | 21, 591 | 38, 534 31,378 
Commerce, banking, and insurance (including hotels). | 195, 783 66, 490 40, 023 89, 270 
Public administration, liberal professions. . - -...__-- 4 96, 251 | 49, 145 10, 438 36, 68 
Domestic service, miscellaneous occupations. ---.--..._-. 192, 342 | 37, 805 153, 626 $l 








1 Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. A more recent report, 
published by the Danish Department of Statistics in the spring of 1944, showed that industry and hand: 
crafts at that time accounted for 1,285,300 persons or 33.4 percent of the entire population, and agricultur 
for 27.7 percent. 

Regarding the above table, it should be noted that the group, 
“wage earners,” includes unpaid family workers, who were presull- 
ably quite numerous in agriculture but not in industry. Wage 
earners, including unpaid family workers, totaled more than half of 
the total gainfully employed; self-employed and independent workers 
were relatively numerous, constituting some 30 percent of the total. 
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Of the industrial workers, 48 percent were skilled, 18 percent were 
gmiskilled, and 34 percent were unskilled. Of those reported as 
skilled workers, 31 percent were apprentices. 

Manufacturing and mechanical trades.—Of the total number of wage 
earners occupied in manufacturing and mechanical trades in 1935, the 
largest proportion (70,165) was in the metal industry. The second 

t number of wage earners (56,741) was employed in building, 
with the number of those engaged in the food industry (49,743) follow- 
ing closely. The numbers of wage earners and of women workers, as 
veal as the total number of gainfully employed, are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Gainfully Occupied Persons in Denmark in Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Trades, 1935 





Total number | 








| 
eyes | of gainfully Wage Women 
Industry ot trade | ocenpied carners | workers 
persons | 
bee ‘ 4 | | 
All manufacturing and mechanical industries or trades 459, 775 318, 188 | 108, 260 
Satin sweon ==. paaonecionpbodannanntnairaay 95, 164 | 70, 165 | 7, 039 
Lamber and woodworking-_.. _- ited. abhbacd 31, 390 | 19, 666 | 1, 655 
ree ORRIN AT EME 5, 719 4, 605 | 2, 801 
ot a Rady , LORE CARES. een 20, 129 | 16, 770 | 12, 687 
Food, ete. .....-- “ee ‘Mebteiddipadeehiacden 73, 67 | 49, 743 | 19, 022 
Building...---- a pmewth pidiedwheweditn 79, O87 | 56, 741 681 
Stone and glass aS PEE DBP PRS } 22, 445 18, 353 1, 866 
it ticcacanehigeer ‘ se 49, 597 34, 791 35, 817 
Leather and leather goods__..._..._-- quedenchudiam | 17, 398 | 9, 179 4, 054 
EAE jeabeel 26, 983 | 17, 238 6, 360 
SS a Ta es 15, 313 | 10, 651 3, 797 
10, 286 12, 481 


Ns Ani ten nin cndnesatnwsscocapeneek 22, 873 





1 Data are from Denmark, Statistisk Aarbog (Copenhagen), 1941. 


Agriculture—In 1937 about 77 percent of the total land area was 
used agriculturally and 9 percent was under forestry cultivation. The 
remainder was not cultivable. The farms were largely of medium 
size. 

With the increased flow of grain from overseas into the European 
market, Danish agriculture had turned to the production of meat and 
dairy products, was importing fertilizer and feed from abroad, and was 
utilizing its acreage primarily for the growing of feed. Milk, butter, 
pork, beef, and eggs became the leading products, and a large propor- 
tion was exported. 

The total number of persons occupied in agriculture in 1939 was 
479,973, of whom 100,175 were women and girls. More than half of 
the number of occupied persons were farm owners or members of their 
families. Agricultural wage earners numbered 201,165, including 
7,964 female workers employed throughout the year. In addition 
there were 22,317 seasonal workers. 

Fisheries —Denmark’s extended coasts with their many inlets aad 
sounds have since early times offered most favorable conditions for 
sea fishing. However, only during the past 30 to 40 years have 
fisheries developed into an important national industry. At the end 
of 1936 the fishing fleet consisted of 15,700 vessels employing 19,261 
men, of whom 13,363 were full-time fishermen. 

Manufactures.—Although Denmark lacks the industrially im- 
portant natural resources, such as coal and iron, a number of 
614112444 
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important industries have developed during the last 70 years, By 
1935, almost a third of the entire population derived its livelj 

from manufacturing and mts aes eh trade. From 1897 to 1935 th 
increase in the number of persons engaged in industry was consider. 
ably greater than the increase in the total population. In 1935, the 
largest number of industrial enterprises (19,000) was found in the 
building industry and the greatest number of workers (95,164) in the 
metal industry. The greatest number of establishments operating with 
motor power was in the food industry, one of the most important ip 
the country. Other industries of significance were textile, leather 
cement, and china. 


Employment Conditions 


Following the depression of the early 1930’s there was a period of 
fairly general recovery. This trend of rising employment was marked 
in certain trades and manufacturing industries, which absorbed workers 
previously engaged in agriculture and young persons without previous 
work experience. On the other hand, certain industries continued to 
show fairly large numbers of unemployed. This was true for certain 
skilled trades, particularly in the building industry. 

The accompanying statement gives loenen of the number of wage 
earners in industry (exclusive of the construction industry) on the 
basis of 1931: 


Index! Index! 
(1981 = 100) (1931= 100) 
Ns cai doecceeesasah th in destidinis aavaren abel oo Sr 131.5 
SR ene eer Oe Pe stiicntcasets naendcavaee 138 1 
Ge arindarincaliacanns manme oa dee 4). sr eetemseneee- 138 4 
chai dns us-sednch akties thas ais ecaautnnteaen ST SENG an crecntadtconcescnan 151. 1 
ee ee Se 5. 8 


1 Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 


Wartime employment conditions—The loss of Great Britain as 4 
market for Danish products, in addition to other disruptions caused 
by the war, reacted unfavorably upon employment. Soon after the 
occupation of the country, the Nazis began their attempts to utilize 
Denmark’s surplus labor to help solve their own manpower problems, 
but were not very successful. To a large extent their failure can be 
attributed to the steps taken by the Danish Government to spread 
employment by processing its own resources, thereby achieving 8s 
great a degree of independence as possible, and making the reduction 
in unemployment one of the most effective defenses against the mo 
bilization of labor by the Nazis. 

In May 1940, a work-sharing law was adopted, which encouraged 
voluntary agreements to shorten working hours in every industry. 
For ag Hen in earnings workers received compensation equivalent 
to the unemployment benefit due them for the number of hours lost. 
By the end of July 1941, the system of sharing work had affected 
72,000 workers, and the reduction of hours was equivalent to the 
employment of about 19,000 workers for 8 hours per day. A Govern 
ment committee prepared a plan for increasing employment and 
production. Among its major features were subsidies for new com 
struction and building-repair work, general exemption from prop 
taxes, and reduction in the rates of interest on subsidized buil 
These measures primarily benefited building workers. An act 
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April 1941 increased the amount authorized for loans for land-improve- 
ment purposes such as drainage, dike building, liming, and the 
altivation of heaths and swamps. 

These Government efforts to create employment were supported by 
the municipalities as well as by private organizations. 

Unemployment.—Denmark was not seriously affected by unem- 

yment until the period of depression between World Wars I and 
ilceaharyment figures for trade-union members rose to a peak of 
99,508, or 31.7 percent of the total membership. Beginning with 1933, 
the number of unemployed declined until 1936, when it rose again, 
reaching 97,136 in 1938. The latter figure, however, represented only 
21.4 percent of the total trade-union membership. 

Attempts by the Government to bring relief included an emergency 
act of 1933 granting 3,000,000 kroner for ‘‘voluntary labor service” 
of young persons. In 1934, the Government recommended a fairer 
distribution of available work. It encouraged older workers to re- 
tire, raised the age for leaving school, lowered the maximum daily 
hours of work, and took measures against extra work being undertaken 
by public employees. 

After the occupation of Denmark by Germany in 1940, unemploy- 
ment figures show considerable fluctuation, primarily as a result of 
temporary public-works projects undertaken by the Government to 
overcome some of the effects of the occupation upon the country’s 
economy. Among trade-union members, there were still 117,420 
wuemployed in January 1942. 

Immigration and emigration of workers—The employment of 
foreign workers in Denmark was rather limited; the depression follow- 
ing World War I had caused such widespread unemployment that it 
was thought desirable to protect the domestic labor market. 

After the first World War emigration from Denmark to overseas 
countries was quite small and remained so throughout the period 
between the two wars. On the other hand, there was considerable 
migration to European countries, and this increased annually to a 
high of 8,820 in 1939, the last peacetime year. The largest proportion 
of these emigrants went to Germany, the second largest to Sweden. 

Following the occupation of Denmark by Germany in the spring of 
1940, emigration figures rose to 12,661 in that year. The increase 
over previous years was the result of the policy of recruiting workers 
for employment in Germany. In March 1942, more than 30,000 
Danish workers had gone to Germany to work. This number had 
increased to about 35,000 (of whom 5,000 were women) in May 1943. 
Ih addition, there were at that time about 10,000 Danish workers 
employed in Norway. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


A system of public free employment exchanges was established by 
an act of 1921. It was based upon a network of communal employ- 
ment exchanges which were recognized, subsidized, and supervised 
by the State. The municipal employment exchange at Copenhagen 
exercised the functions of a central employment office for the entire 
country. Other communal employment exchanges might serve as 
regional offices for specified sections of the country. The communal 
aaployment exchanges were administered by a bipartite commission 
employers and workers chosen by the communal councils. 
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In 1933 fee-charging employment agencies in general were abolished 
but exceptions were allowed where the public-employment services 
were considered inadequate. 

Denmark had 30 public-employment offices in 1939. The activities 
of this system had increased from 336,632 applicants registered and 
64,434 placements made in 1929-30 to 1,622,089 and 140,553 
respectively, in 1939-40. 


Wages and Earnings 


With the development of Denmark’s trade-unions and employers’ 
associations into single national organizations of employers and 
employees, respectively, collective bargaining gradually became the. 
accepted method of fixing wages and working conditions. Usually, 
contracts and agreements are made on an industry basis and cover 
all employees in the industry, whether organized or not. 

In most of the Danish industries the majority of the workers are 
engaged at piece work, the rates for which are stipulated in collective 
agreements. The rates are not uniform within the same trade, but 
vary according to local conditions and customs. The wage rates 
for workers in Copenhagen and vicinity differ invariably from those 
in the same trades in the towns. In some cases workers are engaged 
at time rates, minimum rates being stipulated in the collective 
agreements. These rates differ for men and women, and according 
to the locality. There are many different rates within each industry 
for special kinds of work under various conditions. 


GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


In 1939, average hourly earnings in Denmark varied from 1.29 
kroner (34.57 cents in United States currency)‘ for unskilled workers 
in the sugar industry in towns and rural areas to 2.63 kroner (70.48 
cents) for bricklayers in Copenhagen. 

During the period following the first World War, wage rates were 
adjusted on the basis of the fluctuations in the cost of living as shown 
in the official price indexes. The drop in prices, caused by the world- 
wide economic depression resulted in a rise of real wages during 
1931 and 1933, since wage rates in most industries were no longer 
determined on the basis of fluctuations in the cost of living. After 
1933, however, real wages fell, as a result of a general rise in prices 
which was not accompanied by a proportionate increase in money 
wages. The trend of wages and cost of living from 1929 to 1941 are 
shown in table 3. 

4 Prior to the general currency devaluation of the early 1930’s, the par value of the Danish krone was 
equivalent to 26.8 cents in United States currency. While currency devaluation caused the krone to 


to a low of 19.07 cents in 1933, domestically the purchasing value of the krone remained relatively unaff 
The original par value of 26.8 cents has been used here, therefore, as the equivalent of the krone. 
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Labor Conditions in Denmark 
TaBie 3.—Trend of Wages and Cost of Living in Denmark, 1929-41 } 
| | 

















ew Index numbers (1929= 100) | \Hourly|mdex oumbers (1929= 100) 
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Year a ee Year | wages i 
(in ,'Money| Real | Cost of | (in \|Money| Real |C 

an enti | a 3 ‘0S \ 3 y} ea. ‘ost of 

kroner)) wages | wages | living |Eroner)| wages | wages | living 
Ta ee | i} Ry } | 
109... 1. 28 100 100 | 100 |} 1936... ..-- | hae 103 | = 103 | 101 
1990... 1.31 | 102 | 107 | 96 SS 1.35 105 | 102 | 104 
il..----------| 1-31} 102} 114] Sn EBiarcccus wooed | 1.42 111} 105 | 106 
1932... 1.31 102 114 | 90 Ds pcinwsihiteiend | 1, 47 115 | 106 | 109 
4 1.31 | 102 111 | Ee Sa cdondncccus’ 1. 62 127 | 91 135 
a 1. 32 103 | 107 96 Beswnesccseweod | 1,75 137 87 157 
RS 1. 33 104 | 105 99 || | 











! Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 
WAGES DURING THE WAR 


In the fall of 1939 an agreement was reached between the Danish 
Federation of Labor and the Danish Employers’ Association whereby 
workers were to be compensated for the increased cost of living. This 
basic agreement became effective in November 1939, and provided for 
full coverage of all increases in the cost of living beyond the retail 
index of 183, which was based on prices in 1914. After the occupation 
of the country in April 1940, the newly formed coalition Government 
cancelled previous wage agreements between employers and employees, 
aid in particular, the general agreement of November 1939. It also 
reduced existing wages by 7 percent. 

In January 1941, when the cost-of-living index had risen 42 percent 
above the 1939 index, the Government agreed to a minor increase in 
wages in the form of the so-called ‘‘bread bonus,” to cover the increase 
in the cost of bread. 

In February 1944, an agreement was reached by the Labor and 
Arbitration Board, granting the following bonus supplements to com- 
pensate for further increases in the cost of living: 5 gre® per hour 
for male workers over 18 years of age, 3% gre per hour for women 
workers over 18 years of age, and 2 gre per hour for workers under 
8 years of age. The total cost-of-living bonus amounted to 50.15 gre 
per hour for male workers over 23 years of age, 45.15 gre for male 
workers over 18, 32.20 gre for women workers over 23, 29.20 gre for 
women workers over 18, and 18.15 gre for all workers under 18. 

The trend in wages and cost of living during the war is given below. 


Index numbers (July 1989= 100) of— 
Money Real Cost-of- 


wages wages living 
a oi aS es ak rt 100 100 100 
NTS SPW Rase etree eo SB es etse a 111 100 111 
i bso elk 5d a Cia ek ed biel dee 111 87 127 
I a eS ee ee 114 80 142 
en on hace 121 81 150 
January 1942__________ DE OG SE TORS CES lh 3s 124 80 152 
I OK O1(35) DULCE RL ate ke 124 80 155 
a da ee 124 79 156 
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‘An gre is one-hundredth of a krone, 
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WAGES IN COPENHAGEN, BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION, 1939 AND j9¢ 
Table 4 shows average hourly earnings in various industries and 
occupations in Copenhagen for 1939 and 1941. During both yeas 
earnings were highest for bricklayers and joiners. In all occupations 
there was a considerable increase in earnings from 1939 to 1941. 


TaBLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings in Copenhagen, by Occupation and Sex, 1939 ang 
1941} 























| , 
Industry and occupation | 1939 | 1941 ! Industry and occupation 1939 1941 
Male workers | x = | Female workers | 
froner | Kroner | Kroner | Ki 
Smiths and engineers_.-.......... | 1.88 2. 22 || Metal industry...................| 0.98 | <2 
eee | 184 2.12 || Ceramics industry............... 113) 1@ 
Unskilled laborers_--.....-..-..-- } 151) 183) - 8} LE 
Ceramic industry (unskilled) _...-! 1. 49 | 1. 85 .% Lv 
SE siinesccccoscqueminndée 2. 62 | 2.78 | . 8 12 
Cement workers ‘ 1. 89 | 2.14 | 1.04 LB 
~— eteerctsnennnone +3} +4 102} 12 
abinet TEAR . 78 | | . 85 L@ 
Paper industry................... 1.40 1.72 i] 0 ESSE ae eres 100; 13 
Ty i edpnempunpeccunsned 1. 83 2. 16 || iia dtnees<averniniasignena 1 14 | Lg 
: SS. eS 1. 52 | BGS BP Ge eetdndctncascnssccssecse 91) 1L® 
| Te Uae 116) L® 
Tanneries (unskilled) _...........- 1. 86 | 2.27 || Chocolate industry.-....--- aminilived | .80/ 1B 
Paint and varnish industry (un- | || Cigar industry (skilled) ._-------- 137| Le 
SE Resditeinvaderkaask ee | 1.33] 1.68 || Cigar industry (unskilled) _..-.... 14) 14 
| i ae ere | 160 LG }) Lawndries.............. ie eekieclaniesient 8 LM 
Breweries (unskilled)............. | 1.56 1. 88 || 
Cigar industry (skilled) - ......... 1.58 1. 96 |! 
Conductors and drivers- ~--------| 1. 62 1. 83 | 
Pee rcancenqscdsesecese | 134 1. 67 || 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES 


No deductions are made directly from wages for taxes or contri- 
butions to social insurance, although nearly all incomes are taxed 
and various contributions have to be paid out of the income of the 
Danish worker. 

Wage earners do not contribute towards workmen’s compensation 
or old-age pensions, the expenditures for which are covered by the 
employers or by general taxation. Workers are required, however, 
to insure against sickness, in State-authorized and State-supported 
sick-benefit societies, at a rate of 3.00 to 7.00 kroner a month, and, 
against invalidity resulting from sickness at a rate of 6.00 kroner 
annually. Organized workers also had to contribute toward unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Hours of Labor, and Overtime 


Prior to the invasion of Denmark by Germany, the 8-hour day, with 
a 48-hour week, was almost universal in trade and industry. There 
were some industries in which the week ranged from 44}; to 46 hours. 
The 8-hour day was not observed, however, in agriculture and ship- 
ping, with the exception of the marine engine rooms, where it has 
been in force for some years. ; 

Although;hours of work were generally regulated by collective 
agreements, in some cases overtime was regulated by statute. 
act was passed in 1937 prohibiting overtime for all wage earner 
employed in industrial and commercial establishments, transportation, 
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Labor Conditions in Denmark 953 
and hotels and restaurants. Certain exceptions were authorized and 
such overtime had to be offset by corresponding rest periods and paid 
for at the increased rates provided for in the collective agreement. 
Where overtime was permitted, the following schedules of payment 
were required: 


Percent paid 
above regular 
rate 
ON ESS ee Tae me 
0 Ee ed 30-33% 
TLE 5s cc wecadsddadscabeu 
PE odo ctodébencwawaus 70-80 
Thereafter... ....222-02-++----<- 1 


On Sundays and holidays the rate for overtime was time and a half 
ynti] noon, and thereafter double time. 


Vacations With Pay 


In the collective agreements of 1931, 1 week’s vacation with pay 
was granted to the workers in some trades. By later agreements this 
privilege was extended to most of the,trades. 

A law providing for paid vacations was adopted in April 1938, 
covering all persons employed in public or private employment 
(including agricultural workers and seamen) with certain exceptions. 
All workers to whom the act applies are entitled to 1 day’s vacation 
with pay for each month of service in the establishment, with pro- 
portionate allowances for shorter periods. Every person entitled to 
a vacation must receive as vacation pay a sum equal to 4 percent of 
the wages received during the period for which the vacation is due, 
not including special allowances for overtime. 

A statistical survey concerning vacations with pay in Denmark in 
1938 showed that prior to the adoption of the national law some two- 
thirds of 348,000 workers covered were entitled to a paid vacation. 
The vacation was 6 days for 174,000 of these workers, and 36,000 
received longer periods. Salaried employees generally received 12 
days’ vacation. 


Administrative Agencies for Labor 


Prior to the German occupation all laws pertaining to labor and 
social welfare were administered by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Attached to the Ministry was the Office for the Supervision of Em- 
oe Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, the Permanent 

rbitration Court, and the Government Conciliators for Industrial 
Disputes. Locally, the public employment exchanges, or certain 
subsidiary authorities charged with specific functions, had jurisdiction 
in the administration of labor affairs. The various social-insurance 
funds were responsible for the administration of their respective 
insurance systems. 

Following the occupation of Denmark by Germany in April 1940, 
few changes in labor administration occurred prior to 1942, when the 
functions of the Ministry of Social Affairs were divided and two sep- 
parate Ministries (one for Labor and one for Social Affairs) were 
established. The new Ministry of Labor retained jurisdiction over 
such phases of labor as employment, arbitration, protection, and mi- 
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gration. The Ministry of Social Affairs was charged with the adminis. 
tration of social insurance and legislation pertaining to the regulation 
of apprenticeship, vacations, and matters concerning salaried em. 
ployees and casual workers. 

Labor agencies, created since the occupation, included the Board 
for Piece-W ork Rates, which regulated the rates for piece work unde 
public contracts. Another board was charged with spreading employ. 
ment and otherwise relieving the economic distress of workers caused 
by the war. A special board dealing with employment of young pep. 
sons was created in November 1940. A new labor and conciliation 
board was established in September 1940. 


Labor Organizations 


Labor organizations prior to German occupation.—In 1939, 525,469 
workers were organized in trade-unions, representing approximately 
a third of all gainfully occupied persons. This group included a com. 
paratively large proportion of unskilled and female workers. fh 
recent years white-collar workers employed in commerce and trade 
were organized into a large union, and various groups of public and 
private employees formed their own organizations. 

Only a few of the Danish national unions were industrial in scope, 
the majority being on a craft basis. 

There were 68 national unions affiliated with the Confederation of 
Trade-Unions in 1939, while 11 were unaffiliated. The largest union 
was the General Workers’ Federation with 180,000 members, includ- 
ing unskilled workers in factories, transportation, agriculture, and 
other occupations. 

The Confederation of Trade-Unions was affiliated with the Inter. 
national Federation of Trade-Unions, and practically all of the 
national unions belonged to their respective trade internationals, 
The growth of trade-union organization from 1931 to 1939 is shown 
in the following tabulation. 


Members 
1931_ " : . 353, 752 
1935... - eettins : 436, 989 
OL a ee eee sur eawies 525, 469 


The establishment of trade-unions was followed by the organization 
of employers’ associations. The central organization, the Danish 
Employers’ Association (Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening), included almost 
all branches of industry and trade. In 1937, the members of the 
association employed about 175,000 workers. 

The Government and labor unions.—Trade-unions were represented 
in the Employment Committee, an advisory body dealing with que 
tions of employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, and i 
the Advisory Labor Committee in the Ministry of Labor, which studied 
the means of combating unemployment. Other advisory bodies wer 
the Labor Council, which dealt with questions of labor inspection, 
and the Social Welfare Council, which was responsible in questions 
social welfare. Both the Government and the trade-unions were 
represented in these bodies. 

The Workers’ Insurance Council, on which the trade-unions wert 
also represented, had power of decision in disputes concerning Worm 
men’s compensation for industrial accidents. 
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Close relations were maintained between the Danish Confederation 

of Trade-Unions and the Labor Party. Each was represented on the 
asecutive council of the other. 

Changes under German occupation.—After Denmark’s occupation by 

y in April 1940, the labor organizations concentrated on saving 

ghat they could within the conditions forced upon them by the occu- 

ion. Special importance was attached to the German promise not 

o interfere in Denmark’s internal affairs, and the Government and 

the trade-unions were on their guard against any kind of encroachment. 


Industrial Relations 


After a long period of gradual but steady growth, collective bargain- 

ing in Denmark, even well before the present war, had become the 

y accepted method of determining conditions of employment, 

and the large majority of Danish workers, including those in agricul- 
ture, were covered by collective agreements. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


As a rule, collective disputes arising out of the breach of collective 
ments were brought before the Permanent Arbitration Court, 
thle disputes concerning the interpretation of collective agreements 
were dealt with by the conciliation procedure specified in these 
agreements. 

According to the Conciliation Act of 1934, which is still in force, 
three regional conciliators were appointed by the Minister of Social 
Affairs upon the recommendation of the Permanent Arbitration Court. 
In case of a threat of work stoppage, the Conciliator in whose region 
the dispute occurs may convene the parties for negotiation and make a 
proposal for conciliation. If the Conciliator considers it advisable, 

may submit a draft settlement, the form and substance of which 
must be discussed with the representatives of each of the parties. 
The latter may accept or reject the draft settlement. In case the 
dforts of the State Conciliator fail to effect conciliation, a compulsory 
wbitration board for the settlement of the particular dispute may be 
created through special emergency legislation. 

Following the German occupation, a law was passed in September 
140, banning strikes and requiring labor disputes to be settled by a 
tripartite ps be and Mediation Board consisting of nine members, 
three of whom are elected from the national organizations of employers 
and workers, respectively, and three by the Government. 

Permanent Arbitration Court.—The Permanent Arbitration Court 
also called the Central Labor Court) was composed of 6 members 
and 16 substitutes, elected in equal numbers by the Employers’ 
Federation and the Confederation of Trade-Unions, respectively, 
and serving for 2-year terms. 

Court was competent to deal with disputes involving any 
breach of a collective agreement between a workers’ organization and 
an imployers: association or an individual employer. It also passed 
upon the legality of strikes and lockouts which were in violation of a 
collective agreement, an arbitration award, or a previous decision of 
the Labor Court. Other disputes between employers and workers 
could be submitted to the Court provided it consented to deal with 
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them. The awards of the Court were binding and their enforcemen; 
was subject to the rules which governed the execution of the judgments 
of regular courts. 

From the time of its establishment (in 1910) until 1935, the Coy, § main 
dealt with a total of 2,185 cases, resulting in 1,018 (46.6 pereant) § plac 
awards. in exii 

Local conciliation boards.—The greater part of the disputes which § of sic! 
arise are settled by local conciliation boards and courts of arbitration J :8¢ ° 
which have acquired ~— importance throughout the country ang 
have lightened the work of the Permanent Arbitration Court. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES in 189 


The “September Agreement” of 1899 provided that a strike or quent 
lockout had to be decided on by a three-fourths majority in the general § jp the 
meeting of the organization concerned. ye wrens: strikes and § (ectob 
lockouts were permitted and recognized. Strikes and lockouts for The 


political purposes were virtually own. The penalty for violations § citizen 
of the restrictions on strikes and lockouts, usually decided on by the J uty d 
civil courts, consisted of the payment of damages and fines. af Soc 


In the decade 1930-39, the largest number of strikes and lockouts | 4200 | 
(38) and also the largest number of workers involved (10,816) occurred } with « 
in 1934. proper 


Cooperative Movement lor pe 


About 90 percent of the population living on Denmark’s 206,00 § not ful 
farms belonged to one or more cooperative associations. In the § membe 
production of seed, artificial manures, feeding stuffs, cement, cattle § ing me 
and poultry for domestic and foreign use, Danish cooperatives were § the he 
world models. Danish cooperative dairies handled approximately » € 
95 percent of all Danish milk, and about one-third of the butte i 
exports throughout the world came from Danish cooperatives. In § parents 
1935, the cooperative associations of that country handled the follow- t 
ing proportions of the totals of various Danish goods exported: Eggs, e 
25.1 percent; cattle 39.1 percent; butter, 47.1 percent; and bacon, § ae the 
84 percent. sidy. 

hough the Danish consumers’ cooperative associations did not § commit 
receive as much attention outside Denmark as did the agricultuml § Funds 
associations, they had become almost as widely organized. In 1935 § benefit 
the 1,835 consumers’ cooperatives with their 319,000 members repr- § but hay 
sented almost 10 percent of the country’s pulation—a proportion The 
exceeded only in Great Britain, Finland, and Switzerland. Including § State a 
family members, however, one-third of the Danish people were in § sve t 
some way associated with consumers’ cooperatives. for pers 

Centralized purchasing for the cooperatives was carried on by the J entar 
Union and Wholesale of Danish Distributive Associations (know § ech m 
from the initials of its name in Danish as “F. D. B.”). In 1934 the § the am 








affiliated associations bought 89 percent of their supplies from the § the me 
wholesale, and by 1937 the proportion had reached 91 percent. refunds 
The Danish cooperative associations formed so integral a partdl § ftom bo 
the national economic life, when the Germans occupied Denmark § ‘ortrea: 
in April 1940, that their machinery and services appear to have bee eum 
el 






maintained practically intact. 
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Labor Conditions in Denmark 
Social Insurance 


Denmark’s present system of social insurance is based on three 
main acts which were passed as part of the “social reform” of 1933, 
replacing and simplifying more than 50 laws or legislative provisions 
in existence at that time. These three acts provide benefits in case 
of sickness, unemployment, and industrial accidents, and pensions in 
ase of invalidity and old age. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Denmark’s earliest legislation for sickness insurance was adopted 
in 1892, when a general reform of social legislation was undertaken. 
The scheme in force until 1933, based on an act of 1915 and subse- 
quent amendments, was replaced by the sickness-insurance provisions 
in the consolidated People’s Insurance Act which went into effect 
October 1, 1933. 

The act authorizes membership in a recognized sick fund by Danish 
citizens between the ages of 14 and 60 years whose income and prop- 
aty do not exceed certain limits fixed every 3 years by the Minister 
of Social Affairs. Between 1933 and 1936, the income limit was 
4200 kroner for Copenhagen, while the property limit for persons 
with dependents was 14,000 kroner. Persons whose income or 
property exceeds these limits may either transfer to the fund’s section 
for persons “‘with means” or join a State-inspected sick-benefit 
seciety. Danish citizens between 21 and 60 years of age who are 
not full members of a recognized sickness fund or full or contributing 
members of a sick-benefit society, are required to become contribut- 
ing members of a recognized sickness fund, provided they satisfy 
the health requirements; they are thus usually insured against inva- 
idity and acquire the right to a noncontributory old-age pension. 

While children under 15 years of age are usually insured if their 
parents belong to a sickness fund, an insured man’s wife must join 
ey in order to acquire the right to benefit. 

e full members of the State-recognized sickness funds, which 
are the principal insurance institutions, are entitled to a State sub- 
dy. The funds are self-governing institutions, managed by a 
committee elected by the members. A State Director of Sickness 

is entrusted with the supervision of the funds. The sick- 
benefit societies are also self-governing and supervised by the State, 
but have no State subsidy. 

The expenses of recognized sickness funds are met partly out of 

and communal me rh The contributions of full members 
serve to cover the remaining expenses. Full members of the sections 
for persons “with means” pay the regular contribution and a supple- 
mentary contribution of not less than the State subsidy received for 

member “without means.”’ For each member “without means’”’ 
the annual State subsidies amount to 2.00 krqner, one-fourth of 
the medical expenses, and certain daily allowances. The State also 
tefunds three-eighths of the total expenses for members suffering 
bodily infirmity or chronic disease. The charges to full members 


for treatment in State hospitals are greatly reduced. 


Communal subsidies include three-eighths of the total expenses 
for members suffering from bodily infirmity or chronic disease and 
conveyance of sick members to and from doctors and hospitals. 
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Contributing members of sickness funds and sick-benefit societies 
pay 2.00 kroner a year up to the age of 25 and 2.50 kroner thereafter 
Benefits are paid, in the case of accident, from the date of occurrenee: 
in the case of sickness, after 6 weeks’ membership; and in maternity 
cases, after 10 months’ membership. Cash benefit is granted 
in case of sickness of not less than 4 days’ duration and is limited tog 
period of 26 weeks in 12 consecutive months. 

Insured persons (and their children under 15 years of age) an 
entitled to free medical attendance, hospital treatment, and attendanes 
by a midwife. In addition, most funds pay for half the cost of 
medicines and two-thirds of the cost of dressings, spectacles, artificis] 
limbs, ete. 

Cash benefits are allowed up to four-fifths of the average daj 
earnings, but not less than 0.40 krone or more than 6.00 kroner. 
For persons suffering from physical or mental infirmity, the maximum 
benefit is 3.00 kroner per day, and for persons receiving an invalidi 
or old-age pension, 1.00 krone per day. Persons receiving their 
pay during sickness are not entitled to cash benefit. 

In 1934, there were in Denmark 1,622 sickness funds and 17 sick. 
benefit societies. The number of full members of sickness funds was 
about 80 percent of the population over 15 years of age. 


INVALIDITY INSURANCE 


Insurance against invalidity is provided for in the People’s Insurance 
Act of May 1933 and is compulsory for all full and contributing 
members of recognized sickness funds and sick-benefit societies, 
provided that, when admitted to sickness insurance, they are not 
suffering from an incurable disease or serious infirmity. Persons with 
such disabilities may be admitted to invalidity insurance only if the 
Director of Sickness Funds decides that the person in question is 
able to contribute substantially to his maintenance. The liability 
to invalidity insurance applies to the whole population between 21 
and 60 years of age, provided certain health conditions are satisfied. 

The financial resources of the invalidity-insurance system ar 
administered by the Invalidity Insurance Fund. The invalidity 
pensions are disbursed through the communal authorities, The 
Invalidity Insurance Court decides whether an applicant’s earning 
capacity has been reduced to a degree which entitles him to a 
invalidity pension. 

The annual contribution for persons between 18 and 21 years of 
age is 6.00 kroner; for those over 21 it is 7.20 kroner. Employer, 
required to insure their workers against industrial accidents, must 
to the invalidity insurance system 6.00 kroner annually for each of ther 
workers. A certain part of the cost of administration and insurance 
is met by the State. The communes must contribute one-seventh 
of the invalidity pensions paid, in addition to providing m 
attendance, treatmént, and other necessary care. } 

When an insured person’s earning capacity falls below one-third 
of his customary earning power, he is entitled to an invalidity pensioa. 
Upon reaching the age of 65, an invalidity pensioner’s benefits ar 
replaced by an old-age pension, calculated at the same rates 
Invalidity pensions vary (according to locality and marital 
from 510 to 1,266 kroner per year. 
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Approximately 2,200,000 persons were insured against invalidity 
gn December 31, 1934. The number of invalidity pensioners at that 
time was 29,500. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The present old-age pension system, based on the People’s Insurance 
Act of May 1933, provides that every Danish citizen is entitled to an 
gd-age pension at the age of 65 years without making special con- 
iributions, if certain conditions are fulfilled. In special cases the 

ion may be granted at the age of 60, if this is considered desirable 
EF fessons of health or other circumstances. 

The right to a pension is subject to the condition that the means 
of a beneficiary do not exceed certain limits. Beyond these limits 
the deductions from pensions are the same as those made from 
invalidity pensions. 

Decisions as to whether the conditions for obtaining a pension 
have been fulfilled are rendered by the social committee of the com- 
mune of residence, which is also responsible for paying the pensions. 

Of the total amount of the pension awarded, one-seventh is paid 
by the commune of residence, two-sevenths are distributed among 
the communes of the country, and the remaining four-sevenths are 
paid by the State. 

The annual pensions paid vary from 432 to 1,086 kroner. 

These rates vary to a certain extent with the cost-of-living index. 
Pensioners with children under 15 years of age are entitled to bonuses 
at the same rate as those fixed for invalidity pensions. Pensioners in 
need of assistance in case of sickness meehacle obtain this from the 
sickness funds. 

The number of old-age pensions in March 1935 amounted to 107,500. 
There were 135,000 beneficiaries, and 7,000 pensioners resided in 
homes for the aged. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A system of voluntary unemployment insurance, based on the act of 
May 1933, was put in operation October 1, 1933. The insurance is 
open to both manual and nonmanual workers in industry, commerce, 
transportation, agriculture, and other branches of economic life, who 
are not disqualified for physical or moral reasons. Admission is limited 
to workers between 18 and 60 years of age whose property does not 
ee 5,000 kroner for single persons or 10,000 kroner for those with 
ependents. 
he central administration is entrusted to the Director of Unem- 
yment Insurance under the Ministry of Social Affairs. Locally, 
insurance is administered by State-recognized unemployment 
nds, generally organized by trade-unions. A fund must have a 
mimmum of 100 members in order to obtain State recognition. The 
recognized unemployment funds may establish continuation funds for 
the purpose of paying benefit in periods of depression to members who 
have exhausted their right to benefit under the rules. A National 
nemployment Fund, made up of employers’ contributions and State 
subsidies, grants annual subsidies to the continuation funds and sub- 
aidizes relief works and courses of training for the unemployed. It may 
ol = loans to the unemployment funds in times of severe unem- 
yment. 
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The contributions of insured p pony are fixed on the basis of eXperi- 


ence and anticipated needs, and vary considerably from fund to fund 
In addition, contributions have to be paid to the continuation 
generally not less than 20 percent of the contribution paid to the ungp. 
ployment fund. 

Employers contribute to the National Unemployment Fund at th 
rate of 4.50 kroner annually for each worker employed. For appre. 
tices and agricultural and forestry workers the rate is 2.00 kroner, 

The State subsidies to the unemployment funds vary from 15 per. 
cent of the insured person’s contributions in the highest-paid 
tions to 90 percent in the lowest-paid groups. The continuation funds 
receive a State subsidy at the same rate as the unemployment funds 
They also receive a subsidy from the National Unemployment Fupj 
equal to half the total amount paid in benefits. The communes ap 
required to refund to the State one-third of its subsidies to both 
unemployment and continuation funds. 

An insured person is entitled to benefit only after he has belonged to 
a fund for 12 months. He also must have been employed for at least 
10 months a year during the 2 years preceding unemployment. Bene 
fits are granted only in the event of involuntary unemployment. Ip 
the case of strikes, lockouts, sickness, or invalidity, no benefits are 
payable during the first 6 days of unemployment. 

The benefits paid by the funds include daily allowances and traveling 
and removal grants. The cash allowance per day may not exceed two- 
thirds of the average earnings in the occupation of the insured person, 
or 4.00 kroner for persons with dependents and 3.00 kroner for single 
persons. These maximum amounts are adjusted every year to the cost- 
of-living index. Each fund determines the maximum days of benefit, 
but they must not be less than 70 in any 12 consecutive months. Most 
funds grant a special bonus for the Christmas holiday. The rates of 
benefit paid by the continuation funds are the same as those established 
for the unemployment funds. 

In March 1935, there were 70 unemployment funds and continuation 
funds, with 3,368 local branches and a total membership of 389,951. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The legal basis for workmen’s compensation is the act of May 1933 
which covers all occupations, including domestic service, and is com- 
pulsory. Temporary domestic service not exceeding 240 hours ina 
calendar year is excepted. Any employer may insure himself and wife, 
provided his income does not exceed certain limits. 

The workmen’s compensation institutions are the State-recognized 
employers’ mutual-insurance societies and Danish or foreign insurance 
companies. The State, the communes, and, in exceptional cases, 
private enterprises may carry their own insurance. Persons employed 
at sea must be insured with the Shipowners’ Mutual Insurance Society 
or the Mutual Insurance Society of the Fishing Industry. The system 
is administered by the Accident Insurance Directorate under the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The Directorate’s decisions are open # 
appeal to the Accident Insurance Council. 

he State contributes two-fifths of the insurance premiums payable 
by an employer for the benefit of his workers and himself, provided his 
annual earnings do not exceed 2,400 kroner in Copenhagen, 2,10 
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in towns, and 1,800 kroner in rural communes. The cost of the 
gntral administration is also paid for by the State, while all other cost 
ofthe insurance proper is borne by employers. 
Workmen’s compensation covers occupational accidents and diseases 
jot due to serious fault or willful misconduct on the part of the workers. 
The insurance institution supplies dressings, artificial limbs, spec- 
cles, invalid chairs, and other aids. In case of temporary incapacity 
ydaily allowance equal to two-thirds of the injured person’s daily 
wage (not to exceed 4.75 kroner) ad ee for the time of incapacity. 
This benefit becomes payable, for full members of sickness funds only, 13 
weeks (for contributing members 14 weeks) after the accident. In case 
of permanent and tot re Ngo a life annuity equal to three-fifths of 
the annual wage is payable, and a proportionate fraction if the inca- 
pacity is partial. If the loss of working capacity is less than 50 percent, 
the annuity is converted into a lump sum. No compensation is 
ted for incapacity of less than 5 percent. The maximum annual 
on which compensation may be based is fixed at 2,100 kroner. 
Incase of death a lump sum is payable to the widow equal to 3.6 times 
the annual earnings of the deceased. A lump sum amounting to 1.35 
times the annual wage is payable to each dependent child. In the case 
of children who have lost both parents the mp sum is 2.7 times the 
ann i The total compensation for a fatal accident may not 
exceed 6.3 times the annual earnings of the deceased. The funeral 
benefits amount to 180 kroner. 
The number of persons covered by ny workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in 1932 was 621,665. There were 15,955 persons 
insured under voluntary insurance. 
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Employment and Productivity in Anthracite Mining, 





































1942-43 ' = 
ANTHRACITE production was increased to 60,643,620 tons in 1943 @) t 
from 60,327,729 tons in 1942, in spite of a reduction in the ay prog 
labor force to 79,153 men from the 1942 average of 82,121. i 
the year, the average number of days worked rose to 270, an increase 
of 31. Man-day output declined to 2.78 tons, from 2.95 tons; how. 
ever, output per man per year increased to 751 tons, from 705 tonsin J . W 
1942. Except for a slight rise in machine loading, the tonnage mined | 24" 
by mechanical means declined. Employment, output, and produc. the « 
tivity statistics are shown in the accompanying table for 1942 and had 
1943. 2 
an 
Employment, Output, and Productivity in Anthracite Mines, 1942 and 1943 cond 
incre 
Item 1942 1943 to av 
Production... _. Oe TA ee ite Ste Sg ae aa aes 6 R 60, 327, 729 60, 643, 620 “tem 
eee a aa ar ae ae 239 | a) in fo 
Average number of men employed__._.................-- inncranieniitines 82, 121 79, 153 ditio1 
Average output per man per day...........................-.-..-- net tons. 2. 95 an 
Average output per man per year. ....................-.--.-...-.-.-.. do___. 705 751 1 
GUREEEy GU WY MUNGRURD. 2.20. cnn none cn ncwecnneneneccescnecceeoces = 2, 285, 640 16% 8 Pie 
I EE do__.. 9, 070, 933 8, 980, 387 
Quantity loaded by machine underground. .-.-_................-- — ae 14, 741, 459 14, 745,78 A 
(as d 
roororees of ce 
i ‘ pertil 
Labor Conscription for Road Work in Ecuador’ oof 
seale: 





ALL males in Ecuador between the ages of 21 and 50 were made sub 

ject to conscription for road work in their respective Cantons by a 
xecutive decree of June 15, 1944, and the Road Conscription la 

which became effective August 1, 1944. Of a total population of 

3,095,078 persons, 1,183,119 are reported as in the age group affected. 

The decree exempted from conscription workers in factories In 

and mines and active members of the army and police force, and §  housi 

permitted those not contributing their services on the roads to}pay J inclu 

the amount of the prevailing daily wage for 8 days of work. [twas Th 

apparent that the law would operate as a monetary tax in hired 

Cantons, such as that of Quito, and that the road work would bk § —— 










. ° 3 
done mainly by day laborers, agricultural workers, and mechanies shee 
not employed in factories or mines. ~~ 
—_—_— ‘ 

1 United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Pennsylvania Anthracite, 1% Pe 
Washington, 1944. (Mineral Market Report, M. M. S. No. 1215.) "Aver: 

3 Data are from decree of June 15, 1944 (No. 76);reports of Howard H. Tewksbury, commercial attaché, (control 
United States Embassy, Quito, Ecuador, June 19 (No. 1700) and June 27 (No. 1729), 1944; and report o/ 






E. Allen Fidel, economic analyst, United States Embassy, Quito, July 24 (No. 1865), 1944. 
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In order to expedite the road work, plots of land adjoining the high- 
ways were to be provided, for shelters and for cultivation. A decree 
of July 18, 1944, authorized the Ministry of Public Works to expro- 
priate for this purpose, without compensation to the owners, one- 
half hectare ® of land in each 5 kilometers of road. 


POPPI OR 


Recent Labor Developments in Uruguay ‘ 


RECENT labor developments in Uruguay include (1) the establish- 
ment of wage boards, (2) the formation of family-allowance funds, 
(3) the enactment and proposal of a number of labor laws, and (4) 
progress in the administration of social security. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


Wage boards to determine minimum wage rates in the various 
industries were provided for by a law of November 12, 1943.5 By 
the end of the following August, 35 such boards or salary councils 
had been requested, 18 had been constituted, and wage awards had 
been made in the cases of streetcar and bus workers in Montevideo 
and of employees of the brick kilns. An investigation of the financial 
condition of the streetcar company indicated that no permanent 
increases could be made above the current rates, which were estimated 
to average $67.20 monthly. The award provided, however, that the 
“temporary” wage increase of 5 centésimos per hour, which had been 
in force since July 1943, was to be continued as long as “present con- 
ditions’ lasted. Adult workers of the brick-kiln industry were 

ted a minimum daily wage of 2.80 pesos® on August 8, 1944. 
is was an increase of 50 centésimos per day for many of the workers. 

A law of June 6, 1944, provided for wage increases in commercial 
(as distinct from industrial) firms, and for regulation of the discharge 
of certain persons employed by them. Pending decisions by the 
pertinent wage boards, the pay of salaried employees and wage earners 
as of May 1, 1944, is to be raised in accordance with the following 


seale: 
Monthly wage or salary— Amount of increase 
Not over 50.00 pesos----...------- 20 percent. 
50.01 to 70.00 pesos - - - ---- .----.- 10 percent. 
70.01 to 150.00 pesos___..__....-.. 5 percent. 
150.01 to 166.00 pesos___......... To 166.00 pesos. 


In computing the pay upon which the increases are to be based, 
housing, commissions, tips, meals, and other perquisites are to be 
included. 

The law also stipulates that salaried employees and wage earners 

by commercial houses and subsequently discharged for causes 





A hectare=2.471 acres. 

‘Data are from report by John T. Fishburn, senior economic analyst, United States Embassy, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, September 18, 1944; Diario Oficial de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, July 24, 1944 (No. 11340). 

‘See Labor Conditions in Latin America, No. 17, January-March 1944 (Serial No. R. 1638): and 

vy Labor Review, February 1944 (p. 406). 
ean exchange rate of peso in 1943 and to August 1944=52.9 cents (uncontrolled) or 65.8 cents 
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other than bad conduct are entitled to dismissal compensation. This 
indemnity is to equal a month’s pay for each year of service up to 3 
if the individual is entitled to a retirement benefit, or up to 6, if the 
person is not eligible for such benefit. 

Pay increases provided for in the measure of June 6 were made 
retroactive to May 1, by a law of June 16; and an act of August 1] 
extended the increases and dismissal benefits to salaried employees 
and wage earners of banks and other similar institutions. 

Any employer who violates the act is to be fined, for his first offense 
20 pesos for each worker affected, and for subsequent violations 3 
pesos. 

Another statute of August 11 extended to the workers of bakeries 
as and water companies of Montevideo, and to certain other aff. 
iated activities, 2 weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 

Legislation proposed by the President during the summer of 1944 
included measures to increase the number of apprentices by con- 
pelling all employers to admit a certain number to their enterprises, 
to establish a labor exchange for Montevideo port workers, and to 

provide marriage and child allowances for the needy. 


Social Security 


During July, 1944, the Retirement Institute (Instituto de Jubile 
ciones) began registering the workers for the notebooks which are to be 
used to indicate their eligibility for retirement payments. Stamps 
to be affixed to the notebooks are to show payments to the fund b 
both employee and employer. It is hoped that this system wi 
provide the necessary funds for the payment of pensions as they come 
due. 

F amily-allowance funds were provided for in the law of November 
12, 1943’. Nineteen private-company funds had been approved by 
the end of the summer cf 1944, and the National Labor Institute and 
Associated Services (to which all employers must report at least once 
a year) anticipated that 5 large funds, each governing 1 entire segment 
of commercial life, would soon be established. 

Nearly all private funds thus far created make provision, pursuant 
to the requirements of the law, for the monthly payment of 6 
per child for all children under 14 (or under 16 if attending schoal) 
to families with monthly income of 200 pesos or less. One of the funds 
will pay 7 pesos monthly per child, one will pay 8 pesos, and another 
will pay 6 pesos plus an allowance of 40 pesos for each birth. All 
such funds have been approved since July 21, 1944. 


7 See p. 944 of this issue, 
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Reconversion Plans to Mitigate Unemployment 


GOVERNMENT agencies directly concerned with reconversion 
roblems are synchronizing their programs for a return to civilian 
production when Germany surrenders. The status of some of those 
programs, and some recommendations as to future action, were covered 
ma report to the President from the Director of War Mobilization 
on September 9, 1944." 


Criteria for Selection of Cutbacks 


With the defeat of Germany, the requirements of the procurement 
agencies for material and supplies will be reduced by approximately 
40 percent. According to the Director of War Mobilization, however, 
the need will still remain to give full protection to the necessary war 
programs for the conduct of hostilities against Japan, but in so doing, 
every opportunity is to be provided to permit the resumption of maxi- 
mum civilian production without delay, thus preventing extended 
unemployment. : } 

Procurement agencies confronted with the necessity for these major 
readjustments have prepared special procurement programs for the 
continuing war with Japan, which are ready for implementation im- 
mediately upon the defeat of Germany. These agencies are now en- 
eaged in notifying prime contractors of their tentative plans under 
policies prescribed by the War Production Board. Moreover, the 
proposed contractual changes in major items have been, or are in 
process of being, submitted to the WPB for review and for the con- 
sideration of such changes as in the interests of the national economy 
ae Avy desirable. ; a 

e Director reported that in the selection of facilities for the second 
phase of the war— 
_ (a) The procuring agency will retain until final victory those contractors which 
it has found from experience to be capable of producing required items of desirable 
quality at the desired scheduled rates. The contractors retained in war produc- 
tion until the end of the war must be the best qualified, and all other rules of 
selection are a only among those so qualified. No contractor, however, 
will be disqualified simply because he is a small contractor. 
_ (0) As between qualified contractors, the following factors will be considered 
in selecting facilities to accomplish the necessary readjustment and curtailment 
of production: 

. Privately owned plants, not normally engaged in production of a military 
character, will be given first priority of release from war production in order to 
facilitate their reconversion to civilian production, due consideration being given 
to the wishes of the contractors. 


Setiihiatieteenicten 
' Director of War Mobilization, Press release. September 8, 1944. 
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2. Government-owned plants will be kept in operation or reserve until their 
production is clearly no longer required for military needs. This is subject ty 
modification in the case of a plant located in an isolated section with no oppor. 
tunity for displaced workers where the exercise of wise administrative discretion 
may prompt other action. 

3. Insofar as practicable, the release to civilian production of competing unity 
of the same industry should be simultaneous. 

4. In scheduling the release of plants and industries, due consideration is tobe 
given to cushioning the shock of unemployment. 

5. In scheduling the release of plants or industries, due consideration is to be 
given to (a) security considerations; (b) considerations affecting public trang. 
portation, such as accessibility to the sources of labor, raw materials, components, 
depots or storage facilities, and ultimate destination; (c) the relative unit cost to 
the Government; (d) the welfare of smaller business. 

6. Where practical considerations make it possible, companies responsible fo 
the development and engineering of specialized products will be retained in thei 
manufacture in preference to those companies which are merely licensed for their 


manufacture. 
Modification of Wartime Controls 


The Director of War Mobilization stated that there will be some 
time lag between the curtailment and cancellation of war contracts 
and the resumption of large civilian production. The length of that 
period may be lessened, however, by the promptness with which war. 
time restraints are removed. Therefore, to insure the utmost speed 
in reconversion and to permit the prompt resumption of civilian pro- 
duction at least equal to the civilian production of the United States 
in 1939, controls now in existence will be released or modified to the 
fullest extent possible, to permit manufacturers freedom in planning 
for the resumption of civilian production and in ordering materials 
and components which will assure maximum speed. The Controlled 
Materials Plan will no longer be required, provided industry as a whole 
continues to recognize the importance of war and essential civilian 
production and the necessity for the protection of small business. 

Existing controls will be relaxed immediately after the defeat of 
Germany and the following controls will be substituted: 


(a) The establishment of a new military-preference rating to be assigned to 
the war procurement programs of the War Department, Navy Department, 
Maritime Commission, War Shipping Administration, and military Lend-Lease. 
Contractors will be required to accept orders in this rating band and to fill thee 
orders in preference to any other orders. 

(b) The establishment of a new civilian production-preference rating band 
subordinate to the military rating, but superior to all other ratings, to be used 
only if necessary to protect the more essential civilian programs. It is not antic 
ipated that this rating band will be necessary and it will be used only in th 
event programs in this category fail to meet schedules. 

(c) The new rating structure will be placed in effect immediately following the 
defeat of Germany. It will automatically assign the new ratings to the pri 
contractors of the designated programs and these prime contractors be 
directed to extend the ratings to their suppliers. After an appropriate period 
has elapsed to permit a rerating and rescheduling of orders, all other outstanding 
preference ratings will become void. 

(d) The Priority Regulations now in effect will be amended to conform ® 
these changes. 

(e) The Controlled Materials Plan will be revoked immediately after the 
defeat of Germany, except that it will remain in effect for steel and copper during 
the remainder of the quarter in which the revocation is issued. In effect, orden 
under the Controlled Materials Plan become priority orders; however, su 
will be permitted to receive and fill all orders placed after the defeat of Germany 
to the extent made possible by the cancellation of orders which they then had 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
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(f) L and M Orders? will be revoked, except for a few selected orders which 
must be retained as a mechanism for programming items which will continue in 
short supply, such as tires, batteries, motors, lumber, and some textiles and 


micals. 
“o The War Production Board will retain the authority which it now has to 
gntinue or to institute controlled mechanisms to cope with individual produc- 
tion and procurement problems, to include the authority to issue individual 
directives to manufacturers or suppliers to produce or deliver a product or prod- 
ycts to a designated purpose. This will permit the War Production Board to 
take appropriate action to prevent or to correct hardship cases. 


Steps to Aid Employment During Reconversion 


In his report to the President, the Director of War Mobilization 
stated that the effectiveness of any plans for the transition from 
war production to peace production will depend upon our ability to 
provide jobs for the workers who will be displaced by the reduction 
in war production. It is inevitable that in some particular industries 
and in some communities there should temporarily be reduced em- 
joyment. This is more likely to occur where the curtailment is in 
ienssnt-owned plants engaged entirely in war production and 
having no plans for civilian production. 

In order to meet this situation, the Director announced he had 
appointed a committee consisting of representatives of the War 
Production Board, the War Manpower Commission, the Defense 
Plant Corporation, and the Surplus War Property Administration, 
whose objective is to ascertain whether or not the contractor will 
exercise his option to buy or lease the plants. If he is not interested, 
then the Committee, having determined to what uses the plant can 
be put, will inquire whether local capital or some corporation or in- 
dividual is interested in purchasing or leasing the plant—subject, of 
course, to the policies prescribed by law. he primary purpose is 
to help the manpower situation. The presence of a representative 
ofthe War Manpower Commission on this Committee will enable that 
agency to know what progress is being made in arranging for the 
operation of these plants. If such operation does not seem probable, 
the Manpower Commission, in advance, can make plans to secure 
jobs for the workers when their employment is terminated. 

After the defeat of Germany, manpower controls will be aban- 
doned in order to facilitate the transfer of workers from the curtailed 
war programs to civilian production. If, however, manpower for war 
production should fall below the needs to meet the schedules estab- 
lished for the war against Japan, that situation would necessitate a 
prompt restoration of controls. 

The Director of War Mobilization made other recommendations 
with respect to the manpower situation after the defeat of Germany. 

é recommended unemployment compensation at a stated percent- 
age of the worker’s previous wages, or $20, whichever is lower, for a 
period as long as 26 weeks. He likewise proposed a return to the 
“-hour workweek “except to take care of production necessary to 
the war effort.”” He also suggested that large public works be under- 
taken in communities where there is unemployment, and that the 
Federal Government time its expenditures of funds for road construc- 
ion and work projects to relieve unemployment. 


fel tha) are the limitation orders, and ‘‘M orders’’ are the conservation orders, of the War Production 
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Germany’s Total Mobilization Measures ' 


INFORMATION received from various trustworthy sources concer. 
ing Germany’s recent combing-out efforts to release additional map. 
power for service in the armed forces, indicates the desperate position 
of the Nazi regime. Previous efforts to increase Germany’s wey 
manpower resulted in a rise in total industrial employment fiom 9 
million in 1941 to an estimated maximum of 32 million in 1944, 
has been estimated that the latter number included 12 to 15 million 
foreign workers recruited from the occupied countries. The remaip. 
ing 17 to 20 million German workers included 5,500,000 juveniles of 
both sexes, 14 and 15 years of age, and a substantial proportion of 
women and aged and pensioned workers, employees, and officials 
recalled in the emergency to resume their former ike. 

Following the attempt on Hitler’s life, in July of this year, new and 
moze drastic measures for total mobilization were decreed. |p 
agreement with Goebbels, who was made the Reich Trustee for Tota] 
Mobilization, a decree concerning persons in ‘‘sham’’ employment was 
issued by Fritz Sauckel, Commissioner for Manpower. The decree 
applies to those persons subject to labor conscription, who complied 
with the regulations by using relatives or other contacts to obtain 
merely nominal employment. All such contracts were ordered to be 
terminated by August 15th and the persons concerned were to report 
to their labor-exchange office to be placed in essential work. 

A further order issued by Sauckel advanced the age limit for the 
compulsory registration of women for war work from 45 to 50 years. 
A number of new measures to mobilize German labor, issued by Goeb- 
bels, extended considerably the restrictions in various spheres of public 
life. All theaters, music halls, and cabarets were ordered to be closed 
by September first. All theatrical schools as well as private lessons in 
acting, singing, and dancing were ordered suspended. Circus enter- 
prises were to be closed down except for a few needed for the main 
tenance of valuable animals. Orchestras and schools of music, with 
the exception of a few leading orchestras required for radio programs, 
were to discontinue their activities. All enterprises in the field of 
fine arts, such as art exhibits, contests, and art schools were ordered 
closed. The publishing of fictional and similar literature was sus 
pended. Only scientific and technical literature, armament, and school 
books as well as certain political works were retained. 

The daily press was further curtailed and many mergers were 
effected. With the exception of a few leading papers, the size of the 
daily newspapers was restricted to four pages and their publication te 
six times weekly. Most of the illustrated weeklies were suspended. 

The welfare work carried on by the Strength through Joy organize 
tion was discontinued, and the entertainment of the troops at the front 
was limited to movies and radio programs. 

A comprehensive program for the curtailment and partial -—_ 
down of many educational institutions was announced by the Rei 
Minister for Education. Numerous trade schools not serving pur 
poses of importance to the war effort, such as commercial and home 
economics schools, were closed. At the universities, far-r 

1 Data are from Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the Federal Communications Commission, 
releases of Foreign News Bureau of Office of War Information, current issues of Voelkischer Beobacbter 


and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, News Digest (London), and New York Times (all issues of Auge 
and September 1944). 
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restrictions were ordered which were expected to make available for 
employment in war industries several tens of thousands of male and 
female students studying subjects not of direct importance to the war. 

Working hours in public administration and offices in industry and 
trade were fixed uniformly at a minimum of 60 hours per week. 

eral ban on all holidays and vacations was ordered. For the entire 
tate and administrative apparatus, an intensive rationalization pro- 
to save manpower, including a substantial curtailment of postal 
and railway services, was announced. All of these measures were 
expected to release more workers for employment in armanent pro- 
duction or, if qualified, for service in the armed forces. All foreign 
domestic servants were to be employed in armament plants. Of the 
Germans still working as domestic servants, part were to be sent to 
factories and part to households with many children. 

The Nazi Minister of State in the occupied Czechoslovak territories 
of Bohemia and Moravia announced the application in the so-called 
“Protectorate” of the same total mobilization measures decreed in 
Germany to release additional manpower for war production and the 
armed forces. 

Additional measures for total war were announced by Goebbels in 
September. School-age children not receiving education because of 
evacuation of their schools were to be called up for war work. ‘Those 
equivalent to American high-school seniors who were not already in 
war work because of health or other reasons were to be employed as 
leaders in evacuated children’s camps. 

A decree concerning the simplification of the internal revenue 

nization, issued by the Reich Minister of Finance, aimed to release 
aise number of revenue employees and to simplify the tasks of the 
a by eliminating numerous forms and processes in accounting 

related business spheres. The decree provides that taxpayers 
will be assessed for the income tax for 1944-45 at the same rate as in 
1943. Only in the case of incomes over 12,000 reichsmarks a year and 
substantial changes in income or changes in the number of depend- 
ents will new assessments be made. As a result of this measure, 87 
percent of all persons liable to taxation were expected to be relieved of 
the filing of income-tax returns. The same simplification applied to 
corporation taxes, and assessments for property tax and the national 
defense contributions were discontinued. Duplication of work in- 
volved in the taxation of certain wages and salaries owing to tax 
withholding and income assessment was eliminated through an 
adjustment of the withholding-tax schedule. After October 1, 1944, 
payments for overtime and in lieu of leave were to be calculated on 
an average basis. 

The communal authorities’ practice of informing each other of the 
registration of births and deaths was discontinued. An order of the 

ich Minister of Economics divided all commercial firms into two 
categories—those essential to the war effort (and thus entitled to 
retain a part of their manpower) and nonessential enterprises which 
Shad “combed out’’ entirely. To the latter group belong shops 

ng in toys, flowers, perfumes, jewelry, stamps, rugs, sports goods, 
furs, and musical instruments. 

The functions of the Reich Commissioner for Price Control were so 
featly restricted that price control has virtually come to an end in 

any. Existing prices are to be continued and all requests for 
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price increases are to be rejected without investigation. Exceptions 
may be made only in cases of decisive importance to the war effort, 

To the list of professional activities ordered banned were added 
those of architects, painters, sculptors, graphic artists, advertising 
draftsmen, designers, art dealers, art publishers, and art periodic] 
dealers. With the exception of a small number of creative artists 
whose activities contribute substantially to the war effort, all persons 
in the above group were to report to their local labor office for transfer 
to other employment in the armament industry. 










POPOOO 


Provision for Flexibility in New Zealand Wage 


Stabilization’ 







THE New Zealand Court of Arbitration has been granted general 
power to deal with applications for variations in wages and conditions 
of employment, while still having regard for the general purpose of 
wage-stabilization regulations. Under an amendment (No. 4, June 
16, 1944) to the Economic Stabilization Emergency Regulations of 
1942, the Court is not required to take into account, in future wage 
adjustments, any fluctuations in the cost of living. However, the 
provision of the 1942 regulations remains effective, prohibiting a 
general wage increase unless the wartime price index rises by 5 percent 
(2% percent in the first instance). 

The purpose of the amendment, according to the Minister in Charge 
of Stabilization, was to find a more effective means of removing i- 
justices to individual workers or groups of workers under the arrange- 
ments previously existing. When the original regulations were pro- 
mulgated, the Minister explained, although it was not anticipated 
that they would bear on everyone with equal fairness, prompt action 
was necessary in the critical situation. The wage structure could 
not be made rigid without settiag up stresses and strains, but an 
attempt was being made to restore flexibility by the amendment 
within the limits of the stabilization policy. The Government did 
not regard the change as a weakening of this policy but rather asa 
means of making stabilization fit more easily into the country’s 
wartime economy. 

In February the Government amended the stabilization regulations 
to permit the Court of Arbitration to grant wage relief to lower-paid 
workers ? by restoring to it the power to deal with applications for 
weekly increases up to £NZ 5 5s.’ for adult male workers and up # 
£NZ 3 for adult female workers. This amendment did not prove 
satisfactory, the Minister in Charge of Stabilization stated, citing as 
reasons (1) the difficulties caused by the rigidity of the fixed figures; 
and (2) the provision that any movement toward those fixed amounts 
should not be deemed to create an anomaly, although in fact it didso, 
After considering alternative measures for aiding lower-paid worker, 
the Government decided that the best solution was to bring the Court 
of Arbitration more actively into the stabilization process and 
fore took the actiou described above. 

! Data are from reports by Basil D. Dahl and Carl E. Christopherson, United States Legation, Wellington, 
1944 (Nos. 170 and 211). 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (p. 860). 
+ Average exchange rate of New Zealand pound (20 shillings) in 1943=$3.24. 
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Plans for Demobilization and Assimilation of 
Servicemen ' 


AS THE European phase of World War II approaches its end, 
agencies of the Federal Government are formulating programs covering 
yarious aspects of the demobilization of the armed forces. Those 
announced thus far cover order of demobilization, apprenticeship 
training, and the industrial assimilation of servicemen. 


Order of Demobilization of the Armed Forces 


Army plans for the readjustment of military personnel after the 
defeat of Germany and before the defeat of Japan were announced 
on September 6, 1944. The program calls for a partial and orderl 
demobilization of the Army from its present peak strength. y reer f 
ing to the announcement, military neeessity requires that a sufficient 
number of men suited to the type of warfare being waged in the Pacific 
must remain in service as long as they are essential. Certain units 
of the Army also will have to be retained in the various regions of 
war where action has ceased in order to fulfill such occupation duties 
asare necessary. Other elements, no longer needed in the region to 
which they were assigned, will be transferred te other areas, reorgan- 
ized, and redesignated to meet current military requirements; or they 
will be placed on an inactive basis. 

The first step of readjustment will be that of transfer to the Pacific 
war zone of servicemen from the United States or of surplus personnel 
from war theaters no longer active. All available transportation will 
be utilized for this. 

The plan for the return of nonessential soldiers to civilian life will 
start with the assembly in the United States of men declared sur- 
plus to the needs of each overseas theater and to the major com- 
mands in the United States. From among these men a substantial 
number will be designated as not essential to the new military needs 
of the Army and will be returned to civilian life according to 
certain priorities. 

is partial demobilization is to be effected through the selection 

of men as individuals, rather than by units, and the selection will be 

aga by thoroughly impartial standards. The standards were 

wn up on the basis of the views of the soldiers themselves. Thou- 

sands of soldiers, both in this country and overseas, were interviewed to 

the kind of selective process they favored for determining the 
oder of return to civilian life. 


_—_—_—__. 
‘Data are from War Department, Press release, September 6, 1944, and War Manpower Commission 
vt aeons, September 13, 1944 (PM 4673), September 26, 1944 (PM 4681), and September 27, 1944 
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The plan finally worked out will allow men who have been oversegs 
and men with dependent children to have priority of separation 
Ninety percent of the soldiers interviewed expressed the belief that 
preference should be given to these classes. 

An “Adjusted Service Rating Card’’ will be issued after the defeat 
of Germany to all enlisted personnel. On this card will be scopeg 
the following four factors, which will determine priority of separation; 
(1) Service credit, based upon the total number of months of Arm 
service since September 16, 1940; (2) overseas credit, based upon the 
number of months of service overseas; (3) combat credit, based y 
the first and each additional award to the individual of the Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, Silver Star 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star Medal, 
Air Medal, Purple Heart, and Bronze Service Stars (battle-partig). 
pation stars); and (4) parenthood credit, which gives credit for each 
dependent child under 18 years up to a limit of three children. The 
ra tae of the point credits will be announced after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 


Employment of Veterans 


Relaxation of manpower controls for veterans.—On September 27, 
1944, all manpower controls were lifted for veterans of the present 
war, in order to speed their reemployment and to remove all employ- 
ment obstacles to their return to civilian life. 

Veterans of the present war will not be required to present a state. 
ment of availability in order to change jobs, and they may be hired by 
any employer without referral by the v. . Employment Service or other 
authorized referral channels and without regard to employment ceil- 
ings. However, they will be counted against an established employ- 
ment ceiling unless the applicable local employment-stabilization 
program provides for their exemption. Any veteran who seeks em- 
ployment through the USES will be entitled to a referral to any job 
of his choice, without regard to its essentiality or priority status. 

“Veterans of the present war” are defined as those who have served 





in the armed forces of the United States subsequent to December 7, 
1941, and have other than dishonorable discharges. The tem 
“armed forces” includes the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Naval Reserve, National Naval Volunteers, Women’s Army 
Corps, Women’s Reserve of the U. S, Naval Reserve, Women’s 
Reserve of the Coast Guard Reserve, and the United States Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 

Assimilation of disabled veterans into industry — American industry, 
in a joint program with the War Manpower Commission, is preparing 
to assimilate wounded veterans into jobs. The plan is known # 
WMC’s Selective Placement program for the acialeiual of handi- 
capped veterans. At present, 2,000 employers in 4 leading State 
are analyzing almost 2,000,000 jobs, with a view to measuring 
physical demands with the capacities of disabled veterans. 

Jobs are to be analyzed in relation to the 27 activities that have been 











established as covering the whole field of jobs—for example, walking, 
handling, fingering, lifting, reaching, seeing, hearing, etc. Most} 
actually require only a few of these activities. If the physical ap 

of the man shows that he can perform these, he is considered as fit # 
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my able-bodied man for the job. The system is very different from 
the guesswork method used after the last war, being based upon 
not what the veteran cannot do, but what he can do. 

This program was introduced to industry through employer insti- 
tutes consisting of groups of employers, representatives of personnel 
and medical departments, and shop foremen meeting in designated 
Jants for training sessions on selective placement. Cheaues watched 
job-matching demonstrations at plant machines, often with a disabled 
veteran giving the demonstration. . 

Courses were also given, under the tutelage of WMC occupational 

jalists, at the University of Michigan (with the Automotive 

Council for War Production cooperating), the Detroit Institute of 
Technology, Michigan State College, 1 Fae of Connecticut, 
University of California, and the University of Southern California. 

In California, the movement has been backed by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association. In Connecticut, Selective Service has 
collaborated. Support has been given by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, State rehabilitation agencies, the medical profession, churches, 
schools, businessmen’s organizations, and social agencies. 


Apprentice-Training Program 


Demobilized service men and women will have opportunities to 
learn trades under a program that will accompany reconversion after 
the defeat of Germany. The trades that such persons may enter 
through apprenticeship will be chiefly in the metalworking and con- 
struction industries. A sary way 4 120 apprenticeable occupations 
are now on the approved list of the Apprentice Training Service of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

In determining the plan to be followed with respect to ex-service- 
men, representatives of management and labor in 20 States laid down 
the following principles that should apply: 

1. For the purpose of apprenticeship selection, the veteran’s age 
_— be considered to be the same as when he entered the armed 
orces. 

2. Consideration should be given to veterans with physical disability 
to the extent that the veteran is able to do the work required in a 
given trade. 

3. Credit should be given for previous training or applicable ex- 
perience, based on practical tests. 

4. Consideration should be given to the veteran’s maturity in 
determining credits, since in the training of the veteran there does not 
usually exist the problem of “maturing” the individual as well as 
developing craftsmanship ability. 

5. If credit is allowed the veteran, upon entering employment as an 
apprentice he should be paid the wage rate applicable to the level for 
which he is qualified. 


OOOOION 
Partial-Demobilization Plan in Great Britain 
MEMBERS of Great Britain’s armed forces are to be released pri- 


marily on the basis of age combined with length of service, in the period 
after European hostilities end and before the close of the Pacific phase 
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of the war. In the White Paper issued during September 1944 dg. 
scribing the Government’s plan,’ the scheme is stated to be one of 
reallocation of manpower; general demobilization, both of the mili 
services and of war industry, will be postponed until completion of the 
war with the Axis powers. The problem is described as one of reallo. 
cating manpower between the armed forces and industry, to provide 
for the requirements of the changed situation. Compulsory reeryit. 
ment of men for military service is to continue, in order to permit 
those with long service to return home. The requisite control oye 
industry and labor is to be maintained during the interim. A sy 
stantial movement from the armed forces to civilian employment js 
foreseen. It will be governed by military requirements and will be 
contingent on the making of arrangements for release that will be 
accepted as fair by the forces and that are not too complicated fo 
practical application. 

For the purposes of the plan those permitted to leave the services 
are to be divided into two classes. Class A is to consist of persons 
having priority in age and length of service, and class B of those needed 
for certain urgent reconstruction work. Release on “compassionate 
grounds” will continue under existing arrangements. No man is tobe 
released (class A) or transferred (class B) from the forces if military 
considerations make it necessary to keep him. Every effort will be 
made to release servicemen in their turn, in whatever theater of war 
they may be serving. However, those due for release or transfer will 
be given an opportunity to volunteer for a further period of service. 
Arrangements as described will apply to women in the services as well 
as tomen. Married women will have priority over all others, if they 


so desire. 
Releases in Class A 


Releases in class A will be by groups based on a combination of 
and length of war service. In general, war service consists of the 
whole time spent in the armed forces subsequent to September 3, 
1939, which counts for service pay. Two months’ service will be given 
the same weight as 1 additional year of age. Thus, a man aged 2 
years, having 4 years of service (24 two-month periods) would haves 
total of 46 combination years, and would be in the same release group 
as a man of 40 having 1 year’s service (6 two-month periods). An 
exception is to be made of men aged 50 years and over, who may be 
released in advance of others, if they so desire. Release will neces 
sarily proceed at different rates in different services; some services 
will have to deal separately with several branches, and possibly with 
the trades and ranks (or ratings) of those branches. 


Transfers in Class B 


To be transferred from the military to civilian employment, me 
in class B must belong to particular occupational classes specified 
the Minister of Labor and National Service as being required for the 
performance of certain urgent reconstruction employments. The chi 
need for their services will be to supplement the labor force in build 
construction. Class B will also include a limited number of indivi 
specialists, application for whose services may be made through Gor 


1 Great Britain, British Information Services, Press release I. D. 552. 
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gmment departments in accordance with existing arrangements. As 
far as possible, class B transfers will be based on age and length of war 
grvice. Transfers in class B will be small in proportion to releases in 
dass A, and will not begin until after class A releases have started. 
Young men who have been deferred previously, particularly in muni- 
tions work, will be called up to compensate for class A and class B men 
withdrawn from military service. The volume of transference in class 
B will be determined periodically on the basis of (1) the immediate 
employment needs for reconstruction; and (2) the extent to which 
those requirements will be met by releases in class A and by transfer 
fom munitions and other work in Great Britain. 


Distinction in Treatment of Classes 


Under the Government’s scheme, a marked distinction is made 
between men released in their turn (class A) and those transferred 
out of turn (class B). On release, class A servicemen are entitled to 
8 weeks of leave, with pay and other allowances, as against 3 weeks 
for class B; men in class A are not subject to direction to reconstruc- 
tion employments as are those in class B, and they are to be recalled 
to military duty only in extreme emergency, whereas persons in class 
Bare liable to recall individually if they discontinue their reconstruc- 
tion employments. 

Class A members may exercise their rights to reinstatement in 
employment when released. If they have no jobs to which to return, 
they will be assisted by the employment exchanges in finding work. 

Class B men will preserve their reinstatement rights through their 
direction to reconstruction employments. Although they will not be 
required to transfer to class B against their wishes, once accepting 
such transfer they may not subsequently become eligible to apply 
for inclusion in class A. 

Men to be discharged on medical grounds will receive the same 
benefits as men released in class A. 

In addition to the service-leave payments made to class A men to 
assist in their resettlement, or granted to transferees in class B, the 
Government intends to introduce a system of war gratuities payable 
toservicemen as a reward for service. Pensions for disablement, when 
found to be due, begin on the date when service pay and allowances 
cease. An allotment of civilian clothing is made on release or transfer, 
to those who have had 6 months’ service (a money payment and 
dothing coupons being substituted in the case of women). 


Leave Privileges 


Differing provisions have existed in the Army, Navy, and Air 
orce, as to leave for foreign service. To provide approximate 
equality, men in the Navy are to continue to have 7 days of leave for 
6 months of foreign service, to be granted at the end of each tour. 

The Army and Air Force men, who have had little foreign-service 
leave, are to have all their foreign service totaled, receiving 1 day for 


ach completed month, subject to a minimum of 6 months’ foreign 


service, 
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Lead Poisoning in 1943 and Earlier Years 





By Freperickx L. Horrman 






CASES of lead poisoning in industry and elsewhere, in the United 
States, showed a steady decline from 2.64 per million population ip 







1916 to 0.52 per million in 1941 and 0.53 in 1942. The numberof fo” 
deaths from lead poising declined from 132 in 1936 to 71 in 1942, and § Mae 


















aw returns indicate a further drop in 1943.’ This decrease J ‘silor 
as occurred in spite of the fact that the use of lead in lead-processing bia... 
industries has increased considerably in recent years.?_ Unfortunately, Fis 
it is not possible to state exactly the number of deaths from occupa JF Mao 
tional lead poisoning in American industry since the official returnsdo J iowa. 
; not differentiate (as is customary in many foreign countries, particu- 
larly in England and Wales) between these and the nonoccupational 
fatalities from such poisoning. Suy 

In table 1 are shown, by years (1901-42), the number of deaths Boar 
from lead poisoning and the rate per 1,000,000 population. It should § jmin 
be noted that only since 1936 have complete returns for the whole J |ead | 
country been available. rema) 


TaBLE 1.—Number and Rate of Deaths from Lead Poisoning in Registration States! of lin 1 
Continental United States, 1910-42 












































T 
Rate per Rate per Rete pe =e 
. ; million o , r million o! , Iwy m of 
Year |Number | estimated Year |Number estimated Year Number estimated aoe 
| | population population || population Sts 
| S 
} | | i] —. 
44 | 2.17 ||1915 : 143 | 2.31 1929 133 Lb 
58 2.81 |/1916.... 177 2. 64 || 1930_- 101 | r All State 
61 2.91 |/1917 139 1.97 || 1931 110 8 ing... 
50 2.34 |1918 — 122 1. 54 || 1932_. | 75 A) 
47 2.15 ||1919- 144 1.73 1933 _- 117 8 — 
Mt 2.48 |/1920__ 119 1. 38 1934 118 8 aliforni 
65 1.88 |/1921 138 1. 57 1935__ 130 L@ — 
77 1. 99 |/1922_ 136 1.46 || 1936_-. 132 18 Delaware 
79 1. 78 |}1923___... 138 1. 42 || 1937_- | 77 & Fi + 
118 2.48 |/1924....... 140 1.40 1938. . 94 2 -- 
132 2. 44 |/1925_._- 141 1.38 1939 97 A Georgia. 
131 2.38 ||1926......- 143 1.37 1940 2_ 100 4% _- 
142 2.44 le 135 1, 26 || 1941...... 7 + howe 
137 2. 24 |/1928- 125 1.10 ae | 71 ¢ Kansas _ 
1] | | Kentuck: 
a 
1 Registration States are those requiring the reporting of births and deaths. 1 Bubje 
? Based on enumerated population as of April 1, 1940. end of 19 
10f the 
. . . . . . ss, 
Geographical Distribution of Lead Poisoning No sa 
nished by 
difference 


Deaths from lead poisoning occurred in 28 States in 1941 and it 
22 States in 1942, the States omitted being those in which no deaths 






1 For data for earlier years, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1938 (p. 420). 
3 The amount of refined lead produced increased from 497,303 short tons in 1937 to 584,421 short tons in 1941, 
according to figures of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
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geurred in either one of the 2 years (table 2). In 1941 the largest 
qumber of deaths from lead poisoning in any State was in Pennsyl- 
yania, with 10 deaths; in 1942 the largest number (10) occurred in the 
State of New York, and there were 7 deaths each in Ohio and Penn- 

vania. These small numbers are a clear indication of the fact 
- lead poisoning in fatal form is now a comparatively rare occur- 
rence, even in the States in which lead processing is done on a large 


scale. 


Taste 2.—Deaths From Lead Poisoning, by States, in 1941 and 1942, as Shown by Census 
































Returns 
State 1941 | 1942 || State | 1941 | 1942 || State 1941 | 1942 
| | 
States... ....--- 70 72 || Kentucky-----...-- | 0 > = eae 5 7 
® ===> === || Louisiana.-------- i: om 0 || Oklahoma... -----. 1 3 
Alsbama.....------| 2 | 0 || Maine... ....-...-- 1 0 || Oregon.....-.....- 1 0 
Arkansas... ----.-- | 1} 0 || Maryiand_..._....- 3 6 || Pennsylvania. - ---- 10 7 
California.....-.--- 4j 4 || Massachusetts-. .-- 2 4 Tennessee__-.------ 1 0 
District of Col um- | || Michigan ...-.....- 1 je  @eneeteedt 1 4 
Saar 1 0 || Minnesota... --.-- 2 1 H eth aamatindics 1 0 
Florids._ 2 | 2 || Mississippi-....._- 0 2 || Virginia............| 2 2 
as 6 | 0 || Missouri. ........-.- | 5 0 i Washington__-_-_--- 0 4 
Siciesccoses omy 3 || Nebraska. -........- 0 2 || West Virginia____-- 1 0 
Indiana... 2 | 2 || New Jersey.......-. 3 3 || Wisconsin......_..- 0 2 
lowa...... saa 1 | 1 | New York......... 5 10 Wyoming..-....--.- 0 1 
Kansas a 1 | 1 i 
| iL 














Supplementary information for 1942 and 1943, furnished by State 
Boards of Health, is shown in table 3 for 37 States. From these pre- 
liminary returns it appears that the annual number of deaths from 
lead poisoning declined from 62 in 1942 to 47 in 1943. The most 
remarkable reduction in deaths took place in the State of New York— 
from 11 to 4; of these, New York City accounted for 8 in 1942 and 
lin 1943, the latter being the death of an infant 2 months of age. 


Taste 3.—Deaths from Lead Poisoning, 1942 and 1943, as Shown by Returns from 
State Boards of Health ' 


















| | j 

State 1942 1943 | State 1942 1943 1] State 1942 | 1943 
| i as 0 | 1 | EA 0 0 
47 || Massachusetts... 4) 6 || Virginia__-- 2 0 
=== || Minnesota. .-......- 1 0 || Vermont_-_._..- 0 0 
0 || Mississippi- .....-- 2 1 || West Virginia. --_. 0 1 
5 || Montana.........- 0 0 ees 0 0 
| | eee 0 0 || South Carolina____- 0 1 
0 || New Hampshire. -. 0 | 2 || South Dakota__--_. 0 0 
0 || New Mexico. .--.-- 0 1 || Tenmmessee..-....--- 0 0 
0 0 © FF Fi acces 4 3 
0 3 1 || Washington 1 2 
0 3 0 isconsin _- 1 1 
0 11 4 || Wyoming-.-..-...-.-- 1 0 
0 0 1 |} Pennsylvania. --..-. 7 6 

2 8 9 
































fant to slight correction after the Census Office returns of 1943 are available (not before the 
Of these, New York City accounted for $ in 1942 and 1 in 1943, 

eC 

‘No satisfactory explanation for the discrepancies in the statistics of deaths from lead poisoning as fur- 


nished by the Bureau of the Census and the State divisions of vital statistics is apparent, except that the 
difference is probably due to the final determination as to the primary cause of death. 
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Occupational Distribution of Deaths From Lead Poisoning 





The available statistics do not make it possible to state with 
absolute accuracy the number of deaths properly chargeable to lead 



































































industries and otherwise. Table 4, compiled from information sy and 
plied by the division of vital statistics of the various State boards of ff man 
health, shows fatalities reported as having been caused by lead § man 
poisoning, 1939-42. pare 
A 

TaBLE 4.—Fatalities from Lead Poisoning, 1939-42, by Occupational, etc., Classification ther 
—— § thar 

Number of deaths in— grou 

low- 

ee. _™* ft ade 

All classes... _. 8 and 
Painters... ... . . ’ ‘ . akan ia An 31 | 15 | B oo 
Miscellaneous occupations. -_ ____ - ; 15 17 17 3 sigh 
Persons under 15 years of age... ~ F a 13 22 13 r 96°. 
Wop cccdasnnsessnced 3 : ceased 1 2 1 2 ‘Or 
whic 


Of the 216 deaths from lead poisoning reported in the 4-year period, § 1944 
73 were those of painters. Although nearly all of these were com- § iton 
plicated by other diseases (possibly of primary importance), it is § mets 
almost universally the practice to attribute the death to lead poisoning § woo 
if there is even slight evidence of connection with lead or lead-using In 
industries. rema 

Tabulations of deaths from lead poisoning in miscellaneous occupa J weig 
tions show a surprisingly small number of deaths among workers in § milli 
the lead-processing industries. The relatively large number of em- § total 
ployments in which exposure to lead is only incidental is suggestive of § im th 
amateur painting and an unrecognized exposure to lead hazards, § creas 
Confirmation of this is indicated by Census returns showing that in § poin' 
1940, of 100 deaths from lead poisoning, only 48 were occupational and § dowr 
52 were nonoccupational—illustrating the immense progress which J ¢reas 
has been made in industrial hygiene as applied to lead-using industries. § only 
All the larger lead-processing plants are equipped with dust-prevention J frequ 
devices and other means of reducing the lead hazard to a minimum. 1944, 
In addition, factory employees in the lead-using industries are subject @ previ 





to medical examination upon entry and at regularintervals thereafter. Jui 
ment 

seneeeee 8 pe 
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Industrial Injuries, June 1944 ports 


IN THE first 6 months of 1944 there was an average of 19.3! dit disab 
abling injuries for every million employee-hours worked in mal- of lo: 
ufacturing, as compared with an average of 20.6' for the corresponding on 
period of 1943. This 6.3-percent reduction in the injury-frequenty prod 
rate is reflected in the estimates of the total number of injuries & ont! 
perienced by manufacturing workers. In actual numbers it is & 
timated that approximately 377,000 factory workers were disabled 
by industrial injuries in the first half of this year. Nearly 1,500 0 
these workers died as a result of their injuries, and over 15,000 will 


! Unweighted. 
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have to contend with some form of physical impairment for the rest of 
their lives. In comparison, the estimated volume of disabling in- 
with § juries in manufacturing during the first half of 1943 was 387,000. 
to lead Disregarding the continuing economic losses arising from the deaths 
on sup- § and permanent impairments, it is estimated that the direct loss in 
ards of —} manpower because of injuries in manufacturing amounted to 7,540,000 
man-days of productive effort in the first 6 months of 1944, as com- 
pared with 7,740,000 man-days in the first half of 1943. 

Among the 91 manufacturing industries for which data are available, 
there were 11 which had cumulative injury-frequency rates of less 
than 10 for the first half of 1944. It is highly significant that this 
group includes a number of the most important war industries. The 
low-rate industries and their 6-month frequency rates, arranged in the 
onder of their rates were women’s clothing, 5.5; explosives, 5.6; rayon 
and allied products (chemical), 6.2; small-arms ammunition, 6.3; 
cement, 8.7; radios and phonographs, 8.8; soap and glycerin, 9.0; 
sighting and fire-control equipment, 9.1; aircraft, 9.6; iron and steel, 
96;and petroleum refining, 9.9. 

On the other hand there were eight manufacturing industries 
which had cumulative frequency rates of over 40 for the first half of 
period, 1944. These were miscellaneous lumber products, 40.2; foundries, 
e com- § iron and steel, 42.7; planing mills, 45.3; boatbuilding 45.3; sheet- 
), it is | metal work, 49.4; plate fabrication and boiler-shop products, 52.1; 
soning § wooden containers, 54.1; and sawmills, 55.1. 
1-using In terms of frequency rates, the June record for all manufacturing 
remained unchanged from that of May. In both months the un- 
ecupa- § weighted injury-frequency rate was 19.8 disabling injuries for every 
kers in § million employee-hours worked. Despite the lack of change in the 
of em- § total frequency rate, however, there were considerably more reductions 
tive of § im the frequency rates of individual industries than there were in- 
azards, § creases. Seventeen of the industry frequency rates were at least 5 
that in § points lower in June than they had been in May, and 25 others were 
valand § down at least a full frequency-rate point. On the other hand, in- 
which § creases of 5 or more points were recorded for only 7 industries, and 
ustries. § only 20 had increases of 1 to 5 points. For 13 industries the June 
ention | ffequency rates were the lowest monthly rates thus far recorded in 
‘imum. 1944, and for 13 others the June rates were higher than those of any 
subject § previous months. 

‘eafter. June reports were received from 12,294 manufacturing establish- 
ments. The reporting plants employed 6,844,000 workers, or nearly 
43 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate of total manu- 
facturing employment during the month. On the basis of these re- 
ports, which listed a total of 27,038 disabling injuries for the month, 
3! dis § t38 estimated that 64,000 employees of manufacturing plants were 

onl disabled by work injuries during June. Using an average of 20 days 
onding of lost time for each disabling injury, the direct loss to industry : 

because of these injuries may be estimated as 1,280,000 man-days of ‘ 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, June 1944, 
with Cumulative Rates for 1944 








June 1944 





Frequency rate 







































Industry - | : 
‘ Number of ,| 1944: Jan- 
| establish- a “1 ae | uary-June 
| ments 
SE —EEE | aanai 
} } 
Agricultural machinery and tractors-.... x. 53 24.1 22.6 
bitin d dbatintledinnbddndectndutessese 58 9.9 9.6 
Aircraft parts. -.......... eau 7 14.7 12.3 
Ammunition, 20 mm. and over-- 339 28.0 25. 2 | 
Seunition, small-arms. -! a? 6.3 
Pi ndinaenaheeeheson sanmensenbaii wal 23. 7.0 
Boatbuilding lpecenibiatol ld gchtishinaniebdabdlcbelsbitirs ' 20 28.4 45.3 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. .._.........----- .-} 31 26.5 | 30.0 
Book and job printing. ; ‘ | 43 11.1 11.8 | 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber-- . | 300 14.4 15.1 
pane and preserving [biicctgdholiaunddbiess ; = =e 22.6 
EG I ae ail 9. 8.7 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified -- 73 8.2 12.5 
Chemicals, industrial. ...................- --| 344 16.5 15.7 
Clothing, men’s...............-..-.------ 520 9.5 11.2 
CO) ON, | 387 6.6 5.5 
Commercial and household machines.- 56 17.5 18.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... es 120 39.1 37.1 
ha iil aC Ta RT | 8 17.5 16. 6 
Construction and mining machinery... | 112 27.1 28.5 
Cotton goods.........- Lonipeentbers aa 212 15.6 14.8 
Cutlery and edge tools. ........................... | 30 26.8 27.2 
Drugs, toiletries, oF insecticides hceniebnerepsie ‘ 82 19.3 19.8 
Dyeing and CE ee = 54 23.8 24.6 
Electrical ogeomes’ and epee. | 565 11.0 11.1 
Engines and turbines... ................- ; 57 11.9 12.1 
Explosives. .......----.--- os} 81 6.2 5.6 
Fabricated structural steel 108 36. 6 34.9 
| 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products_._-......-..- 8 25.1 24.1 
Food products, not elsewhere classified -- - é 32 28.4 23.3 
Food-products machinery -----.......--- , oe 27 28. 6 32.2 
Forgings, iron and steel _.-_-_.-- th ee Se os 133 36.3 34.5 
Foundries, iron and steel... .............-- =~} 542 4.1 42.7 
Furniture, except metal-_._.............- ‘ ~ 68 27.7 30.0 
General industrial machinery ---------------------2 | 653 23. 6 23.5 
i dddcheningh indian adenrebébimedvbdhainmaeswe 46 15.3 18.2 
Sane ome — related equipment..._............-- ble | - a : me 
RR NR a ae a oa addlael 5. ' 
Heating ¢ oqul ment, not elsewhere classified _- ol 58 24.1 30.5 
ON PLS re | 208 9.8 9.6 
Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified _ _ - _- -- 317 29.2 26.7 
ESET PE ABATE Eee E 83 12.9 10.9 
ARES ESET) SSeS ae ee ae sede] 25 29.1 28.5 
Leather products, not elsewhere classified - - - ial 27 23. 4 23.2 
Machine shops, general. -..............-.- a ‘ 203 27.2 28.1 
Metalworking machinery .-._............-..----..-.-- 660 17.7 17.7 
Miscellaneous lumber product not elsewhere classified | 40 40.6 40.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing -.............- 380 14.3 16. 5 
J ES Pee 106 15.4 12.7 
Motor-vehicle parts...........................--. 60 31.6 26.7 
Nonferrous-metal products. ESE Ge ae } 580 28.2 26.2 | 
Ordnance and accessories, not elsewhere classified ‘ 36 36.9 | 24.7 
ee ees a Se es | a Be me 
aper eleeraialadebietetidi’eecacniacii a ‘ 
Paper boxes and containers_..._- henna cdbbesk 416 25.9 | 25.4 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified... ....-- 20 24.8 19.3 
Paper and pulp (integrated). | 84 26.7 | 26. 4 
Petroleum refining... -. | 123 11.7 | 9.9 
I CII odo bain dnc cccccctccsendeatssccccces | 51 52.5 | 45.3 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products_..----_- | 97 48.3 52.1 
Plumber's supplies...-----..--.-----------000-00 | 2 | 16.9 16.8 
PE eq ecemtonsacccuseccnvccesenccescocccocccs “< | 9 | . 
Radios and phonographs 181 | 9.2! 8.8) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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industrial Injury-Freque Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, June 1944, 
' with Cumulative Rates for 1944—Continued 
































June 1944 Frequency rate 
Industry ‘ | 
: | Number of | 1944: Jan- | 1943: 
establish- ery ta | hae une | 12-month 
ments | lcummulative cumulative 4 
Railroad equipment-_ ninitapeihapcnecatiginct 42 24.8 22.1 20.5 
and allied products (chemical) _-..------------.- 23 6.0 6.2 7.8 
Baber boots and shoes...........-... 15 9.7 15.5 (5) 
ace and rubber mw ny not elsewhere classified _ - 94 19.5 19.2 (5) 
BEE OED ecccncccccecccccecccccccccovcccseccecee 31 17.1 13.6 13.7 
ER niteskenankbincntneeahestcucdrindessati: 46 58. 2 55.1 62. 4 
Serews and screw-machine on aati 53 28.3 28.4 (5) 
Seema WORE, ....-- 552-2 2ne one - nee aepases = = : Ss () ° 
ede dae edd bhamdieahabentinateseepoadsebiin 5 . 28. 
ting — fire-control equipment....._.___- dbiped 37 11.0 9.1 6.6 
rayon products, not elsewhere classified - el 51 12.0 14.3 (5) 
enor papa 270 42.7 33.4 35.7 
PARDEE REET 52 18.0 13.7 11.5 
Smelting asend refining (nonferrous) 62 25.2 23.7 28.5 
IIRL, ht sec dodelecuesadeedgesnstoe 11 11.6 9.0 8.5 
industry machinery, not elsewhere classified - | 88 24.2 23.6 22.7 
Stamped and pressed — — emiennabiethgiatbiediates . 243 32.8 31.1 31.1 
Steam fittings and apparatus.....................-.-..-. 52 21.6 25.9 33.6 
Stone, clay, and glass an my not elsewhere classified 80 19.4 13.8 (5 
ee: ea ORE ORE PANE 10 15.9 12.6 12.6 
ET Ea a 57 24.9 25.4 18.3 
detaccnnbabnceonaerdttbenbakiecsaias< | 11 12.1 28.8 (5) 
Testile and textile-mill products, not elsewhere classified _- 182 18.9 19.4 (5) 
Tin cans and other tinware | 24 15.4 18.4 18.3 
Tools, except edge tools. ....................-.-- pone 65 19.0 26.7 25.5 
Wieand wire products....................... 160 23.3 22.7 21.7 
 ciasicncnshichinnd aonsediwien 59 53.1 54.1 (5) 
ae 163 | 17.8 | 18.9 (5) 








'The ee Lg represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
worked. 


1A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
mputed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 
‘Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 
a _— for the year; subject to revision on basis of the more comprehensive annual survey. 
‘Not av: e. 
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Mid-War Developments in Civilian Family Allowances! 


Summary 


THE wartime world-wide rise in the cost of living and the measures 
taken by various individual nations to stabilize wages have forced 
to the economic forefront the question of family allowances. These 
supplements to the remuneration of wage earners and salaried workers 
to offset variations in family responsibilities, have been granted in 
one form or another by private employers, States, or municipalities 
in at least 39 countries. 

Among the most recent developments in the family-allowance 
movement is the passage of new family-allowance acts, in 1944, in 
Canada and Eire. Mid-war reports on the operation of legislation 
are available for other parts of the British Empire—Australia and 
New Zealand. In the fall of 1944 the British Government's social- 
insurance program, based largely on the Beveridge Report, was 
released as White Papers on Social Insurance (Cmd. 6550 and 6551). 
The scheme includes a provision for family allowances, although the 
cash benefits are not so generous as those proposed in the Beveridge 
Plan. New laws on family allowances or amending acts extending the 
coverage of existing schemes have been reported in 1943-44 for several 
South American countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay), 
as well as for Portugal and Spain. An edict, issued in 1944 by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., granted cash benefits for children, 

Reports concerning France and Germany indicate that schemes in 
behalf of wage earners with family responsibilities are still in existence, 

The recommendations of the International Labor Conference held 
in Philadelphia in April 1944 included proposals for family allowances. 
In the Report of the Director of the International Office to that con- 
ference it was stated that such grants in some form “are widely 
regarded as a necessary element in any comprehensive program 
assure a decent ‘national minimum.’ ” 

The family-allowance principle is becoming more widely understood 
through wartime experience with rationing on an individual basis, 
through the increasing discussions on nutrition and improved standards 
of living for the masses in which the sizes of families must be given due 
consideration, and through the fact that immense sums are now being 
disbursed to the dependents of the armed forces of the United States 

The present article brings together summary data on very rece 
developments in the family-allowance movement in 23 countries. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Mary T. Waggaman. For earlier develop 
ments, see Bulletin No. 754: Family Allowances in Various Countries, Washington, 1943. 
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Social Security 


Argentina 


Decree No. 2015 (July 3, 1943) authorized family allowances for 
employees of the National Administration of Argentina whose incomes 
r month were under 350 pesos, and Decree No. 1065 (November 
1943) includes all children under 22 years of age who are under the 
e of such employees. The age limit does not apply in the case 

of disabled children.” 

Buenos Aires—In September 1943, a new measure for family 
allowances became effective for all salaried employees and workers in 
the permanent service of the municipality of Buenos Aires, whose 
earnings per month did not exceed 300 pesos and constituted the entire 
regular family income. The monthly allowance rate ranges from 10 
to 12 pesos, according to the worker’s wage or salary rate, for each 
legitimate child under the age of 15, but wages and allowances com- 
bined must not exceed 325 pesos per month. It is estimated that 
11,000 families having 20,275 children under the specified age will be 
benefited.* 

Australia ** 


The Commonwealth of Australia began payments under its system 
of child endowment on July 1, 1941. An allowance of 5s. per week is 
granted for each child (beyond the first) under 16 years of age. The 
cost is met in part from the Consolidated Revenue and in part by 
the elimination of tax exemptions for children after the first, but 
principally from a tax of 2% percent of pay rolls exceeding £20 per week. 

As indicated below, the number of endowed children in Australia in 
June 1943 was 908,159, including 16,938 children in institutions. 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Endowed families: 1948 1942 
Number of families _ - - _- -- ME SAGES . Soa 491, 121 487, 674 
Number of endowed children_________._-_-- 891, 221 895, 558 

Approved institutions: 

Number of institutions. _..._.......-.----- 315 246 
Number of endowed children_____________-- 16, 938 14, 289 
Total number of endowed children___________-_-- 908, 159 909, 847 

Amounts paid to beneficiaries and approved insti- 

el ange a arith ier yee £11, 659, 626 £11, 302, 863 

Annual liability for endowment, end of year------ £11, 806, 067 £11, 828, 011 
Average annual rate of endowment per endowed 

LE NE ri, ol adn oanmeem neck sie nee £23. 591 £23. 873 
Average number of endowed children per endowed 

EEA ee 1. 815 1. 836 
Number of endowed children per 10,000 of popu- 

a a a cathe nnd gic eas’ 1, 256 1, 268 

Brazil + 


Pay increases for employees of the Brazilian Federal Government 
were provided under legislative decree No. 5976 (November 10, 1943), 
ch also improved the existing family-allowance scheme. The 
amendments are applicable to all workers, permanent and temporary. 


en United States Embassy at Buenos Aires, February 11, 1944. Exchange rate of peso in 


lnternational Labor Review (Montreal), January 1944 (p. 117). 
¥ Data are from report of Director General of Australian Department of Social Services, 1942-43, and 

artime Labor Developments in Australia, by Orwell de R. Foenander (Melbourne, 1943), p. 91. Ex- 
ange rate of Australian pound in 1942 and 1943=$3.23. 

Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), March 1944 (p. 390); and Report from United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, December 7, 1943. Exchange rate of cruzeiro in 1943=6.06 cents. 
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* * * Family allowances are payable at the rate of 50 cruzeiros for every child 
under 21 years of age, or beyond that age if incapable of work. Payment of the 
allowance is dependent on the payment of salary, but not on the employee's 
output. The allowance is not subject to attachment or deduction; it is taken into 
account for the purpose of calculating income tax, but is exempted from other 
taxation and from social-insurance contributions. 

As a result of the new decree, Federal employees are now excluded from the 
oa oe scheme introduced by legislative decree No. 3200 of 19 Apri 
1941. 

Legislative decree No. 6022 (November 23, 1943) gives details of 
the procedure in making application for the family allowance pro. 
vided for under the preceding measure, and details concerning its 
payment, annulment of the benefits if they are not used as intended, 
and penalties for bad faith in declarations made. 


Canada 


A law of August 1944 provided for a system of family allowance 
in Canada. This law is summarized on page 995 of this issue. 


Chile * 


White-collar employees in Chile are paid family allowances under 
a Government social-security scheme, to which employers contribute 
pay-roll taxes. The social-security agency paid 90 pesos per month 
for each dependent in 1943, but this was reduced to 80 pesos at the 
beginning of 1944. 

he social-security laws do not provide family allowances for 
wage earners, but in many industries they receive a benefits direetly 
from their employers under collective agreements. A study of family 
allowances recently made by the Direccién General del Trabajo 
showed that in 1943 family allowances were paid to 126,725 workers 
dependents, including 35,098 wives and 91,627 children. The ind: 
vidual monthly allowances ranged from 10 to 80 pesos, most of these 
grants being between 22 and 30 pesos. It is estimated that the total 
amount paid by employers in such allowances for the year was 
58,925,272 pesos. 

Dependency allowances are more characteristic of the mining industry tha 
of any other. More than 50 percent of the allowances paid to wives were 
in this industry. Of the total of 35,098 wives of workers receiving allowances i 
the country, 20,325 were paid by the mining industry, 3,795 by the textile in 
dustry, and 2,784 by the transport industry. Of the 91,627 dependent childrs 
of workers receiving allowances, 55,478 or approximately 60 percent were 
by the mining industry, 8,330 by the textile industry, 5,816 by the transpon 
industry, and 3,249 by the food industry. 

As an outcome of representations by the Railway Men’s Fedem 
tion of Chile, the Director General of the Chilean State Railwap 
promulgated an order on December 10, 1943, doubling the railway 
men’s family allowances on the basis of the increase in cost of livimg 
and wages since the allowances were first granted in September 1998. 
The new order became effective January 1, 1944, and the benefits have 
been extended to include the whole staff instead of only the lower- 
members of the personnel. The new allowance is 4 pesos a day fort 
wife or mother and 2 pesos for each child or stepchild under 18 yeas 


of age. 


5 Data are from Report from United States Embassy, Santiago, April 29, 1944; and International Trews 
Tue Federation Press Report (Kempston Beds, England), May 15, 1944. Exchange rate of pa 
= 5.17 cents. 
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: Eire 

A new law in Eire, the Children’s Allowance Act, 1944, provides 
for a weekly allowance at the rate of 2s. 6d. for each qualified child 
under 16 years of age in excess of two, maintained by an Irish citizen 
or one on for 2 years: preceding the qualifying date has been a 
resident of the country. 

The funds for these allowances are to be provided by the Govern- 
ment, which will also supply such money as the Minister of Finance 
approves, for administrative expenses. 

The children’s allowances are to be inalienable and are to be ex- 
cuded in the reckoning of ‘‘means,”’ in connection with the unem- 
ployment assistance acts and various pension acts. 

person making a false statement, under specified circumstances, 
in connection with the payment of these allowances is liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine of not to exceed £25 or to imprisonment 
fora term not exceeding 3 months. 

The Minister for Commerce and Industry may make regulations 
for carrying this legislation into effect. 


Finland 


In 1943, legal provision was made for the payment of family al- 
lowances (in cash or in kind or both) to the heads of families whose 
means were not in excess of a maximum to be subsequently specified. 
Beginning with the fifth child, the grants were to be made for children 
up to 16 years of age, up to 18 years if a child is being trained, and 
without age limit for invalid children. The State finances the scheme, 
which is administered by the Communal Assistance Board.*® 


France’ 


Following the announcement that family allowances would be 
raised beginning with January 1, 1944, the average monthly depart- 
mental salaries in France on the basis of which the family allowances 


are calculated were readjusted as follows: 
Average monthly pay 


(in francs ') 
Urban Rural 
Ain, Allier, Cher, Dréme, Indre-et-Loire, Jura, Loire-et-Cher, 
Saéne-et-Loire, Savoie, Haute-Savoie, Vaucluse__-__--_--_-- 1, 500 1, 250 
Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, Indre-_--_---...-.-------------- 1, 450 1, 250 


Ardéche, Aveyron, Charente, Tarn, Haute-Vienne, Vienne- --- 1 450 1, 150 
Aritge, Corréze, Creuse, Dordogne, Gers, Lot-et-Garonne, 


Loztre, Hautes-Pyrénées, Tarn-et-Garonne____-...___-_--- 1, 400 1, 150 
I ees rr hae) Sie on Pace oa 1,400 1, 200 
rn oo ko A sean dete kee ehin anal 1, 1, 250 
ELIE S: SALIENT 1, 450 1, 200 
Puy-de-Déme, Haute-Garonne (except Toulouse)_........-.-- 1, 500 1, 200 
Te ae al TM (aa le 
mene Comeuns Lene)... ....-.. 1, 650 1, 300 

1 a a RR FETE TT 1,760 wos. 

ens MUNIN go. eels edet eis bk he , 600 1, 250 
| SSS SER CST ere eee Sn Sees Ani Meee eon * ae = 


‘Exchange rate of franc in 1940 (latest yearfor which reported) = 2.08 cents. 
eC7- 


"International Labor Office. Inter-American Committee on Social Security. Provisional Bulletin 
No, §. Montreal, October 1943. 
Mt Date are from News Digest (London), March 4, 1944 (p. 38); International Labor Review (Montreal), 
P ~é 1943 (pp. 646 and 665), July 1943 (p. 107), and February 1944 (p. 245); and International Labor Office, 
ive Series, 1942, Fr. 11 (p. 7). 
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Liberalization of single-wage allowance.—The French act of Mareh 
29, 1941, provided for the payment of a “single-wage allowance” jg 
families of wage earners and public officials whose income is derived 
from only one source of employment. An amending act, dated 
July 6, 1943, extended and liberalized the measure. 

Under the previous provisions, allowances were payable only tg 
legitimate or adopted children and grandchildren. These grants ay 
now made also to illegitimate children acknowledged by the mother: 
to brothers, sisters, nephews, or nieces for whose support a brother 
sister, uncle, or aunt is responsible; and to wards, and children assigned 
(under legal or administrative decision) to the custody of any persop 
without payment. In order to be eligible for the allowance, the pen 
sons having child dependents should be in remunerative employment 
and permanently responsible for the maintenance of such children, 

The allowance is granted only to families in which the children ay 
of French nationality, and is computed as a percentage of the Depart. 
mental average wage used as a basis for calculating family allowances 
in the particular community in which the beneficiary is a resident, 
The allowances are as follows: 

For one dependent child or for the last remaining dependent child, 
20 percent of average wage; for an only child of 5 years or more (unlegs 
the mother or other female relative in charge of the child maintains jt 
by her own earnings), 10 percent; for two dependent children, % 
percent; and for more than two dependent children, 30 percent. 

When there are several children in the family, the allowance 5 
granted until 1 year after the child attains the school-leaving 
or up to the age of 17 if the young person is apprenticed or is incapable 
of self-support because of chronic illness or infirmity, or up to the 
age of 20 if the young person’s education is being continued. A 
mother or female relative maintaining an only child entirely from 
her own wages or salary may be granted an allowance until the child 
has reached the age of 15 (or 20). 

In no case may the single-wage allowance be paid in addition to the “allowance 
for mothers in the home” provided for by the act of 29 July 1939 concerning the 
French family and the birth rate. 

In the event of the death of the worker entitled to the allowance, it will com 
tinue to be paid to his widow if she has children dependent upon her and is not 
entitled to the allowance in her own right as a wage earner. In case of an inter 
ruption in employment, the right to the allowance continues throughout the 
period for which benefit is drawn under the social-insurance scheme in the cas 
of insured persons, and otherwise for a period of 6 months from the date of the 
first medical certificate. A woman worker is entitled to the allowance for the 
12 weeks preceding and following childbirth, and a worker who sustains an indw 
trial accident, for any period of temporary or permanent incapacity. 

The allowance is paid by the equalization funds, the State, local authorities 
and concessionary undertakings operating public services, under the same 
tions as apply to family allowances. 


Workers releasing prisoners of war.—Act No. 903 (September 26, 
1942) included a provision that skilled workers taking part in 
program for the release of prisoners of war by volunteering for team 
work in Germany were to be entitled under appropriate conditions ® 
the full allowances for which they were eligible under the F 
Code. In the case of a married worker witli no children, not less tha 
50 percent of the allowance was to be allocated to his wife. 
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Family allowances and the Germans.—German enterprises and 
nationals in France—except when directly responsible to the author- 
ities of occupation—have been subject to French legislation, especially 
social legislation and the provisions of collective agreements. Under 
orders issued in 1942 by the German Military Command, for the 

of standardizing employment conditions of German workers 
Snes, German nationals transferred from the Reich were in 
inciple entitled, in addition to wages, to a daily allowance varyin 
i 1.50 to 5.50 marks, according to their wage or salary class an 
"family circumstances. 

Since November 1, 1942, family-allowance schemes effective in 
French enterprises have covered non-German workers and salaried 
employees. Family-allowance funds have been organized in each 
Department for the payment of these benefits. 

iscellaneous provisions relating to family allowances.—To secure 
the right to family allowances from public or private funds, expectant 
mothers were required by an act of December 16, 1942 (Journal 
Officiel, Paris, December 22, 1942), to undergo at least two medical 
examinations during pregnancy. 

Family allowances for compulsory labor force-—A French decree of 
November 25, 1942 (containing regulations on the compulsory-labor 
act of September 4, 1942), provided that workers allocated to a new 
job were to be entitled to the normal conditions of employment 
applicable to the job, and that married workers and those with de- 
pendents could claim from the employer a family allowance at a rate 
proportionate to their responsibilities. 


Germany * 


Dependents of transferred Belgian workers.—According to an order 
of April 24, 1943, the wages of Belgian workers employed in Germany 
were to be used primarily for the maintenance of their families. Allot- 
ments, from wages, to dependents ranged from 750 Belgian francs 
er month for a wife without children to 1,400 francs for a family 
with five children. Beyond the fifth child the allowance was 70 
francs. Such allotments, being financed entirely by the workers. 
were not, of course, family allowances in the usual sense. 

Provisions for French workers.—An act of September 26, 1942, had 
— that trained French workers who volunteered for work in 

any in organized teams should be granted an expatriation allow- 
ance in the form of the continued payment of 50 percent of their wages 
i France plus family allowances, while their contract was in force. 
An act of May 1, 1943, amending this law, provided that, after June 
1, 1943, in lieu of these benefits daily allowances chargeable to the 
national budget were to be paid to families with a breadwinner of 
French nationality at work in Germany. 
A later act (June 21, 1943) extended the above provision to include 
families with a breadwinner of French nationality who had been 
conscripted for compulsory work in France. The amount of the 
ce and the circumstances under which paid were the same as 
families of the armed forces. These grants were to be equal to 
the family allowances provided by the act of July 20, 1942, for families 


—_—_—_—_— 


'Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), December 1943 (p. 770), January 1944 (p. 48 
tad March 1944 (p. 376). whi alent ee 
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of prisoners of war, and were to be paid under the same conditions 
In the Paris area, for example, the allowance was 20 francs for the 
wife and 15.50 francs, 16 francs, 18 francs, and 25 francs for the first, 
second, third, and fourth child, respectively; a grant of 7 francs was 
also made for each dependent relative in the ascending line. 
Provisions for families of shifted German workers.—Special arra: 
ments were made for workers involved in cases in which German 
industries had to transfer all or parts of their plants to other sections 
of the country. A worker so transferred might be paid in his ney 
place of work a wage or salary substantially below his previous 
remuneration, whereas his family still had obligations to meet based 
on the higher rate. In such cases the employer was required to pay, 
to married workers only, a maintenance allowance for the family. 


’ Great Britain ® 


The Beveridge Plan,'° submitted to the British Parliament in No. 
vember 1942, recommended, among other things, children’s allowances 
at an average rate of 8s. per week per child (except for the first, 
when the parent is earning), financed entirely by taxation. The 
premises for the proposal were as follows: 


First, it is unreasonable to seek to guarantee an income sufficient for subsistence, 
while earnings are interrupted by unemployment or disability, without ensuring 
sufficient income during earning. Social insurance should be part of a poliey 
of a national minimum. But a national minimum for families of every size 
cannot in practice be secured by a wage system, which must be based on the 
product of a man’s labor and not on the size of his family. 

Second, it is dangerous to allow benefit during unemployment or disability 
to equal or exceed earnings during work. But, without allowances for children, 
during earning and not-earning alike, this danger cannot be avoided. * * # 
The gap between income during earning and during interruption of earning should 
be as large as possible for every man. It cannot be kept large for men with large 
families, except either by making their benefit in unemployment and disability 
inadequate, or by giving allowances for children in time of earning and not 
earning alike. 

In addition to these two arguments, arising directly from considerations of 
social security, there are arguments arising from consideration of numbers of 
population and care of children. With its present rate of reproduction, the 
British race cannot continue; means of reversing the recent course of the birth 
rate must be found. It is not likely that allowances for children or any other 
economic incentives will, by themselves, provide that means and lead 
who do not desire children to rear children for gain. But children’s allowances 


desire more children to bring them into the world without damaging the chanees 
of those already born, and as a signal of the national interest in children, setting 
the tone of public opinion. As regards care of children, whatever possibilities 
the future may hold of larger families than now, the small families of today 


can help to restore the birth rate, both by making it possible for parents who bs 
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make it necessary that every living child should receive the best care that can be to aid 
given to it. The foundations of a healthy life must be laid in childhood. Chit be 


dren’s allowances should be regarded both as a help to parents in meeting ther 


responsibilities, and as an acceptance of new responsibilities by the communily. dy e 
. co 
On December 17, 1942, the labor movement through the Nation#l Depar 


Council of Labor accepted the principles set forth in the Beveridgt § g..1,7; 


Plan and asked the Government to introduce the requisite legislation f jg44 , 












promptly. The trend of the labor speeches in Parliament emp The 
* Data are from Labor Press Service (London), March 3, 1943; Newsweek (New York), June 21, 1043 labor . 
Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), December 1943 (p. 1735); and Labor and Industry in Britain a 
Information Services), April 1944 (p. 57). 4 Intern 
” Re by Sir William Beveridge. Great Britain [Interdepartmental Committee on Social Insure for which | 
and Allied Services], London, 1942. (Cmd. 6404.) For summary, see Monthly Labor Review, Febam? "Intern 





1943 (p. 272). 
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the advisability of appointing a Minister of Social Security to take 
charge of the preparations for the proposed plan. Other sections of 
the House of Commons took a similar position. 

The British Trades Union Congress (representing unions with 
6,024,000 members) at its 1943 meeting adopted a resolution deploring 
the “hesitating attitude” of the Government and demanding the 
immediate preparation of legislation on the subject. 

In the fall of 1944 the social-insurance program of the Government, 
following largely the lines of the Beveridge Report, was released as 
White Papers on Social imsurance (Cmd. 6550 and 6551). The 
scheme includes a provision for family allowances, but the benefit is 
js. per week per child (other than the first) under 15 (or 15 and 16 if 
at school), instead of 8s., as proposed in the Beveridge Plan. How- 
ever, recommendation is also made for an extension of services in kind, 
including school meals and milk. 

According to The Economist (London) of September 30, 1944, the 
total estimated cost for 1945 of family allowances under the Beveridge 
Plan is £113,000,000 and under the Government scheme, £59,000,000. 


Italy 


On October 28, 1942, at the celebration of the twentieth anniversar 
of the Fascist revolution, the Italian Government reported on social- 
security expenditures during the 2 decades 1922-42, which .included 
12,965 million lire for family allowances." 


Luxemburg 


It is announced in the International Labor Review of July 1944 
(p. 84) that a recent report of the Minister of Labor and Mines of 
laxemburg proposes “as a long-term recommendation” the reorgani- 
ution of the social-insurance system of that country in line with the 
Beveridge scheme for Great Britain. An outstanding feature of that 
program, as already noted, is the provision for children’s allowances. 


New Zealand 


Under an act of August 25, 1943, amending the New Zealand Social 
Security Act of 1938, family allowances were raised from 4s. to 7s. 6d. 
week for each dependent child. The lower rate had been increased 
bao percent beginning May 1, 1942, under emergency regulations 
ich were no longer in effect. ” 

The basic act was also amended to provide that allowances payable 
to aid in the education of a child between 16 and 18 years of age could 
oe ovted, whether or not a benefit was paid for such child before he 
orshe reached 16 years of age. 

According to the annual reports of the New Zealand Social Security 
Department payments in family benefits under the New Zealand Social 
Security Act of 1938, as amended, for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1944, totaled £876,858, as compared with £790,719 in 1942-43. 

The August 10, 1944, issue of The Standard (the official organ of the 

tf movement of New Zealand) announced that the Minister of 
eeenationel Labor Review (Montreal), June 1943 (p. 790). Exchange rate of lira in 1941 (latest year 
A ported) = 5.07 cents. 


nal Labor Review (Montreal), December 1943 (p. 787). Average exchange rate of New 
Yaland pound (20 shillings) in 1943= $3.24. 
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Finance of that country in his recent budget speech proposed that the 
allowable gross income in relation to family benefits be raised from 
£5 to £5 10s. and that the weekly benefit for each child be increased 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s., effective October 1, 1944. 


Norway ® 


A decree dated January 26, 1944, issued by the Quisling Minister 
of Social Affairs, provides that Norwegians conscripted for “national 
labor contribution” be granted, during the period of such service, g 
family allowance in the form of “a contribution toward apartment 
rent of spouse, children, and parents who depend for sustenance on the 
conscripted person.’’ A person conscripted for work which is for the 
most part of the same or corresponding character as his or her usual 
occupation is not eligible for the allowance. The contribution for 
apartment rent may be all or part of the amount by which the apart- 
ment rent exceeds one-fifth of the person’s wages during his cop. 
scripted labor service. 

Salary directives recently issued to the municipalities by the 
Norwegian Interior Department include one requiring that all munie 
ipal civil servants be granted children’s allowances, in accordanee 
with State regulations. 

In a discussion of reconstruction problems in Norway, the Nor 
wegian Minister of Finance in Exile commented in an article in the 
June 1944 International Labor Review: “No doubt developments 
abroad such as the implementation of the Beveridge report in Great 
Britain will deeply influence public opinion on these matters in 
Norway.” He noted that a report made in 1938 by a Norwegian official 
committee proposed a State-financed system of children’s allowances, 
while those opposing such a system were in favor of various subsidies 
in kind, such as wider provision for school meals, reductions in price of 
foods, rent, etc., for families with children. 


Paraguay 


In Paraguay, where a legislative decree (No. 620) of October 5, 
1943, instituted the principle of the minimum wage," the measure is 
supplemented by a legislative decree,"* under which an allowance d 
5 percent of wages is granted under specified conditions, for each 
legitimate child up to the age of 18, of both public and private em 
ployees (and manual workers) who have had at least 1 year of service 


Portugal *° 


System for public, etc., employees.—A legislative decree of February 
22, 1943 (as amended January 29, 1944), instituted family allowance 
to civil and military State officials, employees in autonomously, 
ministered State services (postal, telegraph, and telephone services, 


13 Data are from Communication from U. S. Interdepartmental Committee for Acquisition of Forge 
Publications (Washington), August 10, 1944, and enclosure in letter of March 24, 1944, from United Stee 
Legation at Stockholm, Sweden, entitled ‘Concerning Regulation No. 5 (Family Allowance)” supplemat 
ing Law No. 1 in execution of the law concerning general national labor contribution. 

4 International Labor Review (Montreal), July 1944 (p. 43). 

18 Decree of December 9, 1927, amended December 24, 1937. 

16 Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), December 1943 (pp. 775 and 792), and June 
(p. 689). Exchange rate of escudo in 1941 (latest year for which reported=4 cents. 
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gsenals, etc.), employees of local governments and salaried employees 
of social-welfare, family-allowance, and other associations. 

Allowances are granted for dependent legitimate or legitimated 
children under 14 years of age, me conn grandchildren, and “‘ascend- 
ants who cannot support themselves,” whether these dependents are 
members of the employee’s household or not. In the case of depen- 
dents continuing their secondary education, allowances may be 

ted until such children reach 18 years of age; for dependents 

uing their higher education the age limit is 21 years. No age 
restrictions in regard to family allowances are provided for dependents 
gholly and permanently incapacitated for work. 

If the wife and husband are both public employees, the allowance 
may be granted only if they reside in different localities. The al- 
location is made only to the employee with the higher salary, but is 
computed on ‘‘the basis of the number of persons dependent on and 
living in the household of both husband and wife.” 

For purposes of the allowance, employees are divided into 5 a 
ups, the benefits ranging from 30 escudos per dependent per mont. 
or persons with monthly salary of less than 400 escudos to 70 escudos 
for those with salary of 2,000 escudos and over. Besides marriage, 
childbirth, and nursing bonuses, and meal and clothing vouchers, 
family-allowance funds may also pay education, rent, and funeral 

allowances up to 10 percent of their total receipts. 

The financing of this new project is different from that of the 
general scheme (to which both employers and workers contribute),” 
as, for the time being at least, the State and local Government 
withorities alone meet the cost of these subsides. The appropriation 
of 30 million escudos per annum, originally provided in the 1943 
budget, was afterward raised to 60 million escudos, representing 
approximately 9 percent of the salaries of the group concerned. 

e decree of February 22, 1943, provides that the right to family 
allowances cannot be alienated and exempts such grants from all 
fees and taxation and from seizure. Fraudulent declarations are 
subject to penalty, as is also failure to fulfill the conditions for the 
payment of these benefits. 

Compulsory contributions authorized.—A legislative decree of April 
15, 1943, empowers the Under Secretary for Corporations to “fix 
compulsory limits for salaries and wages when superior economic 
interests or social justice so require.”” In the fixing of salaries and 
— “provision may also be made for compulsory contributions by 

tckings and employees for the purpose of family allowances and 
social-welfare allowances.”’ 


Soviet Union * 


A recent edict has been issued by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. on liberalizing State aid to expectant mothers, 
mothers of large families, unmarried mothers, etc. 

The Government had already been granting substantial assistance 
expectant mothers and other workers for their children. As war- 
lime economic hardships and the prospect of post-war difficulties 
vhich will confront many families accentuated the need for the further 
" For summary of general system, see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 754 (p. 43). 


tap —y from Information Bulletin of Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washington, 
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extension of State aid, it was decided that State allowances would be 
granted to the mother of a large family (whether or not the husband jg 
living) on the birth of the third and each subsequent child. 

The allowances range from a single grant of 400 rubles on the birth § > 
of a third child and 80 rubles per month (or a single grant of 1,309 In 
rubles) on the birth of a fourth child to 250 rubles per month (or, § 
single grant of 3,500 rubles) on the birth of a tenth child. For eagh 
child after the tenth, monthly allowance of 300 rubles (or a single witl 
grant of 5,000 rubles) is made. 

The monthly allowances for mothers with many children are tp | 
begin after the child’s first birthday and to continue until he is 5 yearn § ™! 
of age: Mothers who had three, four, five, or six children at the time a 
the edict was published will be granted allowances under this measup 
for each child born after the issuance of that edict. 

Mothers having seven or more children when the edict was made | @? 
public, hold the right to large-family allowances in accordance with 
the provision and in the amounts specified in the decision of the 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissary 
of the U.S. S. R. of June 27, 1936. 

Taxes for the support of the system are to be imposed upon mak beet 
citizens between 20 and 50 years of age and female citizens between whic 
20 and 45 who have no children, as well as upon families with two 
children or less. Among those exempted from the taxes are Red 
Army men and their wives, parents who have lost children on fronts the 
of the war, students under 25 years of age, and invalids. for t 

Increasing privileges are to be extended to expectant and othe 
mothers, and measures are to be taken for broadening the network of 
institutions (including nurseries and milk kitchens) for the benefit if ” th 
mothers and children. bene 


Spain 





A decree of November 10, 1942, extended the system of family 
allowances to home workers, who had been provisionally excepted 
under the decree of October 20, 1938. 

Under a decree of July 27, 1943, the previous scale of family allow 
ances, which had been increased by a decree of February 22, 194i, 
was further liberalized. The new rates rise more rapidly, per child, 
for the larger families. 

Under the 1941 scale the monthly allowances ranged from # 
pesetas for a family with 2 children to 290 for 12 children plus # 
pesetas for each additional child. The range under the 1943 deen 
is from 40 to 1,080 pesetas, plus 200 pesetas for each child above 2. 
According to the 1943 decree, family allowances granted on a daill 
basis in the case of casual laborers are to be similarly increased. 

The 1943 measure did not change the other details of the system; 
thus the allocatees include employed persons, home workers, él 
ployers, farmers, and those receiving accident pensions. The allow 
ances are paid for each child under 14 years of age, and without a 
limit if the child is disabled. 

The system is financed by contributions by employers of 5 pereail 
of pay rolls and contributions by employees of 1 percent of their wage 


Data are from international Labor Review (Montreal), May 1941 (. 598), May 1943%(p. 665), a 
December 1943 (p. 791). Exchange rate of peseta in 1940 (latest year for which reported) =9.13 cents, 
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Social Security 
Sweden 


In the war crisis the social policy of Swedish public authorities has 
been concentrated more than ever before on family and child problems. 
Inall cases the aid to the families of men assigned to defense service— 
food discount cards, removal allowances, sick benefits, and unemploy- 
ment insurance—has been extended in ways advantageous to persons 
with family responsibilities, particularly persons with many children. 

In the judgment of the Under Secretary of State (Ministry of 
Social Affairs) of Sweden, ‘‘undoubtedly Swedish policy will pay much 
more attention to the family than it used to do, partly also for demo- 

phic reasons.” He adds that uneasiness over the low birth rate 
fas stimulated interest in the country’s population problems. A 
new committee is already studying the subject, and will apply wartime 
experience to social action in the coming years.” 


Switzerland 


In the metal and engineering industries of Switzerland, wages have 
been regulated in accordance with an agreement of July 19, 1937, 
which was extended to July 19, 1944. Wage adjustments were made 
in part through a rth, Soa rs fund which, according to a report 
published in 1943, granted 8 francs per month for each child after 
the third. The employers were requested to pay 5 francs per month 
for the first two children. 

In the agitation by the Swiss workers’ organizations for wage in- 
creases to meet the higher living costs, attention has also been called 
to the fact that in industries already granting family allowances, the 
benefits have frequently been substituted for cost-of-living bonuses.”! 


Union of South Africa 


The Social Security Committee, appointed by the Government of 
South Africa in January 1943, published a White Paper in February 
1944 proposing a comprehensive social-security scheme with cash 
benefits. Among these proposed benefits were family allowances 
(regardless of family means) for the third, fourth, and fifth child under 
l6 years of age, at an annual rate of £12 for a European child, £6 for 
acolored or Asiatic child, and £6 for a native child. The adequacy 
of the rates would be subject to examination every 3 years. 

Establishment of a Social Security Fund was also proposed, to 
which members of the social-security scheme would contribute and 
for which State appropriations would be made.” 


* International Labor Review (Montreal), March 1943 (p. 311). 

“International Labor Review (Montreal), May 1943 (p. 653). Average exchange rate of franc in 1941 
(atest year for which reported) = 23.2 cents. 

"International Labor Review (Montreal), June 1944 (p. 683). Average exchange rate of South African 
pound in 1944=$3.98. 
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United States * 


Among the very restricted experiments in paying cash supplements 
to earnings of married men, because of family responsibilities, in this 
country have been those with teachers in the public-school systems 
In the school year 1940-41, such schemes were im effect in 75 cities and 
towns, according to a report of the National Education Associatioy 
released in September 1941. 

Probably the social service most closely related to family allowaness 
or child endowment is Federal-State aid to dependent children, under 
the Social Security Act. The principal difference between the grants 
under this measure and the usual family allowances is the act’s stipy. 
lation of lack of parental support as a condition of eligibility, and, 
consequently, a more direct implication of poor relief. 

The estimated total amount paid out to recipients under the Social 
Security Act for assistance to dependent children in the month of 
April 1944 was $11,339,349 (excluding figures for Nevada and Alaska, 
which do not participate in the Federal program). The number of 
children aided was 660,822. 

In connection with the advocacy of family allowances in kind, may 
be noted the Congressional authorization of the War Food Adminis 
tration to continue its financial aid to school-lunch programs for the 
fiscal year 1944-45 to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000. 

Although this article is not concerned with military allowances, 
it may be said in passing that in the period July 1942—June 30, 1944, 
the War Department disbursed $2,865,241,131 (including $1,162,924. 
305 contributed by the soldiers) in family allowances for the service 
personnel under its jurisdiction.* 

Child and family security continue to receive attention from various 
sources. Family allowances as a post-war objective were recom- 
mended by the Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, at the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems in March 1944. Researeh 


















is being undertaken by the Federal Security Agency in collaboration 
with a few other Federal agencies on the relative possibilities of pr 
moting child security through (1) family income, (2) direct financial 
aid to families, and (3) public services (such as school lunches, ete), 


Uruguay * 


Grants for dependent children of workers with monthly wages @ 
salaries not exceeding 200 pesos are provided for in Uruguay by a 
act of November 12, 1943. The Chief Executive of Uruguays 
directed to create tripartite boards representing employers, workels, 
and the Government. These boards are to administer the “salary 
funds” through which the system is to be operated. 


23 Data are from Social Security Bulletin (Washington), June 1944 (p. 28); Education for Victory a} 
Office of Education, Washington), August 3, 1944 ®. 17); Allowance and Allotment Expenditures as of Ja 
30, 1944 (War Department, Office of Dependency Benefits, Army Service Forces, Newark. N. J.); Roan 
Table on Implications of Population Trends for Post-war Policy, held in connection with Twenty-i# 
Annual Conference of Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, April 14-15, 1943; and National CatholieW 
fare Conference News Service (Washington), April 3, 1944. 

*% No published data are available on Navy Department expenditures for this purpose. . 

25 Diario Official (Montevideo), November 25, 1943; for further details, see Monthly Labor Revie 
February 1944 (p. 346). Average exchange rate of peso=65.8 cents (controlled) and 52.9 cents (uncontrolled. 
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Compulsory contributions from employers will support the scheme. 
Until the boards were created, employer contributions were fixed at 
3 percent of pay roll and thereafter at 1% to 3% percent, being 
determined every 3 months on the basis of estimated benefits, expenses 
of administration, and maintenance of a reserve fund. 

Benefits are payable only for dependent children of families in 
which the salary of the head of the family (or of both husband and 
wife, if the latter is also employed) does not exceed 200 pesos per 
month. The allowances are to be paid to the person responsible for 
support, for each dependent legitimate or legally recognized child up 
to 14 years of age (16 in cases where the child is still in school). The 
rate of benefit per child is tentatively set at 6 pesos. 


International * 


Among the recommendations of the Twenty-sixth International 
Labor Conference held in Philadelphia, April 1944, was one (No. 67) 
on income security, containing the following: 


Supplements for each of the first two children should be added to all benefits 

yable for loss of earnings, provision for further children being left to be made 
y means of children’s allowances payable out of public funds or under contribu- 
toryschemes. * * * Society should normally cooperate with parents through 
general measures of assistance designed to secure the well-being of dependent 
children. 


As one of the ‘“‘guiding principles” it is stated that— 


(1) Public subsidies in kind or in cash or in both should be established in 
order to assure the healthy nurture of children, help to maintain large families, 
and complete the provision made for children through social insurance. 

(2) Where the purpose in view is to assure the healthy nurture of children, 
subsidies should take the form of such advantages as free or below-cost infants’ 
food and school meals and below-cost dwellings for families with several children. 

(3) Where the purpose in view is to help to maintain large families or to com- 
plete the provision made for children by subsidies in kind and through social 
insurance, subsidies should take the form of children’s allowances. 

(4) Such allowances should be payable, irrespective of the parents’ income, 
according to a prescribed scale, which should represent a substantial contribution 
to the cost of maintaining a child, should allow for the higher cost of maintaining 
older children, and should, as a minimum, be granted to all children for whom no 
provision is made through social insurance. 

(5) Society as a whole should accept responsibility for the maintenance of 
dependent children insofar as parental responsibility for maintaining them can- 
not be enforced. 


The Acting Director of the International Labor Office reported 
to the Conference that the wartime upward trend in the cost of living 
has accentuated the utility of family allowances by the imposition of 
heavy burdens on large families. He added that opinion favoring 
the introduction of such allowances is obviously growing in certain 
countries in which no scheme is in operation, and that “family allow- 
ahees in some form are widely regarded as a necessary element in 
any comprehensive program to assure a decent national minimum.” 





"Data are from International Labor Office, Official Bulletin (Montreal), June 1, 1944 (pp. 4-24), and 
"s Report to International Labor Conference, Twenty-sixth session, 1944 (p. 50). 
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Canada’s Family Allowances Act, 1944 


A LAW was enacted in August 1944 to provide family allowances jp 
Canada. This law, which becomes effective from July 1, 1945, was 
passed after prolonged consideration in Parliament and much public 
discussion. Public opinion was divided on the subject, as was also 
the case among the trade-unions, which have traditionally beep 
opposed to the family-allowance idea. Two Canadian labor orgapj 
zations (the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress and the Confédéra, 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques) both looked upon the measure with 
misgivings, as tending to keep wages down. A third organization, 
however, the Canadian Federation of Labor, was of the opinion that 
the question was no longer that of being able to afford children’s 
— “but whether we can afford * * * to do without 
them.”’! 

During the Parliamentary debates it was reported that— 

According to the 1941 census, of the gainfully employed, 48 percent are single; 
39 percent of the married or widowed have no children under sixteen and 40 per. 
cent of those with children under sixteen have only one child. * * * In other 
words, the major burden of raising the next generation and perpetuating the 
Canadian nation falls on less than one-fifth of our working population.’ 

The number of children in Canada under 16 years is estimated at 
approximately 3,500,000. The number of families with such children 
is estimated at approximately 1,500,000. Over half of these families 
benefit in part or in whole from income-tax exemptions for children, 
The families in the lower-income brackets, however, do not benefit 
at all from such exemptions.* 


Provisions of the Law 


Benefits —Under the act and the regulations made by the Governor 
in Council, there may be paid out of unappropriated moneys in the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund from July 1, 1945, a monthly allowensl 
according to the following scale, for each child (up to four per family) 
resident in Canada and maintained wholly or substantially * by the 


parent: ° 
Amount per child 


Under 6 yeareof age.................- veel ae 
6 and under 10 years of age__- nano 6 
10 and under 13 years of age- ae ‘ 7 
13 and under 16 years of age-_-_------ 8 


For a fifth child maintained by the parent the above rates of allow- 
ance are reduced by $1; for the sixth and seventh children, by $2 each; 
and for the eighth and each subsequent child, by $3 each. 

The benefit is payable to the parent or other person authorized under 
the act to receive it. 

The allowance is to be discontinued (1) when the child reaches the 
age of 16, (2) at any time (after attaining 6 years of age) when the 

1 Labor Review (Canadian Federation of Labor), June 1944. 

? Canada. House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), July 27, 1944 (p. 5620). 
3 Idem, July 25, 1944 (p. 5450). 

4 The meaning of “‘substantially’”’ is to be defined in the regulations. 


4 “Parent” means a father, stepfather, adoption father, foster father, mother, stepmother, foster mother, 
or any other person who maintains or has the custody of a child; the term does not include an insti 
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child, though physically able to attend school, fails to do so or fails 
to receive equivalent training under the provisions of the act, (3) 
when the child dies or is no longer a resident of Canada, or (4) when 
a female child marries. 

The allowance shall be applied by the person receiving the same exclusively 
towards the maintenance, care, training, education, and advancement of the child, 
and, if the Minister or such officer as is authorized by regulations in that behalf 
is satisfied that the allowance is not being so applied, payment thereof shall be 
discontinued or made to some other person or agency. 

The allowance provided under the act is not subject to taxation nor 
to laws relating to bankruptcy or insolvency. The benefits cannot be 
assigned, charged, attached, anticipated, nor given as security. The 
deductions allowable for dependent children under the Income War 
Tax Act may be adjusted to avoid duplication of benefits under the 
twoacts. Further— 

The Governor in Council may by regulation provide for the reduction or with- 
holding of the allowance payable to any person receiving aid from the Government 
of Canada for the maintenance of a child in respect of whom the allowance is 
payable under this act, provided that such reduction or withholding shall not be 
made by reason of a pension under the Pension Act or dependent’s allowance pay- 
able in respect of a dependent child of a member of the naval, military, or air forces 
of Canada. 

Violations.—Persons who knowingly make false statements, orally 
orin writing, with the intention of influencing the payment of benefits 
under this act, or who cash checks for allowances to which they are 
not entitled, or who are guilty of certain other offenses under the act, 
are, upon summary conviction, liable to imprisonment for a term of 
not over 6 months with or without hard labor, or a fine of not over 
$500, or both such fine and such imprisonment. 

Administration.—The Minister of National Health and Welfare is 
toadminister the Family Allowances Act, and with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may make arrangements with any Provincial 
Government to facilitate its effectuation. Regulations may be made 
by the Governor in Council. 

The Minister of National Health and Welfare is required to report 
annually on expenditures and administration in connection with the 
act The necessary expenses for administration, other than the pay- 
ment of benefits, are to be paid from appropriations by Parliament. 


Estimated Cost of System 


The Department of Finance estimated that the outlay as a result 
of the passage of the bill would be $250,000,000 per annum, of which 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 would be recovered by the reduction of 
exemptions for child dependents under the income-tax act.* It is 
anticipated, however, that the measure will add to the revenue of 
the country by bringing about a substantial expansion in production 
and employment, which will be a factor in raising the national in- 
come. 





‘Canada. House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), July 25, 1944 (1p. 5457). 
" Idem, July 28, 1944 (p. 5673). 
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A. F. of L. Program in Behalf of Negroes ' 


AT THE convention of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters jn 
September 1944 William Green, President of the American Feder. 
tion of Labor, presented a three-part program “to make American de. 
mocracy a living reality for American Negroes.”” The plan provides 
that, without regard to race, color, or creed— 

(1) Every American, willing and able to work, should be afforded the oppor. 
tunity for a good job at good pay so that he can provide a decent living, com- Perio 
mensurate with American standards, for himself and his family. 

(2) Every qualified American citizen should have the right to vote. 

(3) Adequate educational opportunities must be accorded to the children of § —— 
all American families, with Federal aid supplementing the funds of the fey 1982-33. 
States which cannot bear the burden alone. 1987-38. 

He pointed out that the war, more than any other factor since the § —— 
days of Abraham Lincoln, has served to accelerate the educational 1 Rev 
process required to eliminate racial discrimination in the United 
States. 

The Federation now has over a million Negro members and all new 
unions organized by the A. F. of L. explicitly bar racial discrimination. 


































UNIC 
Canadian Trade-Union Membership, 1944’ a 
in 24 


MEMBERSHIP in Canadian trade-unions on June 30, 1944, was § ing t 
estimated at 690,000, according to the annual survey of the Research § union 
and Statistics Branch of the Canadian Department of Labor. Qn § are f 
December 31 of the years 1943 and 1942, the respective membership § which 
totals were 664,282 and 578,380. Between the outbreak of the war B total. 
in 1939 and the date of the 1944 estimate, membership almost doe § Third 
bled—a growth similar to that occurring during the first World War § 82,85 
period, 1914-18. Trade-union membership during the last 30 years § porta 





is indicated below. cent) 
Tradz-union Trade-union Ov 
membership membership er 

petits) ioe: alt __. 166, 163] 1937_______- ___........ 383,49 9 The 

1918__ be atid _... 248, 887) 1938______- ’ t _ 381,66 energ" 

1919____ dues yt .. 378, 047} 1939__ RGD Ee — 

1922___ _. 276, 621) 1940__- cs fee ___. 362,23 'nforr 

1924_- . _. 260, 643} 1941_ Bh ____.. 461,681 Many) 

1927_- , _. 290, 282) 1942_ mi : : __ 578, 380 

1930__ _... $22, 449/| 1943_ Bp 4 _... 664, 22 

1931_- ‘ = © a 690, 000 

i ine tan Sep eee  - 













! June 30 estimate. 






1! American Federation of Labor, Weekly News Service (Washington), Septem ber 19, 1944. 


? Data are from Cansda, Labor Gazette (Ottawa), August 1944. 
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Trade-Union Membership in India, 1941-42" 


THE 455 reporting trade-unions registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act of 1926 had 573,520 members in 1941-42. The increase 
over the previous fiscal year was substantial, as the 483 unions re- 
porting in 1940-41 had 513,832 members. Statistics are shown in 
the wring table. Although membership statistics given are use- 
ful as indicating the trend in labor organization for a selected group 
of trade-unions, they do not show the extent of unionization in 
British India because (1) not all registered unions submit returns to 
the Government showing their membership, and (2) not all trade- 
ions register (registration being optional). 


Trade-Union Membership in India in Selected Years, 1932-42 


























| Trade-unions making returns | | Trade-unions making returns 
| Regis- | ae —_ } 
} tered | : | tere 
Period en Period | saiineiai 
trade- | Num- | Member-| A¥erage | trade- | Num. | Member-| A¥erage 
| unions | “ber | shi | mem- unions | “ber shi } mem- 
SP | bership P| bership 
— | | 
j } | 1 | 
od 170 147 237, 369 | 1,615 || 1939-40__-_| 1 667 450 511, 138 1, 136 
1997-38... . 420 343 390, 112 | 1,137 || 1940-41__--| 1727 | 483 513, 832 | 1, 064 
1988-39... .| 562 394 | 399, 159 1,013 || 1941-42 --| 747 | 455 573, 520 | 1, 260 
1 Revised figure. 
POPODOOD 


Membership of Mexican Unions under Federal 
Jurisdiction 


UNION workers in industries under Federal jurisdiction in Mexico 
numbered 416,795 as of June 30, 1944. These workers are organized 
in 24 confederations, 195 federations, and 1,974 trade-unions, accord- 
ing to the Mexican Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare.2 Of the 
uion members covered in the following table, the greatest number 
are found in the transportation industry (principally the railways) 
which employs 100,030 workers, or approximately 24 percent of the 
total. Mining stands next, with 90,287 members, or about 22 percent. 
Third in point of numbers is the textile industry which employs 
82,856, or about 20 percent, of the workers covered. Next in im- 
portance are the sugar and petroleum industries with 25,288 (6 per- 
cent) and 19,701 (5 percent), respectively, of the total membership. 
Over three-fourths of all workers are found in the foregoing groups. 
The remainder are divided mainly among the fisheries, electrical 
energy, and chicle industries, and miscellaneous occupations. 





Information is from India, Department of Labor, Labor Gazette, July 1944. 
: Data are from report by W.K. Ailshie, second secretary, United States Embassy at Mexico City, Special 
Report No. 3, September 11, 1944. 
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Distribution of Membership of Unions Under Federal Jurisdiction in Mexico, June 30 
1944 : 



























Industry | Unions | — I Industry | Unions | Mem. 
| l bers 
| ———— 
All industries.. . i, 974 | | 416, dl Ba eee 82, 856 . 
sie | Cotton. .........-.- 286 | 54,335 Meee: 
— Tepes: Pre? |} 100, 030 . ere 57 3 
Railways. . 48 73, 237 | Silk and artificial silk 112} & 215 
Streetcars--..----- 5} 4,415 Millinery----- ‘ 37 | 7.055 
Automobiles, trucks, and | be pee dhtnoet 6 "312 
. -| 60 | 4,484 Hard fibers. ......... 18| 4,605 
Aviation _..-.-..- 4} 666 || Electrical ee Sauna and | 
Freight handlers 228 | 17,228 transmission) 68/ Sa 
ESL NTE ett | 4,300 || Motion pictures 7 23} 37 
Telephone and tele graph 32 | 3,747 ining... : 334 | 90,287 
beebapacesstes 8 | 553 || Petroleum and derivatives . 84} 19,71 
Maritime activities saceceel’ Bae aan 100 | 25, 238 
 _ SaReeeeee 103 | 11,006 |} Rubber..--......... ; 6 519 AT T 
as tehactemeimenne 2) 20 te CE ndsstccesecoss< -| 9] 1,519 
Carpenters and caulkers 15 | 1,208 || Miscellaneous. ---_.- 324 | throu 
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Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements’ 


Summary 


AT THE time an agreement is adopted, the employer and the union, 
through collective bargaining, mutually determine the working con- 
ditions to be maintained for a specified period. Specific disputes 
may, however, arise during the term of the agreement, which the 
parties themselves are unable to settle. To resolve these disputes, the 
arties, as a last resort, may accept arbitration by an outside party. 
The inclusion of an arbitration clause in an agreement establishes 
a fixed policy and procedure for the duration of the agreement, al- 
though, of course, the absence of such a clause does not preclude an 
employer and union from submitting a specific dispute to arbitration. 

ree of every four union agreements in 14 important industries 
provide for arbitration as the terminal point in the grievance ma- 
chinery. Agreements with large companies tend to have arbitration 
provisions more frequently than do those covering smaller plants. 
Although permanent arbitration machinery is provided in only about 
5 percent of the agreements, such provisions cover over one-fourth of 
the workers employed under arbitration agreements. Over 90 percent 
of the agreements provide for automatic arbitration (at the request 
of either party), but less than 5 percent require mutual consent. 

Temporary, or ad hoc, arbitration arrangements tend to specify 
tripartite arbitration boards, whereas agreements providing for per- 
manent arbitration machinery are more likely to have provision for 
single arbitrators. Selection of the arbitrator is usually left to mutual 
agreement of the parties; about 15 percent of the agreements, however, 
permit an outside individual or agency to make the selection. Almost 
half of the agreements which leave the selection of an arbitrator to 
the parties refer this choice to an outside agency if the employer and 
wion fail to agree. 

The scope of arbitration provided for varies widely, ranging from 
mere interpretation and application of the terms of the agreement to 
whitration of any grievance or complaint arising during the term of 
the agreement. Less than 1 percent of the agreements allow the 
terms of a new agreement to be arbitrated. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The present analysis of arbitration provisions is based upon 1,254 
agreements, in 14 important industries, all of which were in effect in 
January 1944. The proportion of all workers under agreement who 





Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Abraham Weiss. 
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are represented by the agreements studied varies from 91 percent jn 
basic steel to 30 percent in machinery (other than electrical); for gl] 
the industries combined the proportion is about 65 percent. 

The agreements are classified into two groups; namely, those for 
major or large companies, and those for small companies. Since the 
relative sizes of companies in the several industries vary widely, the 
line of demarcation differs for each industry. In the automobile 
industry, for example, companies employing 2,000 or more workers 
are classified as major, whereas in the cotton-textile industry, thoge 
employing 250 or more workers are in this class. The agreements 
providing for arbitration were analyzed for the following character. 
istics: Permanency of the arbitration machinery; requirements for 
initiating arbitration proceedings; composition and method of select- 
ing the arbitration agency; time limits for establishing arbitration 
machinery; and finality and scope of the decisions. 

Table 1 shows the agreements analyzed, by industry and by size of 
company. 


Tasie 1.—Number of Agreements and of Workers Covered in Study, by Industry and 
Size of Company 




















Ail companies | Major companies | Small companies 
Industry | | 
Agree- , Agree- _ Agree- 
ments | Workers | ments | Workers | ments Workers 
| 
ee | | 
I oo ss scrtwenicdastsccedeuinn 1, 254 | 2, 684, 000 342 | 2,026,000} 912 685, 000 
Aircraft, excluding parts_- ies vi 61 592, 000 35 424, 000 | 26 167,000 
lr vonntadietied 29 63, 000 25 62, 000 | 4) . 
Automobiles and parts ES Re 110 582, 000 24} 533,000 86 | 49, 000 
Chemicals, industrial. . 66 | 24, 000 21 19, 000 45 6m 
Machinery, electrical. - - --- 122 | 229, 000 24 138, 000 98 91,000 
Machinery, other.......--. | 176 227, 000 40 145, 000 136 82,000 
Meat packing ietrilinasiiuan | 91, 000 26 86, 000 42 | 5,000 
Petroleum production and refining } 76 | 38, 000 30 32, 000 46 | 5, 
Rubber PS eee ee teres 85 | 92, 000 33 79, 000 4 13,00 
Steel—blast furnaces and rolling mills. _.-.| 53 428, 000 17 372, 000 36 56, Oe 
Steel products. -_-_-.._- dobidsteanees | 251 207, 000 33 72, 000 218 135, 000 
Textiles: 
Ie nhaoees | 65 57, 000 18 30, 000 47 7, 
Silk and rayon...._..- 34 | 11, 000 6 7,000 2 5,000 
Woolen and worsted tear 43, 000 10 27, 000 48 16,000 

















Prevalence of Arbitration Provisions 


Three of every four union agreements in 14 important industries, 
covering about 83 percent of the workers under the agreements ana 
lyzed, provide for arbitration as the terminal point in the grievanee 
machinery. 

In some industries almost all the agreements provide for the arbr 
tration of disputes arising during the terms of the agreements; i 
other industries this means of settling grievances is less common. 
the petroleum production and refining, steel (blast furnaces and 
ing] mills), and textile industries, over 90 percent of the agreements 
provide for arbitration, whereas such provisions are contained in 
about 40 percent of the agreements covering automobile and 
plants and in about 60 percent of the agreements covering 
manufacturing machinery (other than electrical). Between 60 and 
70 percent of the agreements in the aluminum, rubber, and 
products industries, and between 75 and 85 percent of the agreemens 
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naircraft, industrial chemicals, electrical machinery, and meat-pack- 
ing industries, have arbitration provisions. 
On the whole, agreements with large companies tend to have arbitra- 
tion provisions more frequently than do agreements covering smaller 
ts. This tendency is particularly marked in the aluminum, 
dectrical-machinery, steel, and steel products industries. In the in- 
dustrial chemicals and the woolen and worsted textile industries the 
portion of smaller plants with arbitration provisions is larger 
than the proportion of major plants. (See table 2.) 


TasLE 2.—Arbitration Provisions in 1,254 Union Agreements in Selected Industries 




























































































All companies | Major companies Small companies 

Mit “ear I | | 
Industry | With | bd | ith | hn ol With ‘we 
| Total | arbi- arbi | Total | arbi- | arbi- Total | arbi- arbi 
‘ration |trat ion) tration 'tration| ge tration 

I | 
| Percent of agreements 
ETE ae 10} 73} | 100] mw] a | wo} 71| 2 
hireraft, excluding parts......._..-_- - yoo; 77| 2] 100; 77| 2| 100| mi 2 
Ea ea anon 100; 66} 34] 100} 68| 32] 100 50 50 
Automobiles and parts... ---_------ 100}; 42/ 58| 100} 46] 54| 100 41 59 
Chemicals, industrial. ___-._-..__- 100} 86; 14] 100| 81 | 19} 100| 989 il 
Machinery, electrical __...........--.- 100 77 | 23 | 100) 88 12 100 74 26 
SME. <cienncccnnccnsnnes 100 59; 41| 100) 65] 35] 100 57} = 43 
Mest packing ...-_--_-.----____- _.--| 100] 81] 19] 100 85| 15] 100 79 21 
Petroleum production and refining..| 100| 95 5; 10| 97| 3| 100| 93 | 7 
100| 69 31/ 100; 73! 27]! 100 7 | = 33 
100 92 8| 100} 100 ]......- 100 89 | 11 
100] 65) 35) 100) 7%} 2%4| 100) 68 | 37 
100; 98/ 2) 100) 100|....... | 100 | 98 | 2 
100| 94 6 eae. 3 7 
100 | 93 | 7) 100 | 90 | 10} 100| 94 | 6 
Percent of workers 

° | | | | 
Mlindustries................... ....-.| 100] 83] 17} 100] 85] 15| 100] 76 24 
Aireraft, excluding parts..........._- | 300; 7| 2, 100| 75} 25) 10; 89; WW 
ES ada 100; 80| 2/| 100; 81} 19) 100) | 7 
Automobiles and parts_.............. 100 83 17 100| 87 13 100| 36) 64 
Chemicals, industrial. “| wo} 75| 2| 100} 67} 33] 100| 90 10 
hinery, electrical _ - _._. 100} = 87 | 13| 100 | 4 100 73 27 
inery, other....._-_- -| 100] 61] 39 100| 66} 34] 100 51 49 
Meat packing .....--- -| 100; 89/ 11} 100) 39 11 | 100 83 17 
tr production.and refin -| 100; 94) 6; 100; 95 5 100 84 16 
A ioe | ae? | ol at ae 50| 100 70 30 

Steel—blast furnaces and | 
at behienetimaaiai dest 100 99 | 1} 100] 100|.......| 100] 95 5 
I esc nnccndiwocche dda’ 100 79 21} 100 8 | 17); 100); 7 23 
5 
AS ESS ad aD 100 99 1/ 100; 100 |. led 100 97 3 
Silkand rayon_..................| 100} 99 1{ 100] 100 j-...... 100 98 2 
Woolen and worsted......-..___- 100| 98 2} 10} | 1] 100] 97 3 
| | } j 





_ As is to be expected from the fact that arbitration is more common 
inlarge than in small companies, the proportion of workers under agree- 
Ment covered by arbitration provisions is larger in most industries 
the proportion of agreements with such clauses. For example, 
iithough less than half of the agreements with major automobile 
companies provide arbitration, 87 percent of the workers employed 
these companies have recourse to arbitration, owing largely to 
presence of arbitration in the multiplant agreements of the Chrys- 
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ler, Ford, and General Motors companies. In industrial chemicals 










the reverse is true, reflecting the fact that the small plants haye a 
adopted arbitration provisions more frequently than the larger com. 
panies. In the rubber industry, although a larger proportion of 
major plants than small plants provide for arbitration, the proportion 
of workers covered by arbitration provisions is smaller, because 
few of the agreements with larger companies (such as Goodrich and 
Goodyear Akron plants) do not provide for arbitration. gt 
Permanent Versus Ad Hoc Arbitration 
all ind 
Most arbitration agreements provide that the person or persons who Aireral 
are to serve as arbitrators are to be selected whenever a particular § {am 
need arises. On the other hand, 5 percent of the agreements provide Chemic 
for permanent arbitration machinery. Of the 915 agreements with Mochi 
arbitration clauses, 43 stipulate permanent arbitration machinery and § Mey 
872 ad hoc arbitration. The limited number of agreements providing Rubber 
permanent arbitration machinery, however, cover 28 percent of the hal pe 
workers employed under arbitration agreements. (See table 3.) val 
Silk 
Wo 


PERMANENT ARBITRATION 


Permanent arbitration provisions occur most frequently in the agree- 
ments of the aircraft, automobile, meat-packing, and rubber indus- ADindw 
tries, although they are found in some agreements in each of the other 
. A ‘ - Aireraft, 
industries considered, except petroleum. In the automobile and meat- J dumin 
packing industries, 88 and 73 percent, respectively, of the workers | tmmc 
under arbitration clauses are covered by permanent arbitration. Al J} Mectise 

Meat pac 
Petroleut 
Rubber 
Sieel—bis 





though agreements with the larger plants in the above-named indus- 
tries tend to have permanent arbitration clauses more commonly than 
do agreements with smaller plants, the proportion of workers covered J Se r 
by such clauses in the aircraft and rubber industries is far less than in §} Taties: 


the automobile and meat-packing industries. In the _ electrical on 
machinery, basic-steel, and cotton-textile industries, none of the agree- Wool 
ments with major plants provide for permanent arbitration. —_—— 


The General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler agreements establish per- 
manent arbitration and account for the high proportion of workers in 
the automobile industry and for most of the workers in the aircraft Amc 
industry under permanent arbitration machinery. Similarly, the 
high proportion of meat-packing workers with permanent arbitration 
is explained by the master agreements of the Armour, Swift, and Wright 
Wilson companies, which contain such provisions. 
The Ford and General Motors agreements contain specific references § {acturi 
to the termination of the permanent arbitrator’s services. In the J (all 
former agreement the arbitrator may be dismissed at any time on 30 § Wh 
days’ notice by either party to the arbitrator and to the other party. Sinclair 
In effect, however, the arbitrator’s services may be terminated without 
notice, since the party requesting his dismissal has the privilege o 
specifying that the arbitrator shall not render decisions in cases oa 
ing at the date of notice. Likewise, while the General Motors umpire « 
is employed on an annual basis, he actually serves only as long as “be 
continues to be acceptable to both parties.” 
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Taste 3.—Ad Hoc and Permanent Arbitration Provisions in 915 Union Agreements in 
Selected Industries 















































































All companies Major companies | Small companies 

, Industry Per- Per- | | Per- 

Total Aa ma- | Total fd ma- | Total! one | Ma- 

nent nent | nent 

} 
Percent of agreements 
| | 

Ailindustries....--....... bid ddan MALiaed 100 | 95 5| 100 | 20 | 10 | 100 | 08 | 2 
Aireraft, excluding parts.___. { 100; 89|/ 11| 100| 85] 15| 100| 95 5 
Muminum.........-..-..- ‘ sea 100 5 5 100 4 6 100  ; =a 
and parts___.____. 100 91 9; 100 64 36; 100; 100}...... 

industrial _ _- . 100 96 4 100 88 12 100 100 }....- 
, electrical 2 100 96 4 100 100 95 5 
other_-. 7 100 98 2! 100 96 4/ 100 99 1 
= saliinitiainieabinitl 100 87 13 100 73 27 100 97 3 

production and refining 100 | 100 |-_..... 100 | 100 |..-...- 100 | 100 

il askibcohbadansigmenus dene 100 90 10 100 79 21 100 3 
furnaces and rolling mills 100 96 4 100 | 100 |....-- 100 6 
Saisedione : 100 96 qd 1u0 92 8 100 97 3 
ibktaiddewece “ 100 98 2 100 100 |......| 100 98 2 

and rayon..... 100 97 3] 100 83 at Met i... 
‘oolen and worsted - 5 ‘ .-| 100 96 4 100 89 ll 100 2 

Percent of workers 

ES RR a re --| 100 | 72 28 100 65 | 35 | 100 97 3 
Aireraft, excluding parts. “100; 78| 22| 100/ 67| 33] 100 1 
Aluminum..........-.- 100 99 1 100 99 1 100 | ae 
and parts -| 100 12 88 | 100 9 91 100 | 100 |.....- 
industrial - - -| 100 91 9 100 88 12 100 BaP Gsi<.. 
, electrical. _ - 100 95 5] 100] 100 |-.-.... 100 84 16 

other. . | 100} | 2{ 100] 97/ 3| lov] 1 
ES Se = 100 27 73 100 23 7 100 97 3 

production and refining | 100] 100 }.--.-. 1u0 | 100 |.-...- 100 | 100 |....-- 
ee L vabatestek | 100 88 12 100 85 15 100 98 2 
furnaces and rolling mills 100 99 1 100 js 100 99 1 
lis as tnex 100 98 2] 100 98 2 100 98 2 
niece ; 100 97 3 100 100 |......| 100 OF 6 

and rayon___- 100 95 5 100 92 8& 100 |) == 
and worsted. __-- | 100 98 2 100 98 2 100 98 2 























AD HOC ARBITRATION 


Among the major agreements which provide ad hoc arbitration 
are those with the following companies: Boeing Aircraft Co., Con- 
slidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation (San Diego, Calif.), Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation (Buffalo, N. Y.), Aluminum Co. of America (all 
agreements),? General Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co., International Harvester Co. 
(all paeemnetite), United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
Wh beat Corporation, Richfield Oil Corporation, Shell Oil Co., 
Sinclair Refining Co., and American Woolen Co. 


Initiation of Arbitration Proceedings 


An arbitration clause may provide for arbitration at the request of 
tither party, at the request of the union, at the request of the aggrieved 
employee or his representative, or by mutual consent of both parties. 
ee 

+A directive order of the National War Labor Board on November 28, 1942, rendered after the effective 
date of the current ent covering the Cleveland, Ohio, plants of this company, provides a permanent 


mbitrator to be appointed by the parties ‘‘to make final determination of all grievances which are not settled 
accordance with the existing grievance procedure.” 
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AUTOMATIC ARBITRATION 








































Arbitration at the request of either party—sometimes referred to Al 
as compulsory or automatic arbitration *—1s specified in 93 percent high 
of the arbitration agreements, covering a similar proportion of : 
workers. Aluminum is the only industry considered in which’ a syb. le 
stantial proportion of the agreements do not provide for arbitration oy 
at the request of either party. In the basic-steel industry and in the t 
silk- and rayon-textile industry, all arbitration agreements empower . 
employer or union to refer an unresolved dispute to arbitration. i : 

In most industries, provisions allowing either party to request dsp 
arbitration appear somewhat more frequently in agreements with R 
small than with large companies; but in the automobile, steel-produets, . 
and cotton-textile industries a larger proportion of the major agree. ln 
ments have such clauses. = 
TaBLe 4.—Provisions for Initiating Arbitration in 915 Union Agreements in Selected and i 

Industries electr 

trie & 

All arbitration | Ad hoc arbitration | Permanent arbitre and 

agreements tion 

Method of initiating | ; — el 
arbitration All | Major | Small | All | Major| Small} All | Major! Small C.1. 

| com- com- com- | com- | com- | com- com- | com- | com- mutu: 

| panies panies panies | panies panies panies pastes panies | panies N 0 

| Percent of agreements _ 



















































At request of either party 86 | 5; 8 10 sha 
At request of union -_- PORES | 2 6 2 5 | | 5 7 had ik. 
At request of individual employee | | | | , 
or his representative... __. | 1 | ee 1] 9 an Ps 
By mutual consent_..____- ---| 4 ne 6 m Li ees _ 3}. dui 
FT 100 | 00 | 
A 
ive 
. | | oyer 
As conees  ~heaanamaanenane 3 3 | 3 | 1 rf chairn 
At request of individual employee or | | } | mittee 
or his representative ___- - ae (') (@) I. () | |-----0-1- X 
By mutual consent. i BUT? Oa, 508 9} 12; 3 partial 
Total... trast 
. 
\ Less than 1 percent. person 
A few arbitration agreements (2 percent), chiefly with the major Ac 
plants in the aircraft, rubber, and cotton-textile industries, specily tran 
that the union may initiate arbitration; and an additional 1 percent, ome 
almost all of which are with major petroleum plants, permit arbitr of th 
tion at the request of ‘an individual or his representative.” Sine e 
these agreements fail specifically to state that the rg me! also has Pang: 
the right to ask for a hearing on grievances against the union, they riba 
could be construed to prea appeal to arbitration by the employer. isel 
In practice, however, the employer’s superior strategic position im ‘In a de 
positive steps which he can take when he has a grievance against ze. 
union or any employees—such as the right to discipline or discharge § my. 





any employee for alleged violation of the agreement—tends to throw 
the burden of protest and appeal to arbitration upon the union. 







3 While such arbitration is compulsory in that both parties must be willing to accept arbitration for al 
unresolved disputes during the life of the agreement, it is not compulsory in the sense that the Gover 
ment has imposed arbitration. More accurately, it is voluntarily adopied compulsory arbitration. 
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PERMISSIVE ARBITRATION 


About 4 percent of the arbitration agreements, covering a ay 
higher proportion of workers, permit arbitration only when bot 

jes mutually agree to arbitrate a dispute. This arrangement, 
gmetimes referred to as permissive arbitration, allows either party to 
yeto a request for arbitration, thus forcing the party desiring adjust- 
ment either to accept the other’s terms or to resort to economic pressure 
by way of a strike or lockout. Under a few agreements, specified 
disputes may be arbitrated at the request of either party, but other 
disputes require mutual consent. 

Requirements for mutual consent to arbitrate are found in about 
me-third of the arbitration agreements in the aluminum industry— 
all negotiated by the Aluminum Co. of America and covering about 90 
percent of the aluminum workers under arbitration agreements*— 
and in about one-tenth of the agreements in the machinery (other than 
dectrical) industry. The General Motors and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. agreements with the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (C. I. O.) and the International Harvester Co. 

ments with United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers 
CL O.), covering three Chicago plants of this company, also require 
mutual consent for arbitration. 

None of the agreements providing for permanent arbitration ma- 
chinery require the mutual consent of both parties before an issue may 
be referred to such arbitration; and none of the ad hoc arbitration 

eements in the meat-packing, petroleum, basic-steel, and cotton-, 
ak. and rayon-textile industries contain such restrictions. 


Composition of Arbitration Agency 


About half of the union agreements analyzed designate as the arbi- 
tration agency a tripartite board consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployer and union representatives with a neutral member acting as 
chairman. In most cases the neutral member functions with the com- 
mittee from the beginning, but in about a fifth of the cases the im- 
partial chairman is added only in the event of a deadlock. In con- 
trast with this tripartite arrangement, some agreements call for 
committees or boards composed exclusively of outside impartial 
persons or establish a State agency to serve as arbitrator. 

A considerable number of the arbitration agreements (about 36 
percent) provide for single arbitrators, and a few additional ad hoc 
arbitration agreements specify that the agency may be either a 

d or a single person. The remaining agreements studied, all 
of the ad hoc type, do not specify the composition of the arbitration 
agency. Among these are a few which refer the choice of arbitrator 
0 a State or Federal agency but fail to specify whether such agency 
isitself to act as arbitrator or is merely to appoint an arbitrator. 





‘In a decision issued November 27, 1943, involving the Torrance, Calif., plant of the Aluminum Co. of 
the NWLB disallowed a company request that the agreement covering this plant include 
by mutual consent and ordered instead ‘‘compulsory arbitration’’; i. e., at the request of either 
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TasBLE 5.—Composition of Ad Hoc and Permanent Arbitration Agencies Provided in 
915 Union Agreements in Selected Industries 
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All arbitration Ad hoe arbitration Permanent arbitra. 
agencies agencies tion agencies 
Composition of arbitration agency All | Major| Small} All | Major|Small} All | Major Small 
com-| com- | com- | com- | com- | com-/ com-/ com- | com. 
panies | panies | panies | panies; panies panies; panies panies | panies 














Percent of agreements 














l l l 
Single arbitrator - __- aca 36 35 36 | 35 | 32 | 36 60 63 % 
Board with impartial chairman !_._. 40 36 | 42 | 41 | 38 | 41 | 16 ll | B 
Bipartisan board, with odd man | | | | 
added only if board fails to agree un} aw} on 12 13 2] 3 etits 
Single arbitrator or board. -.- 3 6 2 3) 7 | 2 |. ‘nan 
State agency ?.__..... - 1 2 | he Be Ss * | ST’ = 
See 9 9 9 9| 10 9 | 1s saco 
Total 100| 100} 100 100 | 100 100; 100/ 100/ 1% 

















; 
Single arbitrator ..................... 61 55 | 40 89 9; & 
Board with impartial chairman ‘__. a4) 17 | 47 30 22; 48 9 | 8; a 
Bipartisan board, with odd man | | } 
added only if board fails to agree 5 5 6 6 7 5 | 1} <p one 
Single arbitrator or board... -- 4| 5 1 8  Seee Bee 
State agency #_.........__- ® | & a ee eee See 1 1 5 
ei intibctadecs ‘ 6 | 5 6 7 8 | eee eee eee 
iD esivivstionertonrioeninl 100 | 100 | 100} 100| 100 100 | 100 10 | 100 




















! Includes a few agreements which require the members of the board to have no connection with either 
party. 

?Includes only those agreements which specifically state that the State agency itself shall act as arbitrator. 
Agreements which fail to aeey whether this agency or an appointee is to serve as the arbitrator are classi- 
fied under the subsequent heading. 

3 Less than 1 percent. 


Agreements which provide for permanent arbitration tend to desig- 
nate single persons or a State agency to serve as the arbitrator. About 
60 percent of the permanent arbitration agreements refer to single 
arbitrators; about 22 percent, which cover plants in Massachusetts, 
establish the Massachusetts State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion * as the arbitrator. Ad hoc agreements, on the other hand, pro- 
vide for the appointment of arbitration boards more frequently t 
they designate single arbitrators. 

Single arbitrators are designated by all the permanent-arbitration 
agreements in the aircraft and automobile industries, except the agree- 
ment with the Chrysler Corporation, and by most of the permanent 
arbitration agreements in the meat-packing industry. The agree 
ments of the Chrysler Corporation and the George A. Hormel Co. 
each establish a tripartite arbitration committee, headed by a per 
manent chairman. 

Among the ad hoc arbitration agreements, boards are established 
by about 90 percent of the agreements in the meat-packing industry, 
by over 70 percent in the chemical and petroleum industries, and | 
over 60 percent in the aircraft, electrical-machinery, and rubber i 
dustries. In about half of the petroleum agreements, the im 
member of the board is not appointed until after the bipartisan rep 

§ This board has functioned (as a part of the Massachusetts De ment of Labor) for many years a 
arbitrator when requested by employers and unions. Like the U. 8. Conciliation Service, labor-mediatia 


activities in most States are concerned mainly with conciliation, or with the appointment of arbitraters# 
the request of the disputing parties. 
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pesentatives have failed to agree. Single arbitrators are provided in 
about 80 percent of the ad hoc arbitration agreements in the steel 
industry (including all the major agreements), and in over half of 
those in the machinery (other than electrical) and the steel products 
industries. 

The ad hoc agreements with the following companies specify ar- 
bitration boards or committees: Curtiss-Wright Corporation (Buffalo, 
N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo., plants); Texas Co. (Port Arthur, Tex., 

t); Union Oil Co. of Ealifornia (California plants); General 
ire and Rubber Co.; United States Rubber Co. (Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., Detroit, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. plants); and Hood 
Rubber Co. Single arbitrators are provided for in the agreements 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and other United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries, the Caterpillar Tractor Co., several 
ts of the International Harvester Co., and the Wheeling Steel 
rporation. 

The choice of either a single arbitrator or a board, which appears 
in a few ad hoc agreements, is found chiefly in the rubber and cotton- 
textile industries. Such a provision is also contained in the national 
agreement of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

The composition of arbitration agencies established by agreements 
with large companies does not differ markedly from the composition of 
those established by agreements with smaller plants. 


Selection of Arbitrators 


In the case of ad hoc arbitration the problem of selecting an arbitra- 
tor or board must be faced each time arbitration is requested, whereas 
under permanent arbitration the individual or board, once chosen, 
usually serves continuously throughout the life of the agreement. 

According to 70 percent of the permanent arbitration agreements, 
the arbitrator was selected at the time the agreement was negotiated 
and is designated by name or title in the agreement. Included in the 

up are those which designate the Massachusetts State Board of 

nciliation and Arbitration as arbitrator. In about 25 percent, in. 
cluding most of the permanent-arbitration agreements with large 
plants, the arbitrator was to be jointly selected, subsequent to the 
cgning of the agreement, to serve for the duration of the agreement. 
Most agreements in the latter group—covering over 80 percent of the 
workers under permanent arbitration—fail to provide for breaking a 
deadlock in case the parties fail to agree on the arbitrator. A few 
Permanent arbitration agreements state that the arbitrator is to be 
— initially by a designated outside agency or individual. 

80 percent of the ad hoc arbitration agreements the selection of 
the arbitrator is left to mutual agreement of the parties. While half 
of these provide no automatic means for breaking a deadlock, at least 
half stipulate an outside agency which is to appoint a neutral arbitra- 
tor if the employer and union fail to agree upon a selection. Less 

35 percent of the ad hoc agreements in the meat-packing, petro- 

um, steel, and steel-products industries empower an outside indi- 
vidual or agency, to select an impartial arbitrator when the two parties 
fail to agree. The proportion of agreements with major plants pro- 
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viding such safeguards against deadlocks in the selection of a neutral] 
arbitrator is slightly larger than the proportion with small plants, 






















































































































About 16 percent of the ad hoc arbitration agreements specify that, In 
designated governmental or private agency or individual shall appoint preve 
the neutral arbitrator whenever the need for arbitration arises, while J specif 
a few, principally in the aluminum industry, contain no information J stab! 
on how the arbitrators are to be selected. ve 
TaBLE 6.—Method of Selection of Ad Hoc and Permanent Arbitration Agencies in 9]5 (over 

Union Agreements in Selected Industries arbitr 
(Lm | Jay ec once t 
All arbitration Ad hoc arbitration | Permanent arbitr. b 
agencies agencies | tion agencies or ar’ 
teal /— -~|—_———— J tn o 
Method of selection an |Major|Sman| Am |Major!sman| an |Major! gman ff ments 
com- com- com- com- com- | com- | com- | com- com- Of 
panies panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies 
sete : ARR ld ma er mutus 
Percent of agreements tl 
sight 
Designated in agreement__._.__.-._.- 3 | 6 a ee ee | 70 59 | 
Selection by mutual agreement; out- | | | | | | « propo! 
side agency or individual to make | } | arbitr: 
choice if parties fail to agree--.------ 40 | 42; 38) 41 | 46 | 39 | 4} 4) ‘ and 
Selection by mutual agreement (no | | | | | | | Ww 
reference to outside party should | | } | | | } 
parties fail to agree on choice)... -- 39 | 33 | 41 | 40 | 33 | 42 21 33 |. 
Appointed initially by outside | } j | | | 
agency or individual..............-| 15 | 12 | 17 16; 13 17 | 5 4 6 
SU 3 | 7} 2 | 3 8 | ESE Sine 
ze . ~~ at so sy . 
OE cncceststahteseses aa eT ae 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 disput 
Percent of workers bindin 
cent of 
Designated in agreement._.....- ened | y eeraer: Sarees Bip ren render 
Selection by mutual agreement; out- | | the a 
side agency or individual to make | | | 
choice if parties fail to agree......_.| so} 2| s7| 42] 34| 88} 1] @ 7 & shall b 
Selection by mutual agreement (no | | | Th 
reference to outside party should | | } e 
they fail to agree) ...............-.. | 52 59 | 29 40 44 30 83 86 |. agree 
Appointed initially by outside | 
agency or individual_.............- 5 4 agency 
GP CEs wockansenncstoageconegee 8 10 | |. 2 }-.....s}-csepene arbitra 
wane nen en ee nee renee ee e- =e matter 
nO exp 
1 Less than 1 percent. 

The agencies most frequently specified to appoint an arbitrator 
under both permanent and ad hoc arbitration arrangements, either Defi 
initially or after the parties have failed to agree upon the selection, a to agre 
the U.S. Conciliation Service, the National War Labor Board, various § itemiza 
State labor boards or mediation agencies, and (principally in The 
agreements) the American Arbitration Association. The U.S. Com § mbitra 
ciliation Service most frequently appoints as arbitrators special mem § cation” 
bers of its own staff, although sometimes it appoints arbitrators Which | 
are not on its staff.° The American Arbitration Association, a privalt pape 
agency, has established a tribunal which offers a panel of arbitrator ude 
from which the two parties may make a selection, or from which work s 
Association, when requested, may appoint an arbitrator or arbitratom. § causes, 
ee _ 

6 The services of these arbitrators may be invoked in the following ways: By a joint request from the at Na 
parties, directed to the Washington office of the Service; by a joint stipulation to arbitrate, signed by the tien Fev 
parties while a commissioner of conciliation is on the scene; or by a request from labor and mi @ nod any 
either if the agreement so provides), when an agreement exists providing for arbitration by the Service. j 
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Time Limits 


In order to avoid the possibility of delay in settling disputes, and to 
ent obstruction of arbitration by either party, time limits are 
ified in over half of the arbitration agreements. Time limits may be 
stablished for any one or all of the several stages in the arbitration 
—the selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators, the conduct of 
gs, and the rendering of decisions. The largest proportion 
fover 70 percent) of the time limits are confined to the selection of the 
arbitrators—an indication that unnecessary delays are not anticipated 
nce the arbitration proceedings are under way. When the arbitrator 
orarbitration agency is designated in the agreement, or when the selec- 
tion of the arbitrator is initially referred to an outside agency, agree- 
ments do not, of course, contain time limits for selecting arbitrators. 
Of the total agreements that provide for selection of arbitrators by 
mutual consent, including those providing for reference to an outside 

ncy for selection of an arbitrator if the parties fail to agree on one, 
dightly over half fix some time limits on the selection process. The 
proportion of agreements providing time limits in the joint selection of 
arbitrators was about the same for ad hoc as for permanent agreements, 
and was greater for large than for small plants. 


Status of Arbitration Decisions 


Since it is the purpose of arbitration finally to settle a question in 
dispute, it follows that the decision or award must be accepted and 
binding on the parties involved. This concept is affirmed by 90 per- 
cent of the agreements studied, which specifically state that a decision 
rndered after arbitration proceedings shall be “final and binding’’ on 
the parties concerned ; some, in addition, specifically state that there 
aall be no appeal from the decision to a court or “labor board’’.? 

The omission of the ‘‘final and binding”’ clause occurs principally in 
agreements which fail to describe the composition of the arbitration 
agency and/or which require mutual consent of the parties to initiate 
wbitration. Since arbitration implies final settlement of disputed 
matters, an award should be considered binding even though there is 
no express stipulation to that effect. 


Scope of Arbitration 


Definitions of the precise scope of arbitration vary from agreement 
agreement, ranging from brief but general statements to lengthy 
itemizations of the specific issues which are or are not arbitrable. 

@ majority of the agreements analyzed not only authorize the 
ubitration of disputes involving the “interpretation and/or appli- 
tation” of any of their provisions, but also enumerate specific issues 

h are subject to arbitration. Disputes over discharges are most 
Imquently listed as arbitrable; a few agreements, however, do not 

ude disputes over discharges that result from participation in 

stoppages, incompetency, insubordination, and other specified 
tases, or that involve probationary employees. 


a National War Labor Board, on September 10, 1943, issued a statement which in effect stated that it 
not review an arbitrator’s award except where he has exceeded his authority. Under the wage-stabiliza- 
tion program, however, the Board must review awards involving wage issues. In March 1944, the Board 
instructed its regional offices and industry commissions not to accept additional evidence or argument from 
Purties when reviewing arbitrator’s wage awards, except when specifically requested by the Board. 


614112448 
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Many agreements specify that the arbitrating agency has no power 
to “add to or subtract from or modify” any terms of the curren; 
agreement, or that the arbitrator may not ‘arbitrate away, in whole 
or in part, any provisions of this agreement.’’ Such safeguards may 
be considered as restricting arbitration to interpretation and enforce. 
ment of the terms of the agreement. 












































When arbitration is expressly limited to interpretation, the arbitrs. 9 A fe 
tor may decide only questions over matters already covered by the &f differe 
agreement and must limit his awards to interpreting its provisions in & {ratior 
deciding the respective rights and duties of the parties on particular § ment ¢ 
issues. Under such circumstances the arbitrator’s scope is, of course, & difcall: 
much broader if the substantive provisions of the agreement cover ubitra 
many subjects than if the coverage is limited. The possible need for tion of 
utilizing arbitration to interpret an agreement is lessened if the pro. ing int 
visions describing the subjects covered are detailed and precise. A sn 

The U. A. W.-C. I. O. agreement with General Motors is an example § of thos 
of an agreement which allows the arbitrator to act on issues involving ff tation 
the “interpretation and/or the application of any term of this workin: 
ment”’; in addition it states that he shall have ‘‘no power to add toor § over th 
to subtract from or modify any of the terms of this agreement or any ff over, as 
agreements made supplementary hereto; nor to establish or change § the ter 
any wage * * *.” Although some particular issues are listed on § througl 
which the arbitrator may act (such as claims of union discrimination J jams 2 
and alleged violation of the terms of certain sections of the agree & visions. 
ment), since all these matters are included elsewhere in the agreement, ff ofa nev 
the arbitrator’s function is limited to interpreting and enforcing the § have tr 
terms specified. 

Some agreements provide that any dispute over wages, hours, or 
other conditions of employment may be arbitrated, without clearly Regul: 
indicating whether arbitration is restricted to the interpretation of 
wage and other clauses in the agreement or whether any dispute in- 
volving these subjects may be arbitrated. About three-fourths of the § 19 1M 
agreements refer to individual wage-rate disputes, such as conti & the Goy 
versies over rates to be established for a “bona fide new job,” rate ff the jast 
changes owing to changes in job content, claims of improper class Bf june 16 
fication, alleged violation of negotiated rates, individual wage-rate rights 0 
reviews, etc. Others refer to both general and individual wage dis § i intorf 
putes during the terms of the agreement or to disputes over gener § dgy, or 
wage revisions only. it-aleo 

Specific references to the arbitration of wage disputes, referring § nko pI 
either to requests for general wage changes or to individual wage § maternit 
rate adjustments, are found in less than half of the arbitration dismissal 
ments, and these generally allow such disputes to be arbitrated, & Ff op subeo 
though the proportion of agreements which permit arbitration of ger on 
eral wage disputes is considerably less than those which allow arbitt- let 
tion of individual wage grievances. Among the major agreement 
which permit the arbitration of individual wage disputes are thow 
covering subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation; United 
States Rubber Co. (Indianapolis, Ind.); Shell Oil Co. (Calif.); and Emplo: 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. Agreements with the following com § tin, to ; 
panies specifically permit the arbitration of general wage dispute § t provid 
American Thread Co., American Woolen Co. (North Vassalbon § => 
Maine), and Marshall Field & Co. (North Carolina plants). _Ldatler law 

Some agreements specifically exclude from arbitration desi tenaioe a | 









management functions such as ‘‘methods of production’”’ and theca 
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pany’s “operating policy,” use of machinery, and ‘matters pertaining 
he financial status of the business’’; others specifically exclude 
“he purpose or the inclusiveness of this agreement,”’ the “enlargement 
othe extension of the scope or status of the union,” and “grievance or 
ispute which arises out of governmental orders, regulations or con- 
tracts,” etc. 

Afew agreements state that “any grievance or complaint” or ‘an 
diference”’ may be arbitrated, but provide no clue as to whether arbi- 
ition is limited to the interpretation, application, and/or enforce- 
nent of their provisions, or whether grievances over matters not spe- 
tically covered by the agreement are included within the scope of 
gbitration. Occasionally, an agreement appears to permit arbitra- 
tion of matters not specifically covered in addition to disputes involv- 
ing interpretation. : 

Asmall proportion of the agreements studied (less than 1 percent 
af those providing arbitration), in addition to authorizing the arbi- 
tration of disputes over interpretation and/or disputes over certain 
working conditions, specifically authorize the arbitration of disputes 
wer the terms and conditions of a new or renewed agreement. How- 
eer, as the parties themselves attempt to settle disputes arising during 
the term of the agreement before resorting to arbitration, so also, 
through collective bargaining, do they first attempt to agree upon the 
ams and working conditions when reviewing or modifying its pro- 
ysions. An arbitrator specifically authorized to arbitrate the terms 
danew agreement may not assume jurisdiction until after the parties 
have tried by collective bargaining to agree on these new terms. 


POOSOOOS 
Regulation of Employment Contracts in the Dominican 


Republic ' 


10 IMPROVE the position of workers in the Dominican Republic, 
the Government of that country has enacted various measures within 
the last 4 years.? One of the recent laws was that promulgated 
June 16, 1944, to regulate employment contracts and safeguard the 
tights of workers and employers. The statute forbids employers 
interfere with laborers’ organizations, to extend the usual working 
day, or to cancel benefits accruing to workers under existing laws; 
it also nullifies contractual agreements which require workers to 
make purchases in certain establishments. Provision is made for 
maternity leave, the work of minors (under restrictions), and certain 
imissal payments. The law does not cover employers of domestics, 
subcontractors hiring day laborers; nor does it cover the armed 
lores, or the office workers of the State, the municipalities, or the 
District of Santo Domingo. 


Obligations of Employers and Employees 


Employers are required by the law to treat workers with considera- 
lin, to pay wages for the time when the employers suspend work, 
provide suitable materials and tools for work (unless the worker 
, Data are from law No. 637, published in Gaceta Oficial (Ciudad Trujillo), June 20, 1944. 

Earlier laws included an act of April 19, 1940, to establish a committee with power to recommend mini 


Me] and a measure of March 17, 1941, to — id vacations for salaried employees. For a 
tisussion of these laws, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1940 (p. 162), and June 1941 (p. 1434). 
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furnishes his own tools, in which case a safe place is to be provided tion | 
for them), to furnish free the preventive medicines specified by the work 
health authorities, and to install first-aid facilities. The law forbids § sme 
employers to force workers to resign from labor organizations. J] empl 
also forbids their influencing the political decisions or the religious pa 
opinions of the workers. Employers are not to accept money from a 
employees in return for work or for special privileges; they are not § work 
to make compulsory collections from the employees; nor are they hours 
to appropriate or keep the workers’ tools or property as pledge or Un 
penalty. They are also forbidden to supervise work while intox- § to th 
icated, or to take any action restricting the workers’ rights as conferred the w 
by this law. worke 
The law stipulates that workers are to do their work carefully, bankr 
return unused materials to the employer, and care well for tools Fin 
furnished them. They are to keep faithfully the technical secrets 9 the er 
of the employer. They are to be subject to medical examination § detaik 
at any time at the request of the employer, and they must observe § of con 
safety measures strictly. 
Workers are prohibited from leaving their work during regular 
hours except for justified cause or with the employer’s permission, 
from carrying on political or religious propaganda, and from comment- Ala 
ing unfavorably on the democratic institutions of the country. § the lav 
They must not work when intoxicated, and must not use the em ff and ol 
ployer’s tools except as he directs. The worker who, after one § wof t 
warning, violates any of these prohibitions thereby becomes subject § that d: 
to termination of his contract. the Bu 
cause | 
Termination of Agreements and Dismissal Compensation — 
| 
In case of the termination of an agreement of indefinite length, materi 
verbal or written, notice must be given by the party breaking the § majeur 
contract. Notice of at least 1 week is required if the work has § neceasa 
continued for from 3 to 6 months, of 15 days if it has continued for J for thes 
more than 6 months, and of 1 month if it has continued for 1 year. § that he 
The notice may be omitted on payment of a sum equal to the wages § other it 
which would have been due for the notice time. iven a: 
When termination of contract occurs without the consent of the: rein 
worker or for causes which justify the worker in breaking the contraet, Sick | 
a payment in accord with the duration of the worker’s service must §} fom pe 
be made. This dismissal compensation is to be equal to 5 days’ § & legit 
wages when the worker was employed for more than 3 and less than ility 
6 months, to 10 days’ wages for more than 6 months and less thana § keve w 
year, and, after service of 1 year, to 1 month’s wages for each year § the peri 
(and fraction of a year not less than 6 months) up to 2 years. of his se 
In calculating the dismissal compensation, continuity of the worker's wy for 
service is not to be considered as having been broken by illness, mor 
vacations, or similar factors which would not break the contract § suspensi 
under the law. The dismissal payment may not be attached except ff Worker 1 
for living expenses and then only to the amount of half the sum due. 
Moreover, the worker’s claims for this compensation are givél 
precedence over other claims on the estate of a bankrupt employer. _ Minor 
Legitimate causes given for dismissing a worker include the follow § mexperi 
ing: Acts in defiance of the employer during working hours or after, — 
revealing technical secrets, endangering the worker’s place of oceup\ Ts 
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tion or his fellow workers, deceiving the employer in order to obtain 
york, and absence from work for 2 consecutive days or twice in the 
game month, except with just cause or with the permission of the 
employer. Ifa worker is unfairly discharged, he is entitled to certain 
payments. Causes which justify the worker in breaking his contract 
Made the employer’s failure to pay full wages, injury done the 
worker by the employer or his subordinates during or after working 
hours, and the employer’s failure to guard the worker’s safety. 

Under the law, a contract may be terminated without responsibility 
to the worker or loss of rights of his dependents by (1) the death of 
the worker, (2) legal obligations which render it impossible for the 
worker to fulfill the terms, and (3) accident or force majeure, or the 
bankruptcy or death of the employer. 

Finally, the law stipulates that, on the expiration of all contracts, 
the employer must, on request, give the worker a certificate which 
details the length of his service, the type of work done, the character 
of conduct and ability, and the reason for ending the contract. 


Suspension of Agreements 


Alabor agreement may be suspended, in whole or in part, under 
the law, without causing its termination and without loss of the rights 
and obligations involved. Temporary suspension becomes effective 
w of the day on which it occurs, provided that within 3 days from 
that date the cause is duly proved before the Bureau of Labor. If 
the Bureau finds that the suspension is unjustified or that the alleged 
cause for it does not exist, the workers may exercise their right to 
trminate the agreement with responsibility upon the employer. 

Legitimate causes for temporary suspension are (1) lack of raw 
materials, when not the fault of the employer, (2) accident or force 
majeure, and (3) death or disability of the employer which makes 
necessary the suspension of work. During the period of suspension 
for these causes, the employer may terminate the agreement, provided 
that he pays the compensation for advance notice and dismissal and 
dither indemnities due. Confinement of a worker in prison is: also 
nam as a justifiable cause for suspension, and regulations are provided 

reinstatement upon the termination of imprisonment. 

Sick leave.2—The proved illness of the worker which prevents him 
from performing his duties for no longer than 2 months is also specified 
#8 legitimate cause for suspension of the agreement without respon- 
ability for the worker. The employer is obliged to grant the worker 
lave until his full restoration to health, provided this oceurs within 
the period indicated, and to pay him in accordance with the length 
of his service—for continuous employment from 3 to 6 months, half 
pay for 15 days; from 6 months to a year, half pay for a month; and 
lor more than a year, half pay for 2 months. During this type of 
suspension of contract, the employer is allowed to employ a substitute 


worker temporarily. 
Work of Minors 


_ Minors are prohibited from working (1) in places where their 
Mexperience would expose them to danger, (2) when such work 


*Workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents was provided in law No. 385 of November 11, 1932, 
tmslated in International Labor Office Legislative Series, 1932, Dominican Republic. 
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would interfere with their elementary education, unless they ar 
more than 14 years of age, or must work for their own support, and 
(3) when the work must be done between 9 o’clock at night and 5 
o’clock in the murning, unless the minor is 16 years of age. 

Minors over 14 years of age are permitted to enter into contracts, 
if parents or guardians do not object; those under 14 years may not 
do so except with the permission of the Bureau of Labor and provided 
that the work is suitable and does not interfere with their education, 
Unless parents or guardians have notified employers otherwise 
wages may be paid directly to minors over 14 years of age. Wages 
of minors under 14 are to be paid to parents or guardians, unless the 
parents or guardians indicate otherwise. 






ad 












Maternity Leave 


The law provides maternity leave with pay for 4 weeks before and 
6 weeks after childbirth. Mothers may leave work for 20-minute 
intervals, three times a day, for the purpose of nursing their infants, ct 





Apprenticeship ili 


Provision is made for apprenticeship agreements, under which one 
person works for another in return for instruction in a skill or oceu- 
pation and pay (in cash or in kind) that may be less than the minimum 
wage. The employer may dismiss without responsibility an appren- 
tice who lacks ability to attain the required skill. Work and instrue. 
tion in officially recognized institutions and vocational schools ar 
to be regulated by special provisions. 


Procedure in Case of Dispute oe 


Controversies arising under labor contracts are to be submitted § igtemn 
first to the Bureau of Labor, which will act as arbitrator. If agree § Samy 
ment is reached by this means, or if it is not reached, a document § Sptemb 
to the effect is to be drawn up and signed by both parties. Th § —— 
mayors’ offices (alcaldias) are given jurisdiction over disputes which 
develop concerning the execution of employment contracts. Lawyer 
are not required before the mayors’ courts. Appeals from Pt, 
courts may be carried to courts of the first instance (trial courts), bi 
provided the amount under litigation is more than 25 pesos and the i 
appeal is brought within 1 month from the day the decision is ® ; 
ported. Labor contracts are to be free from taxes, and constables _ 
fees are to be reduced by one-half. ~ 
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Ication, 
— Strikes in September 1944 


ages 
less the PRELIMINARY estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
September show 390 strikes, involving 185,000 workers and 660,000 
































man-days of idleness. Strike activity in September was somewhat 
wer than in August, the idleness being 0.09 percent of available 
ae working time as compared with 0.12 percent in August. 
a . All figures in the table below exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day 
inteall (r shift) and those involving fewer than 6 workers. As in the past, 
= the figures include all the workers in any plant who were made idle 
because of a strike in that plant, regardless of whether or not they were 
il directly involved in the dispute. 
ich one Strikes in September 1944, with Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods 
r occu 
iInimum | Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during 
appren- | month month (all strikes) 
instrue- Month ST as 
Work ercent 0! 
ols are Number soeuieal Number mo L 
feptember 19441... ahs. 390 185, 0U0 660, 000 0.09 2 
Angust 10441... ...--...--. ‘ o- 485 190, 000 935, 000 12 ‘ 
+,, 3 fm September 1943. _.......... 237 66, 664 209, 514 -03 id 
pmitted feenber 1942 aren - 274 87, 904 387, 150 . 06 
f agree- September 1941___........- 470 295, 270 1, 952, 652 30 s 
September 1940. _ a as 253 65, 362 780, 570 15 
cument # ‘ptember 1939... ..... ' : 197 36, 846 892, 485 1 
3. The 
3 Ww. ; !Preiminary estimates. 


7 Larger strikes in September.—The strike of supervisory workers in 
courts) the bituminous-coal mines, which in August had been confined to 
| Pennsylvania, extended into West Virginia and Kentucky in Septem- 

and the ber ; ; - 
se » More than 20,000 workers were involved, and idleness in 
stable’ | “Ptember totaled more than 100,000 man-days. A second strike 
ofsupervisory workers, one of nonsalaried foremen and subforemen at i 
the Dravo Corporation in Wilmington (Del.), demanding recognition 
of their committee for the settlement of grievances, caused considerable 

eness. 

Members of the United Wallpaper Craftsmen & Workers of North 
erica (A. F. of L.) were idle more than 2 weeks while they were : 
wmable to reach agreement on a new contract with the National Wall- , 
paper Institute. This strike affected production of 31 companies in | 
7States. Points at issue included union jurisdiction, use of apprentices, 
k-off, classifications, general wage increases, and a health-benefit 
Program. Workers returned when a compromise agreement was 
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reached. The wage issues were referred to the National War Labor 
Board. 

A 2-day strike at the Willow Run Bomber plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. (Ypsilanti, Mich.), in protest against the transfer of employees jp 
alleged violation of seniority provisions of their contract, involved 
about 20,000 workers. Other strikes, each causing more than 10,009 
man-days of idleness, occurred at the Revere Copper and Brass Co, 
(Chicago, IIl.), the Todd-Houston Shipbuilding Corporation (Houston, 
Tex.), the Briggs Manufacturing Co. (Detroit, Mich.), and the 
Sahara Coal Co. (near Harrisburg, IIl.). 
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Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, July and a 
August 1944 Serv 
Stat 
DURING the month of August 1944, the U. S. Conciliation Servics § Kay 
disposed of 2,487 situations, as compared with 2,207 situations ig § @8 
July. During August 1943, 2,066 situations on the records were closed, § Pay: 
Of the 312 strikes and lockouts handled in August 1944, 279 wer ™ mak 
settled successfully; 33 cases were certified to the War Labor Boar § PAYS 
in which strikes occurred during negotiations, but in 11 cases a Com. § jim 
missioner of Conciliation had effected a return-to-work agreement medi 
prior to certification of the case. Altogether, 160 situations wer § @™pl 
threatened strikes, and 1,734 were controversies in which the assist a 
ance of the Conciliation Service was requested by the employer, 
employees, and other interested parties. During August, 502 disputes the | 
were certified to the National War Labor Board and in 1 casea™ 4° 
Federal agency other than the War Labor Board assumed jurisdiction, § mean 
The remaining 281 situations included 127 arbitrations, 17 investign j mph 
tions, and 137 requests for information, consultations, and special decid 
services. ie 
, 
Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, July and August 1944, by Type of Situatim @ secur’ 
and Disposition a reg 
to di 
August 1944 July 1944 “emp 














wey : ) 
Strikes |Threat-| ©°-|Other| All | Strikes |Threat-| CO 
ed | — situ- situ-| and | ened be 

| nies aMtonsrettonineehouts) te: sies 
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| | 





Method of handling | an 
| situ-| and | en 
jations lockouts | strikes 

| | 





































| | | 
All methods.................../2,487] 312! 160 [1,734 | 281 |2,.207| 266/ 160 (1,506) 
2 ee eee ee eS SS ——— ov 
Settled by conciliation 1,703 | 279{ 140 /1,284|....../1,400/ 218] 128 |1,06) 0 
Certified to National War|’ | Scalkina | 
Labor Board}... 11 502 33 20 | 449 | | 2564 43 25 | 406 | 
Referred to } } 
Other Federal agencies .7 , A feud 324 | 4) 6) Mie 
State and local agencies oe ESE 2 rt 




















} | 
Nongovernmental agencies. |. __ | } 32] 1 | 1 aad 
Decisions rendered in arbitra- | 
“Wie OTTER i 8) OF R53 Lidcad. az | 127] 80] |... a 
Technical services completed _| 17 |...._..-|.-.-.___|_-- 2h | tool 'Prepa 
Investigations, special services _| 137 |........|.....--.| | 187 132 | | ae 8 telectio: 
| | nf a 
1 Of these, 11 were settled prior to referral. po ena 
? Of these, 21 were settled prior to referral. IF, 






3 Settled prior to referral of case to other agencies. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


WPI L ODIO PIPPI DODO III ODI PIII IOI ODI DIDI IOI I III I DOI ID III I ODIO DIOGO 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor' 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


REEMPLOY MENT clause of “G. I. Bill of Rights.’”-—The employer’s 
obligation to an honorably discharged veteran under the Selective 
Service and Training Act was analyzed in a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in the case of 
Kay v. General Cable Corporation.* The act provides for restoration 
ofa veteran to the same position, or to one of like seniority status and 
gay, “unless the employer’s circumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to do so.” The case involved a 
physician whom the employer refused to reinstate, and who, before 

ining the armed forces, had served in a permanent position as a 
medical director for the employer, treating injuries arising out of the 
mployment, and as a physician employed by the health association 
composed of the company’s employees. 

The first ground assigned by the employer for refusal was that 
the physician had maintained a private office for part-time practice 
and was therefore not “in the employ” of the company within the 
meaning of the act. This contention was rejected. The court 
mphasized that the Congressional purpose must be given weight in 
deciding the nature of a disputed relationship. The court disre- 

ed the conventional control test of employment as inapplicable 

; it found that the manner of payment (salary minus social- 
security deduction), the demands on the physician’s time (he worked 
a ar week and punched a time clock), and the employer’s right 
to discharge the physician at any time proved that the latter was 
“employed” and was not an independent contractor. Other acts of 
the employer before the physician entered the Army, such as the 
award of a 10-year service button and of Army and Navy “E”’ certi- 
ficates, the payment of a bonus for enlistment, and the contents of 

employer’s application for the physician’s draft deferment were 
considered as supporting the conclusion. 

The second issue was in regard to the employer’s change of cir- 
cumstances. The fact that the physician was not reengaged by the 

ployees’ Health Association after his discharge from the Army 
Was not considered as a change in the circumstances making it unrea- 
sonable to reemploy him, even though it might be more efficient to 
have a single individual occupying both positions. 

' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
oe of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
a oy od need and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect 

particular ions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory 


provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 
~~—Fed.(2d)— —(C.C.A. 3). 
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The court theorized that changes requiring reduction of labo 
force or discontinuance of a department might suffice to relieve the 
employer of the obligation to create a job merely to reemploy a gol. 
dier. It decided, however, that more than some loss of efficiency oy 
additional expense is needed to justify a refusal to reinstate a veteran 
“Unreasonable,” as used in the act, means more than inconvenient 
or undesirable. The protection for the veterans is a shield not 9 
against capricious and arbitrary refusals but also against ref 
based on comparisons which the war service makes unfair. Thugs 
handicapped by absence, the veterans are to be spared as far as 










































sible any competition with those who have replaced them. Re 
right of restoration to the position exists even though the temporary § Deno 
substitute, through greater efficiency or a more acceptable personality empl 
has made his permanent retention seem desirable to the employer, fsilin 
The district court was instructed to order the physician’s rein. § that 
statement. - 
Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes te 
Jurisdiction over local work affecting interstate business.—Loca sidert 
house-to-house carriers of newspapers, the National Labor Relations § #¥° 
Board decided in the case, Jn re Pulitzer Publishing Co. (57 N.L.R.B, § 4% 
No. 282), are employees of the publisher and are subject to the Boards thoug 
jurisdiction if the publisher is admittedly engaged in interstate com § ™4e! 
merce and the carriers deliver a considerable portion of the employers | ¥e" 
total distribution. A disturbance in their work would nat rms 
affect the employer’s whole business and thereby affect interstate been 
commerce. charg 
A similar decision was made by the Board as to clerks in mercan As | 
tile stores of a coal-mining company. In that case the merchandise ment 
was not, but the coal was, sold and shipped in interstate commerce delay. 
(In re West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp.*). nod ; 
Election void because of union’s excessive influence.—The National ee 
Labor Relations Board set aside a run-off election (Jn re Continental pte 
Oil Co., 58 N. L. R. B. No. 33, September 11, 1944), because the ip Ville 
dependent union which participated in the election posted on the bul Se | 
letin board in the plant and advertised in the newspapers a premature Relaci 
release of the National War Labor Board which approved a jot “+9 
application of the independent union and employer for a wage it hs 
crease. The National War Labor Board usually refrains, when ® stabli 
formed of the facts, from publishing a decision as to a wage increase The 
during a campaign preceding an election. dent t 
The National Taker Relations Board declared as its principle that, craft , 
in a campaign, elements which in its experienced judgment make #@ joe hs 
impartial test impossible are grounds for invalidating an election, scam 
regardless of the source of those elements and their truth or falsity. stabli 
In the present situation of wage ceilings which eliminate the n don 
campaign appeal of a promise to seek better wages, the announcemelt the N . 
of approval of the joint application had an effect which could notbe cho} . 
measured but which prevented a free selection of union representati. decide 
Strike to obtain agreement on wage increases not unlawful.—The Ne Bara 
tional Labor Relations Board, distinguishing its earlier decision (Jatt (Allegh 
American News Co., 55 N. L. R. B. 1302) which had denied benelits § —"*#" 
—— ‘SNL 






357 N. L. R. B. No. ——, August —, 1944, 
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mder the National Labor Relations Act to workers who struck to 
ree an employer to pay agreed wage increases before they were 

ved by the War Labor Board, decided in a case involving the 
il Desk Co. (58 N. L. R. B. No. 10, September 4, 1944) that a 
drike caused by the employer’s refusal to agree on a wage increase is 
within the protection of the act. Any resulting agreement increasing 
wage rates must have War Labor Board approval to be effective. 
Gee also In re Union-Buffalo Mills Company, 58 N. L. R. B. No. 72, 
September 19, 1944, involving a strike called to compel negotiation of 
demands for a wage increase. ) 

Reinstatement after economic strike-—The case of In re Gardner- 
Denver Co. (58 N. L. R. B. No. 15, September 6, 1944) arose from an 

Joyer’s refusal to reinstate an employee whom he discharged for 
failing to perform work assigned to her. The operation so assigned was 
that of another employee who had quit because of a dispute over 
iece rates and whose reinstatement was being sought by the union. 
Eee in support of this union activity that the work refusal occurred. 
The National Labor Relations Board ordered reinstatement, con- 
sidering the situation like that of an ‘‘economic strike”’ (i. e., one not 
caused by unfair labor practices). In such a case, an employer may 
nquire the employee to perform the work or leave the premises, even 
though the employee’s action is a lawful effort to assist a labor union 
under section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act. In this instance, 
however, the employee had asked for reinstatement on the employer’s 
tems, before the employer had replaced her. Hence, she should have 
ben rehired. The employer’s policy of never rehiring a person dis- 
charged for refusing work assigned was discriminatory as applied here. 

As to the right to back pay in cases of this type in which reinstate- 
ment is ordered, the National Labor Relations Board decided that a 
delay of 12 days in seeking new employment is not an unreasonable pe- 
tiod to await an offer of reemployment, thus avoiding unnecessary 
job changes (In re Laredo Daily r imes *); but a failure to apply to 
the U. S. Employment Service for 4 months deprived the employee 
of back pay for the period before he registered (In re Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., 58 N. L. R. B. No. 72, September 11, 1944). 

Separation of craft and established labor units —The National Labor 
Relations Board, in its decision reported as Jn re General Electric Co. 
(8 N. L. R. B. No. 12, September 5, 1944), took occasion to outline 
the conditions under which a craft unit will be severed from an 
established maintenance unit for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The group seeking severance must show (a) that it is not a mere dissi- 
dent faction but a true craft, which has maintained its identity as a 
craft group throughout the period in which bargaining was based on 
‘wider unit and that it protested being included in the more compre- 
hensive unit, or (b) that the production and maintenance unit was 
established without its knowledge, or (c) that there has been no pre- 
tious consideration of the merits of a separate unit. In such cases, 
the National Labor Relations Board has directed elections to learn the 

ice of employees in the proposed craft unit before the Board 

es finally what the appropriate bargaining unit shall be. 
pening unit for supervisors.—In line with its prior decision 
(Allegheny Steel Corp. v. Kelley *), that its jurisdiction extends to 


(BN. L. R. B. No. . September ——, 1944. 
—N.E. (2d) —,, July 27, 1944, reported in Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p. 803). 
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determining representation for supervisory employees in cases jp &f pda 
which the National Labor Relations Board has neither acted nor been Mf jax 
requested to act, the New York State Labor Relations Board ordered & ordi 
an election to fix representation of managers and assistant managers disc 
employed by a group of corporations engaged in distributing and ex. § ffth 
hibiting motion pictures. At the same time it excluded from this 
unit the cashiers and cashier-secretaries supervised by the managers 
and assistant managers, following its policy of avoiding the inclusion la 
of supervisors and the supervised in a single bargaining unit. (2 & Gow 
K. O. Service Corporation, Case S. E.-10327, August 30, 1944.) State. 
at 
Jurisdictional Disputes eu 
ic] 
Court authority in railroad bankruptcy over jurisdictional dis = 
employees —A United States Circuit Court of Appeals decided, the « 
Central Railroad Co. v. Pitney,® that in exercising bankruptcy powers ff Nego 
in reorganizing a railroad,’ a United States District Court cannot agree 
change wages or working conditions of employees except as prescribed § on it: 
by the Railway Labor Act.§ Since the procedure under that act § The « 
had not been followed, the court could not deal with a proposed § of mi 






replacement of road conductors who were members of one union by 
yard conductors belonging to another craft union. Further, singe 
Congress made specific provisions for dealing with railroad labor 
problems, the courts cannot settle them by any other method, even 
though, if there were no special provisions, the dispute would be 
within the scope of the powers of the district court in regard to suits 
arising under laws regulating commerce. 

National Labor Relations Board on jurisdictional disputes —Ina 
representation proceeding (In re Arkell Safety Bag Co., 57 N. L. R.B, 
No. 222), an employer raised the question whether an exclusive 
bargaining agency existed where two unions, affiliated with a sing 
international, had been disputing jurisdiction and where for 6 mon 
neither had asked their common parent organization to resolve the 
dispute. Similarly, in the Mountain States Power Co. case (8 
N. L. R. B. No. 20), there had been an interunion dispute d 
long standing. In both cases the National Labor Relations Boar 
ordered an election, on the ground that resort to administrative 
processes offered the only effective means of resolving the dispute, 


Civil Rights 


Ordinance licensing labor organizers unconstitutional.—An ordinanee 
requiring a labor organizer to obtain a license at a cost of $5,000 fr 
a year or any part thereof, and restricting such activities to residents, 






























was held unconstitutional by the Superior Court of Georgia, ® uci! 
Starnes v. Mayor, ete., of Milledgeville? and a conviction underit § Leader 
was set aside. the eff 

The ordinance was held to be an abridgment of freedom of speech § the dis 
contrary to the first and fourteenth amendments to the Constitk § ofthe ; 
tion, because it allowed discretion as to granting the license labor 
because the license tax was a flat sum, obviously excessive and wh § (cf. Un 
~¢—— Fed. (24) —— (C. C. A. 3), September 25, 1944. deither 
711 U. 8. C., Sec. 205. M & cas 






$45 U.S. C., Sec. 151 
*—— §. E. (2d) ——; see Monthly Labor Review for October 1944 (p. 808). 
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pated to the scope of activity, and was therefore not a legitimate 
fax measure but a provision restraining free speech. Further, the 
gdinance deprived organizers of equal protection of the laws by 
discriminating against nonresidents, and therefore violated the 
ffth amendment. 

Antitrust Law 


labor agreement held violation of Sherman Act.—A Federal Circuit 
Gourt of Appeals, in Lumber Products Association, Inc. v. United 
States,*° upheld the conviction of certain employers and unions found 

ilty of violating the Sherman Antitrust Act. The basis for the 
verdict was an agreement, and acts of the parties pursuant thereto, 
which restrained interstate commerce for the purpose of raising prices 
through a monopoly and of supporting higher wages (agreed upon in 
the contract) through the high prices collected from the public. 
Negotiations between employers and unions had resulted in a written 
wgreement which, though characterized by the court as not unlawful 
on its face, became unlawful under the surrounding circumstances. 
The employers included nearly all the manufacturers and distributors 
of millwork and patterned lumber in the San Francisco area. They 

with the unions that there should be no purchase or processing 
materials produced by employers who did not conform to the rates 
and working conditions defined in the agreement. The chief sources 
of materials who fell within this ban were producers in Washington 
and Oregon. 

After execution of the agreement, the employers drew up arbitrary, 
noncompetitive, and excessive price lists for sale of their products to 
their local customers. The unions supported these prices by work 
stoppage and picketing, thus preventing any local use of materials from 
interstate suppliers, since the union employees installed and proc- 
assed the materials. The stoppages, although in theory occurring 
because materials were produced under substandard conditions, were 
intended to and did support a monopoly as well as the excessive prices 
charged. The court called the stoppages, “squeezing implements to 
«tort what, in effect, is a capital levy on the home builder and other 
consumers,’ pursuant to a combination to create a monopoly and 
divide the gain from the resultant price increase between profits to 
- oes, on the one hand, and higher wages to the employees, on 

other. 

In its decision the court considered the agreement in the light of 
the surrounding facts and subsequent conduct of the parties. It dis- 
tinguished the facts of this case from an exercise of labor’s right to 
tefuse to work on a particular product; from a strike to increase 
ae which merely incidentally restrains interstate commerce by 

ucing the volume of the employer’s production (Apex Hosiery v. 
Teader, 310 U. S. 469); and from a dispute between unions, in which 
the effect on interstate commerce is incidental and not the object of 
the dispute (United States v. Hutcheson, 312 U. S. 219). The action 
of the defendants in the present case involved a combination between 

t and nonlabor groups, not aimed at attaining labor objectives 
(cf. United States v. Brims, 272 U. S. 549). The court decided that 
teither the Norris-La Guardia Act nor the Clayton Act gives immunity 
i& case in which no labor dispute exists and in which, at most, future 


ee 
"— Fed. (24) —, (C. C. A. 9), August 23, 1944. 
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disputes are to be avoided by this combination of labor and nonlabe 
groups for the unlawful purpose of restraining interstate commergg 
and establishing a monopoly. 

Labor agreement not violative of Sherman Act.—The Circuit Cour, 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit, dealing with an application for ap 
injunction in a situation broadly similar to that produced by the 
agreement in the California lumber products industry, came to 4 







SELE cE 







































different conclusion, held the agreements not unlawful and reversed § Acts 
the decision of the District Court granting an injunction (Allen § tion 0 
Bradley Co. v. Local No. 3"). that, | 
The facts were that Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of § sable ( 
Electrical Workers in the New York City area, in a séries of agree § U.S. | 
ments with a large group of manufacturers of switchboards and elec. § md 0 
trical equipment and with electrical contractors installing equipment § pohib 
in that area had obtained the closed shop and shorter hours and w, work | 
increases. The agreements also provided that only the materigh § itscha 
produced by these local manufacturers or, if they were not available, ff thecot 
materials bearing the union label purchased by the contractors else. § possidl 
where, were to be used in any work done by union members. Mate § which! 
rials coming from outside the area, under the exception above, hadt» § The 
be in “knocked down”’ condition and unwired, so that the members of § dreum 
Local 3 might do the assembling in some cases and wiring in others, § the ant 
even though this is uneconomical. The complete domination of the § (ireuit 
industry by the employer group in the area, which thus resulted from ff ing tha 
joint employer and union action under the agreement, stifled competi- 
tion and resulted in higher prices, from which the cost of union labor § proper 
and higher profits for the employers and manufacturers were achieved § 8 to b 
at the expense of customers and competitors. The methods used by ff labor g 
the union were refusal to work on disfavored goods, peaceful and non ff be 8 ¢ 
violent persuasion, picketing and blacklisting, and cooperation with § ‘urt c 
local employers. when it 
The injunction was sought by manufacturers whose plants wor § goups | 
outside the area of Local 3’s jurisdiction. Their location made it 
impossible for them to bargain with Local 3. The situation disclosed 
no concession toward any such employer because he had harmoniow 
labor relations with the appropriate union for his district. Exeag 
The local employers, parties to the union agreement, were nd Califor 
joined with the union as defendants. In asking for the injunction, 111-398 
the outside employers asked the court to prevent the union from Board, 
inducing persons not to work upon their products, and the complaint ihe main 
was against such interference and against the restriction in choice d ape 
suppliers of electrical equipment which deprived the complaini he Ass 
manufacturers of business because they were outside the area mittee | 
Local 3’s jurisdiction. As to the local employers who made the + th 
agreements, the findings of fact were that they were “captives” of the ar La 
union, at first submissive, later complaisant and actively cooperative. party to 
Certain factors influenced the decision of the court. First, it cm proved 
cluded from the findings of fact that the union and its officers madeand > re 
acted on the agreements on the basis of self-interest of Local 3 andits hs 
members; that it was a make-work campaign for them; that the boy hg 
cott of products of nonlocal plants existed because the npr ag no 
my outside the area could not supply employment to mem of der th 
cal 3; and that the union was not interested in the wages or uni inte « . 






"! — Fed. (2d) —— (C, C, A. 2), October 12, 1944.) 
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diliation of employees in factories outside the New York Metro- 
itan area. 

Second, in its analysis of the decisions of the United Supreme 
Court, the circuit court considered that the decision in United States 
1, Hutcheson (312 U.S. 219) laid down the doctrine that permissible 
yiivities in any labor dispute are those outlined in section 20 of the 
Gayton Act, since the Sherman, Clayton, and Norris-LaGuardia 
jets are to be read together. It further decided that mere combina- 
jon of 2 union with a nonlabor group is not unlawful. It determined 

under the terms of these acts, what the union did was permis- 
sible (29 U. S. C. A. 52, 104) in connection with a labor dispute (29 
1.8. C. A. 113) and that the fact that the action affected a national 
md not a purely local market did not bring it within the realm of 
ibited activity. Pointing out that a dispute as to conditions of 
york between a union and an employer is a labor dispute and retains 
ischaracter as to third persons interested therein or injured thereby, 
the court refused to consider the situation changed by ‘‘a settlement— 
ibly only an armistice, not a treaty—between the original parties 
vhich hurts the third parties more than would the original controversy.’’ 

The combination of the union with a nonunion group under the 
dreumstances described, therefore, did not constitute a violation of 
the antitrust laws. The court (differing from the court in the Ninth 
Gireuit) dealt with United States v. Brims (272 U.S. 549), by suggest- 
ing that the exception there suggested as to combinations with non- 

r groups, was not to be read with “exacting literalness’’; that, 
iy interpreted in the light of latest references and decisions, it 
sto be taken to mean not that all combinations of labor and non- 


labor groups are prohibited but that labor-union activity may not 
bea cloak to conceal an illegal purpose. Therefore, the circuit 
wurt concluded that activities of the union which would be lawful 
vhen it was acting by itself could not be enjoined because other 
goups combined with it to the same end. 


National War Labor Board 


Escape clause a protection of employees’ free choice.—In the case of 
California Electric Power Co., successor to Pure Ice Co. (Case No. 
lll-3984—D, August 16, 1944), a majority of the National War Labor 
Board, against union opposition, included a 15-day escape period in 
the maintenance-of-membership provisions of its directive. The union 
thjected because the employer had at one time contributed money to 
The Associated Farmers of California, which the LaFollette Com- 
mittee had found acting against unions in the 1935-39 period, and 
vhich the union claimed was still actively antiunion. The National 
War Labor Board pointed out that Associated Farmers was not a 
party to the proceedings, and that the employiug company was neither 
proved to have current connections with that group nor accused of 
Mending to coerce its employees in their decision. The escape clause, 
wid the Board, is not a privilege granted the employers and therefore 
lobe denied because of an antiunion record in the past, but is a pro- 
wetion of free choice by the employees and, therefore, to be excluded 

maintenance-of-membership provisions only where it becomes 
dear that its inclusion under the existing circumstances will not 
mure such free choice. 
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Antidiscrimination and the National War Labor Board.—Withou 
finding that there had been any past discrimination, the National Wa 
Labor Board, at the request of a union, directed the insertion in a eop. 
tract of a clause binding union and employer to give fair and reasonable 
consideration to job applicants and employees seeking promotion, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or nationality. The employer argued 
unsuccessfully that the existence of the Fair Employment Practiggs 
Committee made the clause improper (Jn re Montgomery Ward & Cp, 
Case No. 111-471-D, August 31, 1944). 

In another case (In re Arizona Copper Co., Case No. 111—716-D, ete, 
July 20, 1944), the National War Labor Board amended a decision of 
the Nonferrous Metals Commission, dealing with sound and tested 
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rates for ‘‘ Anglo-American” workers, by requiring a simpler set of joh § Act 
classifications and a better definition of job content. The Board held E 
this to be the best method of avoiding even the suspicion of discrim. § Big! 
nation and of carrying out the Board’s policy of equal pay for equal § tion 
quality and quantity of work without regard to race, sex, color, @ § (143 
national origin. such 
Restriction on work schedule.—In the matter of Douglas Aircraft (, | that 
Ine. (Cases 11-5303—D, and 111-665—D, August 9, 1944), the National § dedi 
War Labor Board approved the recommendation of the National Air 
frame Panel that an agreement include the clause, ‘“‘ No employee shal] 
be laid off in order to circumvent the payment of overtime.” The 
Board found that employees are entitled to such protection and that Re 
the provision will not interfere with a work schedule which is aimedat § An : 
the most efficient use of the labor force. on 
with 
Arbitration injur 
bist: ' High 
Rules as to work clothing.—In arbitrating a grievance, under a union § from 
agreement, involving a reprimand and loss of pay for time takenin § “cea; 
discussion of the matter (Jn re Arbitration between Ford Motor Co. and § of en 
L. A. A. W., June 30, 1944), an arbitrator decided that a woman § ment 
worker was improperly reprimanded for wearing red slacks, even 9 striki 
though the company claimed that bright colors were a dangerous dis § emp) 
traction of attention. The company had neither outlined nor pub § law 
lished any clear and enforceable rule, and the matter was left to rumor § servi 
as to what was approved and to chance and individual reaction ast §  enfor 
what was objectionable. any, 
Arbitrator’s award not in contravention of stabilization policy.—Th 
National War Labor Board, on the principle that. its action would pm 
mote voluntary arbitration, vacated a decision of Regional Board P 
at San Francisco which directed payment of wages greater than thot I 
awarded in a consent arbitration because the Regional Board found th 
stabilization policy would permit a greater increase. The awardd § URB 
such an arbitrator, said the National War Labor Board, must nothe § lative 
disturbed unless it contravenes the stabilization policy (In re Califorma § enact 
Association of Employers, Case No. AR-422, August 23, 1944). _ a 
8p 
Wage and Hour Law P 
W Ol 
Wage and Hour Law coverage of transfer of building equipment bewa § 
States.—In the case of Clyde v. Broderick," an employee suit under th — 





13 —— Fed. (2d). (C. C. A. 10), July 26, 1944. 
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fair Labor Standards Act against a contractor erecting an ammunition 
t for the Federal Government, it appeared that the employees had 
feed and unloaded and handled tools and equipment being shipped 
the contractor-owner from State to State. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit reversed the district court which had 
dismissed the action on the ground that the act did not apply to inter- 
sate transfers of his own property by an owner or to shipment of goods 
for the Government’s convenience. The appellate court, con- 
ceding that the plant under construction was neither an instrumental- 
ity of commerce nor producing for commerce when these employees 
did their work, nevertheless found that the work they did was itself 
of interstate commerce and decided that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act made no such exceptions as the lower court had inferred. 
Employment on salary basis as a requisite for exemption.—The 
Bighth Circuit Court of Appeals in interpreting the executive exemp- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act in the case of Smith v. Porter 
(143 Fed. (2d) 293) decided, in regard to the regulation that makes 
such exemption depend upon employment ‘upon a salary basis,”’ 
that a weekly salary does not become an hourly wage merely because 
deductions for absences are made on an hourly basis. 


Decisions Under State Laws 


Reinstatement of worker under Connecticut Anti-Injunction Law.— 
An award made by an arbitrator, acting under a union agreement, 
who decides in favor of reinstatement of an employee discharged 
without cause in violation of the agreement, cannot be enforced by 
injunction under the Connecticut Anti-Injunction Law (Mele v. 


High Standard Manufacturing Co.). That act prevents the court 
from issuing an injunction, prohibiting a party to a labor dispute from 
“ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to remain in any relation 
ofemployment.”” Since the dispute arose from a contract of employ- 
ment, the court could neither enjoin the employee from quitting or 
striking nor enjoin the employer from firing or refusing to rehire the 
employee. Apart from this act, the court found that the equity 
law of Connecticut will not enforce performance of a contract for 
services if the services are not unique, regardless of who asks for the 
enforcement. The court suggested that the employee’s remedy, if 
any, is a suit for damages. 


POCO OOD 
Provisional Rent-Control Decree in Ecuador, 1944 


URBAN rents in Ecuador were frozen as of May 1, 1944, by a legis- 
lative decree of September 2, 1944. This measure is a provisional 
enactment which is.to remain in force until a rent law may be drawn 
and approved by the National Assembly. Should such a statute not 
be approved before the close of the present session of the Assembly, 
provisional measure will become void and the previously existing 
law on the subject will again become effective. 
ll 
#— Atl. (2d) ——, July 14, 1944. 
“Data are from report of Howard H. Tewksbury, commercial attaché, United States Embassy, Quito, 
Ecuador, dated October 11, 1944. 
614112449 
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It is reported that the previous act has not operated effectively to 
limit rents on urban property. As a result, numerous lessors and sub. 
lessors of urban properties have legally obtained the termination of 
rent contracts, “by mvoking obvious motives which conceal the real 
reason of increasing inconsiderately property rents.”” This practice 
has contributed to accentuation of the disturbed social conditions jp 
the country caused by the high cost of living. 

Until the new rent law is passed, the provisional decree prohibits 
all judicial action on the part of lessors and sublessors of urban proper. 
ty to obtain the termination of rent contracts. Likewise forbidden 
are all increases in existing rentals above the rates in effect on May 1, 
1944. Penalty for violation consists of restitution of the exces 
charged and the payment of a fine of from 50 to 500 sucres which is to 
be imposed by the municipal government of the Canton in which the 
violation occurs. 

Other sections of the provisional enactment cover the following 
points: The rent judgments to which the decree refers, which were 
pending on the date it went into effect, are to be suspended until the 
new rent law is passed. Suits entered by house owners, or by lessers, 
which have as their object the collection of rent due may be carried 
through. Finally, anyone has the right to file a complaint before a 
municipal judge against those who, directly or indirectly, violate the 
provisions of this decree. 
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Changes in Women’s Employment During the War 


4N ANALYSIS of the tremendous shifts in employment of women in 
this country since the attack on Pearl Harbor is highly important for 
present and post-war planning. Special Bulletin No. 20 of the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau deals with the extent and character of this wartime 
movement of women into and out of the labor market between 
December 1941 and March 1944.1 Table 1 summarizes certain 
major findings in this report, which are based on data obtained by 
the Bureau of the Census.’ 


TaBLeE 1.—Weomen’s Employment in Wartime 
prey 





Item Number or || Item 








yed in December 1941, as re- || Women who left labor force—Con. 
March 1944 2, 090, Married, husband pres- 
Employed in March 1944 __....-.-...- 
erease over December 
SS -percent-- 
In labor force before at- 
tack on Pear] Harbor bins i 20-44 years old __-- 
In the same occupation Single__- 
group as formerly do.. 50 || Married, husband pres- 
In labor force in both periods Ly ent 
2-4 years of age 69 || Home houseworkers. - - - 
Si d In school 
Married, husband pres- Women not entering labor force 
¢ 45 years of age or over_._ . percent_. 
Under 20 years of age Den 
Married, husband pres- 














From 1940 to March 1944 the woman population 14 years of age 
and over expanded 4 percent. The proportion employed in 1940 was 
22 percent; in 1944, 31.5 percent. 

War shifts in women’s employment.—As already noted, the heaviest 
net increase in women’s employment from the Census of 1940 to 
March 1944 occurred in the manufacturing and clerical groups, which 
account for an addition of more than 2% and 2 million women each. 
Some of them have been engaged previously in other occupational 
groups or unemployed or not formerly in the labor force. The 


‘Changes in Women’s Employment During the War, by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, 1944. 
The basic data for the bulletin were collected by the Bureau of the Census, at the request of the Women’s 
, in the course of the regular monthly census of the labor force, which includes a national sample of some 
9,000 households. 
The 1940 data are used for this one comparison for the following reasons: The available tabulations show 
March 1944 occupations of women according to employment or activity status before the attack on Pearl 
. Acomplete occupational count of those employed just before Pearl Harbor cannot be had, since the 
pa raga distribution of those in the labor force before that time but having since left the labor force is not 
. The nearest approach to occupational data for this latter group is in assuming that their occupa- 
tinal distribution was approximately the same as that of all women in the 1940 labor force. 
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: ‘ , : dil A 
accompanying table also shows during this period an addition of esp 
460,000 women in the sales group and of 390,000 to the service group een 
other than domestic. The exodus of 400,000 from domestic service I 
is indicative of the unfavorable attitude of women workers towards they 
this particular type of employment. on 

Neither of the two periods here compared reflects summertime mor 
farm employment. vitl 
TABLE 2.—Comparison of Women’s Employment in 1940 and March 1944, by Major with 

Occupation Groups natt 
ith 
wi 
| bee A 
Employed | Net changes since 19401 | Percentage distribution 
women in =_ mun 
Occupation group — 1944 a of el 
in r : 
thousands) woerend ny Percent 1940 March 194 E 
occu 
All occupations ? diciethhilienssevsiahial 5, | +5, 340 +48. laid 
Professional and semiprofessional ______----| 1, 490 | +20 +1.2 a0 reer 
Proprietors, managers, and officials------... | 650 | +230 +53. 3 3.8 29 It fo 
Clerical and kindred -..............-- —— 4, 380 | +2, 010 +84. 5 21.3 %6 | 
ee 1, 240 | +460 +58. 4 | 7.0 15 
Craftsmen, foremen, operatives, and labor- | | | M 
ers, except farm 3.................-.....- 4,920| +2,670 +118. 7 20.2 | 0.9 a 
I ss ssonnentanenemenencnen 1, 570 | —400 | —20.4 17.7 | a5 in tl 
|) SESE ate EA 1, 650 | +390 +30.9 11.3 100 labo 
| eee anes 560 +90 | +18.6 4.2] 34 
| ! ! men’ 
1 Figures used for 1940 comprise the employed and also those seeking work who were experienced in the Ord: 
occupation. See footnote 3, p. 1029, for reason for comparison with 1940 occupational data. The 1940 figures 
include the experienced unemployed, since they were a part of the labor force needing jobs, though their wom 
occupational allocation refers only to the occupation last engaged in and not their usual] or normal occupation. E 
2 Total exceeds details, since those in occupations not classifiable are not shown separately. : 
3 Referred to in preceding text as “‘manufacturing” but includes a small proportion of these workers in pon 
other types of industries. othe: 

The manufacturing industries differed greatly as to sources of om 
women workers. In war industries 49 percent came from outside the k 
labor force and 26 percent from other industries; in the essential th 
supply industries only 37 percent came from outside the labor force Es 
and 54 percent were in the same industry as before the war. The Ondr 
war industries obtained almost equal numbers of women from home Sine 
housework and from other industry groups—mainly trade, the lan 
domestic and personal services, and the essential supply industries— Fo 
whereas the supply industries obtained their women workers chiefly tetire 
from home housework and the schools. ehiel 

oonenn 2,000 
9 pe 
T 9 

Women’s Tendency to Leave the Labor Market “ee 

wo 
DEPLORING the tendency of women to drop out of the labor a 
market, feeling that their contribution has been made, the War hi A 
Manpower Commission emphasized! the extreme importance of - 
staying on the job until final production goals are reached. As nom sar 
working women constitute the only sizable labor {reserve in the oth ' 
country, the strain on manpower resources may be too great if ths } th 
pool must be tapped to fill not only the places of men withdrawn for imi é 
military service but also the places of other women who leave the te 
labor market. = " 


1 War Manpower Commission, Press release, August 23, 1944. 
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Although the first requirement for workers is in war production, 
especially in critical war jobs, jobs needed to maintain the civilian 
gonomy in areas where no war work is available are also important. 

It is possible that women’s tendency to leave the labor market as 
they feel their job is done may forecast the pattern after the war is 
over. In particular the experience in areas where there have been 
more workers than jobs would seem to indicate that the unobtrusive 
withdrawal from the labor market of women not usually employed, 
without pressing for further employment, tends to counterbalance the 
natural tendency of employers to proffer jobs first to male workers 
with greater work experience. 

A few typical examples of the reemployment experience of com- 
munities where cutbacks or lay-offs have occurred, as well as examples 
of employment trends for women, follow: 

Elmira, N. Y.—When a cutback in production of bombsights 
geurred at a Navy-operated plant at Elmira recently, 500 women 
laid off were given limited certificates of availability assuring their 
remployment at the plant when another management had retooled 
aed other war work. Of the 500, only 160 reported for work when 
recalled. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.—When 7,642 workers were laid off 
in the area because of cutbacks, an estimated 1,500 women left the 
labor market completely, according to the U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Most of the lay-offs occurred at the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Plant, where, of 5,249 workers laid off, 30 percent were 
women. 

Explaining the failure of the women to seek other jobs, the Bureau 
pointed out that few of the workers discharged were qualified for 
other types of work available locally. The work at the plant had 
been largely mechanical and very light; most of the demand for labor 
outside the plant was for heavy jobs in foundry and forge shops, 
packing houses, etc. Also, working conditions and wages in most 
of the jobs open compared unfavorably with the ordnance jobs. 

Evansville, Ind.—When munitions production at the Evansville 
Ordnance Plant and the Sunbeam Electric Co. was cut, 10,000 workers 
were laid off or quit. Of the total employment of 11,700 at the two 
plants, 6,700 were women. 

Following the cutback “several thousand women undoubtedly 
retired from the labor force,’’” WMC said. Employment opportunities 
which opened up in the community went first to men. In February, 
2,000 workers were drawing unemployment compensation, of whom 
9 percent were women. In March, a representative of the U. S. 
eeyment Service offered employment to a number of those not 
working, but many refused. In most cases these workers contended 
that wage rates on the jobs offered were too low. 

No unemployment is reported among males in the Evansville area, 
chiefly because renewed activity at the two plants cut back and job 
openings in other industries in the area have absorbed all the male 
workers displaced. Some part of the women displaced also found 
other jobs. About 1,000 women were still classified as “‘unemployed”’ 
inthe area. Many of the women looking for other jobs had had only 
limited work experience of an unskilled nature—chiefly ammunition 
packaging or routine work in aircraft—and were therefore less in 

and than more-experienced workers. 
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™ Rockford, Ill.—When 900 workers were laid off from the J. I. Cage 
aircraft division, many left the area to obtain jobs in aircraft produe. 
tion elsewhere, but some resumed their household duties, in spite of 
local labor shortages in other lines of work. Night work, the sw 
shift, and the hazardous work drove many women out of the labor 
force, or discouraged them from entering. A number of those who 
declined to take jobs objected to the rotation on the second and third 
shifts. Some, new to industrial jobs, found it hard to adjust to the work 
and consequently left. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—When the work force at the Eau Claire Ordnance 
Works was scaled down from 6,208 to 681 because of a cutback, 3,475 
of the 5,525 employees let out were women. 

By May 1, 2,000 workers (36 percent of the total lay offs) had found 
new jobs. Of these, 1,750 were men, representing 85 percent of the 
male lay-offs; 250 were women—7 percent of the female lay-offs. 

An estimated 1,225 women retired, at least temporarily, from the 
labor market. When the lay-offs began, the company encouraged 
those women who wanted to retire from the labor market to quit first, 

By the end of May, 2,300 of those laid off were still unemployed, 
Of these, 90 percent were women. 

New contracts for radar equipment and synthetic rubber secured for 
the ordnance plant by Western Electric and U. S. Rubber Co. once 
more expanded Eau Claire’s employment needs. A labor requirement 
of 7,000 workers, 3,000 of them women, for radar equipment resulted. 
For making synthetic rubber, mostly male workers are needed. To 
assure their being on hand, the U. S. Rubber Co. shifted about 1,000 
men to other plants of the company throughout the country, intending 
to bring them back when the Eau Claire plan: begins production. 

Los Angeles, Calif —In Los Angeles, the WMC reports that “thou- 
sands” of women released from employment in the aircraft industry 
have disappeared from the labor market and have apparently returned 
to their homes. The number of women withdrawing from the labor 
market each month is larger than the number a year ago, according 
to WMC. 

Though jobs are available in the shipyards, and 1,200 women had 
been added to employment rolls there, it appeared that few of the 
women laid off at the aircraft plants were willing to travel the long 
distances necessary to work in the harbor district. Many of them 
had difficulty in finding employment nearer home at wages com- 
parable to those which they formerly earned in the aircraft plants. 
Many were middle-aged women lacking the necessary energy and 
endurance for very strenuous work or other qualifications specified 
by employers. 

San Francisco, Calif—With a shortage of 25,000 workers made 
worse by the migration of workers out of the area, the addition of new 
workers is reported to be barely sufficient to make up the unfavorable 
balance between out-migration and in-migration. 

Though women not customarily employed constitute the largest 
potential labor source, much of this reserve may consist of womel 
who have been in the labor market at least once during the war and 
have been “spoiled” for further recruitment by an unfortunate 
experience in coping with inadequate community and in-plant facil 
ties. Many women are now shopping for the kinds of jobs they want 
or must have in order to meet their work and home responsibilities. 
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Many in-migrant women not suitable for industrial jobs are reported 
io be refusing service occupations and insisting on a type of work for 
hich they are not fitted. 

Many of the workers seeking employment have had recent work 
aperience and are looking for specific Jobs in which their experience 
can be utilized, rather than for any opening available. 

Portland, Oreg—WMC officials report that, although women 
constitute the chief potential labor supply, it is “increasingly difficult 
to induce women to enter the labor market,” and the estimated supply 
of new workers for the next few months is hardly more than sufficient 
to offset out-migration. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Employment at the Des Moines Ordnance 
Plant, making small-arms ammunition, reached a peak of nearly 
18,000 in October 1943, but this was later decreased by more than 
10,000 as a result of production cutbacks. Actual lay-offs at the 
plant totaled only about 3,000; a major part of the reduction in force 
was accomplished through normal turnover and decreasing the 
number hired. 

Many of the employees at the plant were women who had not 
worked before, and were reported as being “in no hurry to secure 
other jobs.” Of the women who quit voluntarily, many were married 
women who wished to return home, many were affected by transporta- 
tion difficulties in reaching the plant (which is about 18 miles out of 
the city), and some complained of the lack of opportunity for promo- 
tion. 

All of the people who were actually laid off at the ordnance plant 
had already been called back. In February 1944 the company 
started calling back people who had been laid off the previous Novem- 
ber; there was about a 10-percent response from both men and women. 
Anumber of workers also were laid off in February and were called 
back within a week, but only 50 percent responded. It was the 
opinion of officials at the plant that those who were called back and 
did not respond were either working elsewhere or—particularly in the 
case of housewives—had left the labor market. 

It was estimated that at least 10 percent of the women who stopped 
working at the ordnance plant left the labor market. 
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Child-Labor Problems In Wartime 


IN 1940-41, high-school enrollment reached its all-time peak of 7,244. 
000. In the following 3 years there was a decline of 1,000,000, a drop 
of 400,000 being reported for 1943-44. This shrinkage is due largely 
to the enormous increase in the number of boys and girls who have 
taken jobs.' 

According to an estimate of October 1943, about 2,750,000 boys and 
girls from 14 through 17 years of age were employed full or part time— 
triple the number reported in the census of March 1940. In April 
1944, young workers numbered close to 3,000,000. Slightly less than 
a million were 14 or 15 years of age—1 out of every 5 children of these 
ages in the population. About 2,000,000 were 16 or 17 years of age— 
2 out of 5 in these age brackets. In addition, thousands of children 
under 14 years, for whom there is no official count, were known to 
be at work. 

Every summer there has been a great expansion in the number of 
young people taking jobs. In July 1943 over 50 percent of the group 
aged 14 through 17 had regular or vacation employment. It is prob- 
able that the number at work in the summer of 1944 was slightly 
above that of 1943. The recruitment for the wartime labor forces 
stated to have been greater among those of high-school age than in 
any other age group. The Nationel-Go-to-School Drive, 1944-4465, 
sponsored by the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office of 
Education, is indicative of the Government’s concern for the retum 


of teen-age workers to school. 
Situation in Various States 


Illinois.*—The child-labor problem in Illinois, as in other parts of 
the country, is the result of the extraordinary demand for workers, 
combined with opportunities for children to earn, in many case, 
more money than their fathers were able to earn 10 years ago. 

During 1943 the number of children who left school to go to work 
legally in Illinois rose over 400 percent as compared to the previous 
year. In addition, the U. S. Children’s Bureau has found that Illinows, 
at least in interstate industry, has the highest percentage of illegal 
employment of any State in the Union. Violations occur in the dow? 
State cities as well as in Chicago. However, out of a total of 98 
violations found in 1943, only 14 cases were prosecuted. 

As a consequence of the expansion of children’s employment, the 
number of industrial accidents to minors has risen in Illinois, being 


1 U. 8. Children’s Bureau and U. 8. Office of Education. National-Go-to-School Drive, 1944-19 4 


Handbook for Communities. Washington, 1944. 
2 Illinvis Education (Wilmette, Ill,), September 1944, (pp. 13-14): Child labor in Illinois, by CharksE 


Howell. 
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100 percent higher in 1943 than in 1942. Furthermore, an increase 
of the graver types of juvenile delinquency has tended to parallel the 
growing utilization of child workers. 

Michigan.*—In 1942 the number of compensable injuries to young 
persons under 18 years of age in Michigan was 376; in 1943 there 
were 1,065—a rise of 183 percent.‘ From January 1944 through 
August, 629 were reported. This striking rise in the number of injuries 
to minors in 1943 is probably due partly to expansion in the employ- 
ment of workers under 18 years of age and partly to the illegal employ- 
ment of more minors in occupations in which accidents are likely to 
occur, particularly among young and inexperienced wage earners. 

During the same period, work permits showed heavy increases. 
In 1942 first regular work permits to minors numbered 44,883, and in 
the following year, 81,942—an increase of 83 percent. 

In 1942 reissued regular work permits to minors under 18 totaled 9,450 compared 
to 45,569 in 1943. The first 7 months of 1944 records a total of 30,369, indicating 
final yearly tabulations will far exceed the total shown in 1943. 

Vacation permits increased from 28,578 in 1942 to 61,207 in 1943. A total of 
$4,431 vacation permits have been issued from January 1, 1944 through July 31, 
1944. 


New York.—It was reported that 9,000 fewer children were working 
illegally in New York State as the result of a special drive inaugurated 
on April 17, 1944, by the New York Department of Labor.® 

The department’s special staff reported that the number of viola- 
tions in 1944 had risen 100 percent above the number for preceding 

ears and were averaging over 2,000 a month. This was not only 

use more children were gainfully employed but also because more 

investigators had been assigned to study the conditions under which 
children were working. 

It was estimated that in August 1944 half a million boys and girls 
had jobs, and that 1 of every 4 was being employed illegally ‘either 
without working papers, or extra hours, or after the time children 
may be on the job.” P 

uring July 1944 there were 2,249 children found illegally at work, 
including 188 under 14 years of age. These violations involved 657 
minors in New York City—130 in factories, 512 in mercantile estab- 
lishments, and 15 in industrial homework. The majority of the viola- 
tions, however, occurred up-State, 152 of the children involved being 
in factories and 1,440 in mercantile establishments. 

The Commissioner of Licenses, who has been aiding in clearing up 
the situation, stated that the mayors of cities throughout the State, 
employers, and civic groups had been requested to cooperate in the 
back-to-school campaign. 


‘Michigan Labor and Industry (Lansing), September 1944, p. 4: Work Accidents to Minors. 
* The figures include only accidents reported as compensable under the Michigan Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act. 
'The New York Times (New York), August 25, 1944, p. 16, section C. 
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Wages in Department and Clothing Stores in Large 
Cities, Spring and Summer of 1943! 


Summary 


MEDIAN hourly rates of pay of workers in department, general- 
merchandise, and clothing stores in selected large cities in the spring 
and summer of 1943 ranged from 39 cents an hour for women bundle 
wrappers and stock girls to $1.18 (including commissions) for furniture 
salesmen. These findings are based on information collected in 60 
cities of 100,000 or more population. Rates of pay were appreciably 
higher for selling than for nonselling workers. 

The highest earnings among broad geographic regions were reported 
for Pacific Coast workers, while rates of pay wire loweet in southern 
cities. Earnings of some workers in the Seattle-Tacoma area exceeded 
$2 an hour. Many rates below 35 cents an hour were found in the 
South. Wage rates were also found to differ substantially by size 
of city. In every occupation, the highest median rates were found in 
places of 500,000 or more, while the lowest were generally found in 
communities of 100,000 to 250,000. 


Characteristics of Establishments Siudied 


Retail-trade employees constitute an important group of “white 
collar’? workers. In recent months more than 6,000,000 persons 
have been employed in various branches of retailing. A substantial 
proportion of these perform fairly similar functions—-selling and 
maintaining records in department, general-merchandise, dry-goods, 
and clothing stores. During the war years, the importance of this 
branch of the economy as an employer of labor has been eclipsed 
by the dramatic increase in labor requirements in the industries 
that are directly involved in the production and transportation of 
war supplies for our armed forces. 

Wage ievels in retailing were generally lower than those m 
niiceeieieteiien industries, even before the war. Moreover, because 
of the relative decline in the demand for retail employees, the small 
extent of union organization, and the traditional rigidity of white 
collar wages, the pre-war difference has probably increased. With 
interest currently shifting to employment opportunities in peacetime 
pursuits, however, the role of a eg trade as a prospective employer 
of labor assumes more importance. In evaluating this role, a cross 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage Analysis by Joseph M. Sherman, under the direction of 
Harry Ober. 
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section of current wage rates in representative branches of retail 
trade should be of considerable interest. 


TYPES OF STORES 


According to the Census of 1939. the branches of retail trade 
represented in this study—department, general-merchandise, dry- 
gods, and clothing stores—accounted for about a fifth (about 900,000) 
of all employees in retail trade, and for an equal proportion of the 
total retail pay roll. These stores constitute an important segment 
of the business life of all urban communities, but they are, as a group, 
particularly important in cities with a population of 100,000 or more. 
This concentration in the larger cities is most pronounced in the case 
of the department and clothing stores. The dry-goods and general- 
merchandise stores, on the other hand, tend to be more important 
in the smaller urban localities. 

There is no clear line of demarcation between department stores 
and other types of stores engaged in general merchandising. At 
one extreme, to be sure, it is possible to distinguish the large modern 
store that is highly departmentalized in selling as well as adminis- 
tration. At the other extreme is the small store that sells a wide 
variety of merchandise but in which departmental specialization in 
sling and accounting is nonexistent. Between these extremes 
there are stores that sell a wide variety of merchandise and tend 
toward departmental specialization in varying degrees. It is mainly 
for this reason that the usual dividing line between department and 
other stores is more or less arbitrary; stores with annual sales of 
$100,000 or more are often classified as department stores while 
those with lesser annual sales are considered general-merchandise 
stores. In view of the general similarity of the functions and the 
labor force in these different types of stores it was found practicable 
to group them for study. 

The 1939 census of retail trade shows the corporation to be the 
dominant legal form of organization in all branches of retail trade 
included in the study, with the exception of dry-goods and general- 
merchandise stores. ‘The corporate form of business organization, for 
example, was found in 92 percent of all department stores, and these 
accounted for 97 percent of total sales. Individual proprietorships 
and partnerships, on the other hand, were found in 85 percent of the 
dry-goods and general-merchandise stores and accounted for about 
three-fifths of the sales of such stores. 

In 1939, department stores averaged 111 full-time employees per 
store, while the other types of stores included in the study were much 
smaller. As is pointed out below, however, the smallest stores in all 
lines were excluded from the scope of the study. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


Typical functions of the employees in the stores studied include 
ling directly to customers, packing and unpacking goods, main- 
taming stock records, and performing a variety of Serica office 
functions relating to management and administration. There are, 
of course, considerable differences in the duties of sales clerks; the 
chief differentiating factors seem to be in the costliness of the items 
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sold and the amount of information that is entailed in presenting 
various products to customers. Thus, employees engaged in sellj 
such items as furniture, pianos, men’s and women’s clothing, a 
precious jewelry generally represent the more experienced and versatile 
group of the labor force. On the other hand, employees who sel] 
inexpensive, standard items usually require little training or experience, 

Department and clothing stores have historically been among the 
most important employers of women. About 1 of every 25 women 
gainfully employed in the United States in June 1943 worked in such 
stores. Several of the branches of retail trade under discussion have 
had a much higher proportion of women employees than retail trade 
as a whole. Thus, in 1939, women formed about a third of the labor 
force in retail trade as a whole, but two-thirds in department and cloth. 
ing stores, seven-eighths in women’s ready-to-wear stores, and five- 
ninths in family clothing stores. In men’s and boys’ clothing stores, 
on the other hand, only a sixth were women. In recent years the 
growing labor shortage has induced many stores to place women in 
positions normally filled by men. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Employment in the branches of retail trade studied is highly 
seasonal. Peak employment is usually reached in December. The 
is followed by a drop in January and February, and a secondary peak 
is reached in April. The level of employment is rather low in June, 
July, and August, but thereafter it rises gradually as the Christmas 
shopping period is approached. These swings in employment are 
generally quite violent, and in some years the number of employees 
in December is twice that in February. Characteristically the peaks 
of employment are met by augmenting the regular labor force with 
substantial numbers of part-time workers. In 1939, about 1 of every 
5 employees in the branches of retail trade studied was employed 
part time. The ratio of part-time to full-time employees in depart- 
ment stores at the Christmas peak is generally about 1 to 3. 

Unionization in retail trade is not very extensive. Of the stores 
studied only about 13 percent had union agreements covering sub- 
stantial proportions of the employees. A higher proportion of 
unionization was found among the larger stores and in the larger cities. 
Unionization of department and clothing stores was most common 
in the far western areas. All department stores studied in Tacoma 
and Seattle were unionized. In the Northeast, unionization was more 
common than in the United States as a whole, while in the South few 
stores were unionized. 

Typically, retail clerks in department and clothing stores receive 
incentive payments in addition to their basic rates. The incentive 
payments consist of some kind of commission on sales. In some 
instances the commissions are paid as a flat percentage of total sales, 
and in others they apply only to sales above a set quota or to sales of 
particular items. The latter commissions are often referred to a 
“P. M.’s” (postmortems or push money) or “Reds’’ (reductions), 
denote a reward for special effort in promoting sales of slow-moving of 
especially profitable items. Some workers are on a “draw commit 
sion” basis; that is, they draw a weekly salary related to sales in& 
previous period. The actual commission earned is calculated from 
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time to time, and any excess over the amount drawn is credited to 
the employee. This form of commission is most commonly found in 
dothing, furniture, and floor-covering departments. 


Method and Scope of Survey 


Information on earnings of employees in department, general- 
merchandise, dry-goods, and clothing stores was obtained in connec- 
tion with the Bureau’s Occupational Wage Rate Project covering 
characteristic industries in selected urban areas. The information 
for each city covered by the survey is based upon all, or a representa- 
tive sample of, such stores with 9 or more employees. The limita- 
tion on size excluded numerous small dry-goods, general-merchandise, 
and independent clothing stores.?, Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the data presented in this study are limited to cities with a population 
of 100,000 or more, the wage information is considerably influenced by 
department and chain clothing stores. Of the cities in this size group, 
data are presented for 12 of the 14 cities with half a million or more 
inhabitants, and for three-fifths of the cities with population of 
100,000 to 500,000. 

The data for most of: the selected cities refer to a pay-roll period 
in the spring or summer of 1943. In examining the cross section of 
wage rates during this period, it would be well to bear in mind that 
wage rates in department and clothing stores have increased sub- 
stantially since that time. A study of the trend in urban wage 
rates,* for example, indicates that from April 1943 to April 1944 wage 
rates in these stores in the United States as a whole have increased 
about 13 percent. In general, higher wage increases have been re- 
ported in the regions with relatively lower wage levels than in those 
regions where the highest wage levels typically prevail. Thus, the 
highest increase (23.5 percent) was found in the Southwest, while 
the lowest increase (4.6 percent) was in the Pacific Coast area. 
Wage increases in the Southeast, Great Lakes, and Middle West 
have also been higher than the average for the country as a whole. 

The wage information presented in this article was obtained from 
pay rolls and other related store records by field representatives of 
the Bureau. Premium overtime payments and shift differentials were 
excluded. In instances where employees were receiving commissions 
based on sales volume, such earnings were included in the data pre- 
sented. Uniform occupational descriptions were used in all establish- 
ments to assure comparability in the classification of workers from 
store to store. 

Of the numerous job classifications found in the stores covered, the 
few selected occupations for which data are presented in this report 
accounted for a large majority of the labor force. In all, the employ- 
ment in these occupations amounted to about 90,000 in the selected 
cities. Of these, retail clerks accounted for about three-fourths of 
the employees, and the nonselling occupations for the remainder. 

omen employed as general clerks and as saleswomen in women’s 
clothing departments were numerically by far the most important 
retail clerical groups. Among the nonselling occupations studied, 





* In some areas, however, clothing stores with as few as 5 employees were included in the study. 
+See Wartime Wage Movements and Urban Wage-Rate Changes in Monthly Labor Review for October 
14 (p. 684). (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 1684.) 
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cashiers were the most numerous classifications. Salesmen of mep’s 
clothing and furniture were among the least numerous retail-clerk 
classifications. The job classifications included for study are limited 
to characteristic store occupations; office employees, whose duties 
in stores do not differ materially from those in other business or jp. 
dustrial establishments, were omitted. 


Hourly Earnings 


Median city average hourly earnings for selected selling and non- 
selling job classifications are presented in table 1. These median 
averages were derived from a simple array of individual city averages 
for each classification. Although no attempt has been made to assign 
different weights to individual cities, based on relative employment, 
the data are useful in this form for purposes of rough comparison, 
Detailed information on average hourly earnings by city and method 
of wage payment may be observed in table 2. 

Among the retail clerks the type of merchandise sold has a very 
ronounced influence on straight-time average hourly earnings. The 
ne median earnings, for example, were received by furniture 

salesmen and amounted to $1.18. Employees selling men’s and 
women’s clothing and shoes also earned appreciably more than other 
sales clerks. In selling these commodities, however, men generally 
earned appreciably more than women; thus, men selling men’s clothing 
averaged $1.05 per hour whereas women selling women’s clothing 
averaged 58 cents per hour. Salesmen of men’s shoes averaged 24 
cents more than the saleswomen of women’s shoes. The lowest 
average earnings (49 cents per hour) of specialized sales clerks were 
received by women selling cosmetics and toiletries and hosiery. Gen- 
eral clerks’ earnings also varied considerably by sex; men averaged 
83 cents and women 50 cents per hour. 

Earnings among the five selected nonselling occupations did not 
show so much variation as those among the sales personnel; steck 
girls and bundle wrappers earned on the average 39 cents per hour, 
and women cashiers grades I and II, 50 and 43 cents per hour, re- 
spectively. 

A fairly consistent relationship between size of city and average 
wage rates may be observed in table 1. As would be expected, average 
earnings were appreciably higher in the largest cities (500,000 or more 
population) than in the cities with a population of 100,000 to 250,000. 
Among retail clerks, the differences ranged from 36 cents for men’s 
clothing salesmen to 5 cents in women’s hosiery departments. In the 
nonselling jobs, also, average hourly earnings tended to vary with 
size of city. Thus, cashiers in the largest cities earned 5 cents more, 
stockgirls 3 cents more, bundle wrappers 6 cents more, and stockmen 
8 cents more, than in cities with 100,000 to 250,000 population. 

Although earnings varied appreciably from region to region the 
contrast between earnings levels of northern and southern localities 
does not appear to be so pronounced in retail trade as in manufactumng 
industries. Earnings in cities of the Far West, however, were 
erally highest, while those in the South were generally lowest. Sime 
none of the southern cities is included in the “(500,000 and over’ 
group, it is apparent that the wage variation by size of city, discussed 
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shove, is due in part to regional differences. It will be noted, however, 
that variation by size of city is also apparent within individual 
regions. 


Taste 1.—Median Hourly Earnings ' in Selected Job Classifications in Department and 
Clothing Stores, by City Size and Region, Spring and Summer of 1943 





Retail clerks 



























































Male } Female 
| 
Region and size of city } l 
| | Cos- Hosi- 
Furni- |General; Men’s Shoes | metics |General] ery, 
ture | clerks |clothing| ~ and toi-| clerks | wom- 
| letries | en’s 
; a ee ee ‘sees | } 
All cities... on ee ee ee ..| $1.18 | $0.83} $1.05! $0.84] $0.49/ $0.50] $0.49 
Cities with population of— } ek Ait Be Dies g 
§00,000 and over ‘ a. debadiie | 1.30] . 92 1,24 99 57 .60 . 52 
250,000 and under 500,000_ - -- - ‘ 1.19 . 82 1.12 SS 52 50 - 52 
100,000 and under 250,000. _.._- , 1.14 | . 84 . 88 | 80 | 46 . 46 47 
Northeastern cities. _- | 118] .84] 1.64] .86| .46 51 .47 
Border State cities 1.31 | . 80 1.13 . 86 | 51 | .47 - 46 
Southern cities. ...........-..-- 1, 06 78 | 88 .77 5 . 46 8 
Middle Western cities___---- ane 1. 25 85 1.06 . 93 53 | . 53 . 50 
Mountain and Pacific Coast cities _- 1.49 89 1. 39 . 99 | 60 | - 64 61 
| 
 clecke— ; 
age outy Nonselling occupations 
} 
j 
| Female—Con. | Male | Female 
Region and size of city 
Wom- | a... Bundle | Cash- | Cash- | 
Shoes | men’s > wrap- | iers, | Ha ey 
| clothing | pers jerade a oT 2 | ; 
ie ceveeseesee--n-ee-} $0.60} $0.58} $0.48 | $0.39| $0,50| $0.43] $0.39 
Cities with population of— Je Watt Seer gees 
500,000 and over —- ‘ al ome i . 62 . 54 | . 44 | $3 | . 48 | .42 
250,000 and under 500,000- a . 62 | 61 .49 | . 38 | 50 -42 | . 38 
100,000 and under 250,000 53] 56 46 . 38 48} 43] 39 
| 
Northeastern cities __- , ES | - 62 | . 57 .49 - 40 | . 48 . 43 41 
Border State cities___...... ta - | . 52 | . 58 47 . 38 | 48 48 .37 
Southern cities. ........... : ; : 49 54], .40] -35/ .46) .38 . 33 
Middle Western cities____ . eee . 60 | . 60 51 | .42-| . 50 | .44 -40 
Mountain and Pacific Coast cities___....-.-- .79 . 83 57 | . 54 61 . 57 . 50 


| | | 





1 Exclusive of premium pay for overtime or late-shift work. 

In general, the cashier, grade I, accepts payments on charge accounts, cashes customers’ checks, and sells 
gift certificates besides assuming, whenever necessary, the duties of the cashier, grade II, who accepts pay- 
ment for sales slips made out by clerks, makes change, and may also wrap packages. 


Significant differences in earnings were found between workers paid 
on a time basis and those on an incentive basis (table 2). The largest 
variations between earnings of time and incentive workers occurred 
among sales clerks in furniture, clothing, and shoe departments. 

urniture salesmen receiving commissions earned on the average 40 
cents an hour more than the corresponding time workers; men’s 
dothing salesmen and general clerks (male) averaged 27 and 8 cents, 
respectively, more per hour on an incentive than on a time basis. 

omen shoe clerks earned 15 cents more per hour on an incentive 
than on a time basis. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings ' in Selected Job Classifications in Department and 
Clothing Stores, by Method of Wage Payment, Spring and Summer 1943 
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Region and city Furniture General clerks | Men’s clothing 
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All Time | tive. All | Time Incen-| an | Time ~~ 
work-| work- work-| work- work-| work- 
ers | ers | work- ers | ers | WOK! ors | ers |¥ 
| e | ers 
| | | | — — 
Northeast | | j ; 
500,000 population and over: | | | 100,000 an 
Boston. ; ..|$1. 41 | $1.50 Des } 
Buffalo - $1. 28 $1. 28 1.04) @) | Lom Dulu' 
New York 1.44 $0.95 | 1.48 |$1.11 [$0.92 | $1.36 | 1.33] .93] 139 Flint. 
Philadelphia 1. 69 | ‘ } 1.15) @ | @ Fort | 
Pittsburgh ___. 1. 57 | 1, 57 1.33) @) | 1a Gary. 
250,000 and under 500,000 population: | | Granc 
Providence - . 1.27) 117) Le Peoris 
Rochester .97 | 7 : .77 | mr South 
100,000 and under 250,000 population: } | 
Bridgeport .%6 | ©) (3) .89| .70! Lo 
ron aiver Q) ve = 1.05 .72) 1 
artforc 1. 22 1. - 84 ° -99 | .84 1 
New Bedford 1.01 1.01 "2| (| <M Bee 
New Haven. . 95 . 95 -80| .75| San F 
Lowell 1.75 1.75 83 | -82 | ‘84 20,000 ani 
Scranton- Wilkes-Barre. 1.05 79 1.22 81 L321 LBL Denve 
Springfield 1 1.11 4) 95) 1.13) 114) LB Portla 
Syracuse 1. 24 1. 24 | .90 | | a Seattle 
Worcester 1.14] .74] 1.40] .64| .64 92] 84] 98 1,000 anc 
| | | Sacran 
Border States | | Salt L 
| San D 
500,000 population and over: | } Spokai 
Baltimore 1.00 1.00} .90/} .90} .92 | 1.20/1.12] 1m 
Washington 1. 42 |... 142] .71] .71] @ 1.07 | 8] LB —= 
100,000 and under 250,000 population: 
Norfolk 1. 46 1.46 | .84 81 93 | 1.19} ; 110 
Richmond 1.20] .70 (3) .7%6 | .63 95 | .88 | 63/ Li 
South 
250,000 and under 500,000 population: | | } 
Atlanta 1.23 } 1.23] .79] .51] .85] 1.16] .82] 1.9% 
Birmingham 1.19 1.19 .79 . 64 -94 | 1.04) .89 Lu 
Dallas. 7? - 88 | --. .88| .89] .53 -93 | 1.05 | .97] 106 
Houston . 96 . 96 .73 . 6 77 1.18] .90 LB 
New Orleans .-| 1.02} @ 1.07 | .60|] .62 7 84 .57 a.) 
San Antonio . (3) (3) 77 73 .93 @) | @® 
100,000 and under 250,000 population: 
Charlotte 1.02 . 86 1, 21 . 64 0 81 . 62 . 68 7) 
Chattanooga pieae @) ( . 63 . 42 . 83 64) .44 7 > ae 
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Jacksonville @) (’) . . 51 1. 16 . 86 a 
Knoxville i ‘ --| 1.08 . 68 1.18 .78 50 1.05 | 1.18 (® 1B won 
Miami__- cbinsweteh ..| 1.50 | 1.50} 1.11] .98] 1.28] .84 0 Boston 
Nashville () ‘ (’) . 64 . 46 .72 66 43 ” Buffalo 
Oklahoma City_. ; .83 | .62] 1.01 New Y. 
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Tulsa... Sédacconucedsscceasceneeses sida od seeeu sae .71 .79 (3) ® Pittsbu 
Middle West at 
500,000 population and over: es 
Chicago Jems. oan pada --| 1.33 @) 1.33 . 80 .77 83 | 1.27 94 1.2 
Milwaukee ----- " : ; ae -95 | .82 . 96 ae prideer 
8t. Louis_. -| 1.13 1.13 a en ae .73 12 Hartfor 
250,000 and under 500,000 population: New Be 
Indianapolis _----.._-.--- 1.34] (@) | 1.36] .82] .47] .84/ 1.09) 61) LB New Hi 
Kansas City. __- fe 1.25 nwt 1 . 83 .83 | 1.04 (® L@ Lowell. 
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nt and Taste 2.— Average 1 in Selected Job Classifications in Department 
Clothing Stores, by Mached of Wage Payment, Spring and Summer 1943—Con. 
———— ee 
Retail clerks 
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thing Region and city Furniture General clerks Men’s clothing 
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tive All | Time tive 7 All Time tive All Time tive 
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| Lo 
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| LB 
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- ers | ers ora ers | ers es ers | ers pose 
.- Northeast 
1.18 0 population and over: 
. Boston. 
13” 
= 4 R20) 06) S20) 10) Oe Oe oles 
“2 . () -75| .46| .37 55] @® . + ree 
91 -97 | .54 . 52 54 47 = 
Ls () -81] .42/) .40 Dk a EE Mee 
10 - 81 a et, SR a re ee 
L& 73 -72| .44 4 of locpecel>csindipenteans 
55 -63; .30] .34 44] .44| .38 72 
74 -86 |) .46) .4 -5O; .49/ .51 48 
RE Sa .40 . 46 . | See ee eee 
- 60 79! .47 47 47' 441 ,42 49 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings! in Selected Job Classifications in Department ang 
Clothing Stores, by Method of Wage Payment, Spring and Summer 1943—Con. 





Region and city 


Border States 


500,000 population and over: 
Baltimore. 
Washington __- 

100,000 and under 250,000 0 popul ation: 
Norfolk 
Richmond 


Southern 


250,000 and under 500,000 aan ion: 
Atlanta. _. 
Birmingham. 


Houston... .. 
New Orleans. 
San Antonio-- 
100,000 and under 250,000 0 population: 
Charlotte- 7 
Chattanooga... .....-- eet 
Fort Worth... —— ‘ 
Jacksonville 
Knoxville 
Miami 
Nashville ne 
Oklahoma City-. 
Tampa. 
Tulsa... .. 


Middle West 


500,000 population and over: 
Chicago 


St. Louis 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis-St. I 


Paul... 


Des Moines. 
Duluth-Superior 
Flint __- 

Fort W ay ne 
Gary - -- 

Grand Rapids. . 
Peoria_.. -. 
South Bend.. 


Mountain and Pacific 


500,000 population and over: 
EGS SEGINE......ncccccccee 
San Francisco__..........-. 
indedbacssse 
Portland 
Seattle-Tacoma-. 

100,000 and under 250,000 population: 


Salt Lake City- 
i Theanine lanaindeeniud 


See footnotes at end of table. 


|S ARERR sass at 


Saihpeaties... ‘ scleommateins 


250,000 and under 500,000 population: 


100,000 and under 250,000 population: nay 


250,000 and under 500,000 popes ation: | 


iin npendhindoengmeseee 






Retail clerks—Continued 





Male—C ontinued Female 


Cosmetics and 















——— 


General clerks 


Ss } 
Shoes toiletries 
| | Incen- | Tncen-| 
| All | Time} "4; All | Time ve | All 
ive ve | - 
work-| work-| - | work-| work-! | work 
ers | ers | WOFK-| ors | ers work | ers 
| ers | KX ke 
| fon ined 
$0.82 |$0.77 | $0.85 $0.51 |$0. 45 52 is. “9 
+94) .66) .97) 57 | 158 | #56 | 
| 
90} .91] 88) .43] .43] 44] 4 
72 | 59} 1.01] @) @) | .38 
| } } | 
; | | 
| | } | | 
.76 |... .76| .51 |) .46 53] .45 
1.08! .78| 1.11] .51| .46 .67 | .47 
.76 | 49] .79) .58| .61 | .56| .47 
.66 | 64 -70| .47| .40] .44] .46 
78 | .89/ .74| .40:| .36) .54) .42 
2B eae eee See eres 46 
| 
4] 58 @) Yl ae fee .37 
8s5| @) | .85| .55| @ .56| .45 
with -77| .46| .93] .41| .42] .39] .46 
83] .48 | 95 | -44| .52] .39] .5I 
69) @ | .70) .38] .38 |....-- | .42 
.86| .73| 1.26] .62 57| .63| .53 
.50| .44] .57] .50| .55| .44] .43 
RT Sees Pas Ee see Ses 
| Sey ‘ix | eee (3) 46 | 
seed LS | 150) .59 |_-- 60 | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | } 
1.23] .75| 1.27] .68 52 .69 | .53 
Dain Fart 8 dt @ LA... ebodee 
97} @ | .98| .54) @ | .54| .61 
| | | | | 
1.26} @) 1.28! .64! @) .62] .53 
didn L@| <8] 206! .@ |..... .60 | .56 
9 | .66| .97| .54 .| 54] .56 
| | ' | 
.73) @ | .75| .48) @® . ee 
-82| .68 88} .49| .44 .57 | .48 
cy Rater 90} .55/ .61| @ . 53 
96} @) | 1or} :48| 46] 49] <50] 
2! .@| .& 48 45 55 | .46] 
Nee aed Med Sf | 56 | 
Ree 84 |......| .84] .45] @ .45 | .50]| 
74) .68 | () | .52) @ | .54] .47] 
| } } 
| | | 
| | | | 
} } | 
99} .93] 1.04) .71] .63} . 64 | 
1.09 | 92] 1.22) .68| .64 | : 
| | } | 
Le “788 | .83| .96| .58| .50 
Pe aetl 1.21} .70| 1.34] .60/| .50| 


Time ry 
work- oun 
ers - 
® 80.49 | m4 
-52) 8 
43) 
! 
| 

- 36 | x | 
.40 AB 
31 .B 
36) 18 
37) 
Saal 4 
35) @ 
7; 
40) 8 
45 2 
981 oS 
-) ot 
33 2 
40) B® 
.34 #& 
. 68 Al 
48; .® 
58) 
6 

41 & 
38) 
42) 
2) 
3) @ 
.49 Be 
43 7] 
33; .@ 
39 u 
42 4 
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100,000 a: 
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Con. 
puUTueie 
‘al clerks 
ime —_ 
ork- 
rs | Work- 
ers 

49 | 0 
52] 8 

} 
43) 8 

| 

| 
. 36 . | 
0 | BB 
31) 8 
36| 8 
37) 6 
tet 4 
35/4 
37; 
4; & 
45 2 
3) 
50) 6 
33; 8 
0; @ 
34 -& 
68} Sl 
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Earnings | in Selected Job Classifications in Department and 
Clothing Stores, by Nacht of 


‘age Payment, Spring and Summer 1943—Con. 





—— 


Region and city 


— — 


Northeast 


0,000 population and over: 
Boston . - - - 
Buffalo. - 


New York. - 43 en Poe 
Philadelphia. Pivcccsecinegethoces 


Pittsburgh. tile 


29,000 and oe 500,000 0 population: 
nob dan nwasnnamqudegith abit 


EE 


100,000 and under 250,000 0 population: #5 toy 


Brid .. Schereacnanpeseadce 


Fall River- pitkecicaubcasamobiosel 


Hartford 
New Bedford _ - 
New Haven 


well. . 
Seranton-W ilkes-Barre_- 
Springfield. _ 
8 


yracuse 
Worcester . 
Border States 
0,000 population and over: 


Baltimore ie 
Washington 


10,000 and under 250,000 0 population: 
Ik 


Norfol 
(“ss ; 


Seeithdes ‘ 
Dallas. __- 


PRT accel 


New Orleans. 
San Antonio. 


100,000 and under 250,000 population: 2 


Charlotte KC LP eee 
Chattanooga_. ; ee oe 
Fort Worth._.___. 


Jacksonville _ __ IE SEES 
hsb cone nnp idowsen 


thE iatcncb icmaecoads 


Oklahoma City__. 
Middle West 
par aay pulation and over: 
Milwaukee. nS < Rema EY ee 





39,000 and under 500,000 » population: 
a eae 
Kansas C 
ea i Paul____- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Retail clerks—Continued 





Female—Continued 
| 


| Hosiery, women’s Shoes | Women’s clothing 
| 





} |Incen- | Inns | Incen- | Incen- 
All ir ime | All |Time|",;~, | All |Time|*,~ 
work-| | wor rk- tive work-|work-| “¥2 | work-|work-| “ve 














| ers | ers = ers | ers | ers | ers — 
| | | 
| | 
$0.49 |$0.42 | $0. 59 | | ____. |go.62 |g0.51 | $0.63 
49 —e . 49 |80. 74 (*) $0. 74 | - 62 |. ...- 5 
| -82 | 50 | | -69 | Wy 72 | -66) 64] 73 
50} ® | @ | 6) @ | @ | 8] ©] 
54] .43] 155) 273] .51 | 75| .66| 57 67 
53| .49| .57| .62| -60| 63) .53) 51 5b 
44] .43| 146] (69) 51] :73 | 57 | .51 65 
47] .43| 52] .61 48 | -81| .64] .52 . 80 
42] .38| 1.53] 147] 141] :53] [50] [45] [55 
| .87| .52] .66] .64| .57| .68| .61]| .55 66 
| :43| :41| [47] 266] 2491 269] 247] 246] ‘49 
| 44] .44] 142] [43] [43] 143] 159] L409 165 
. - 4 : - 
44] 42) 50) .83) 43 | 50) 54) 52) 53 
: ; ; ; -37| .46] 154! .40| 159 
46 | :44| 250] 157] 154] ‘60| 53] [50 55 
47] 143] :51| 250] [39] <52] 249 ]}.2.. 149 
ic 40) 154] 60] 148] 169] 57/242] 62 
} | 
48 | i‘ .48| .54] .48/ .55] .62] 153] .62 
58 |. 54 | “ Mo .69 | .61] .58 . 65 
| | | 
43] .39] .47] .49] .37] .51] .55] .46] .58 
44 | 56] .49] .45] .69] .56] .36 70 
| 
| 
49] .42| .49] .61| .52] .61| .67| .47 68 
-49| .39/ :51| :53] [41] [57] [66] [52 68 
.60| .39] .67| .63] @ | -63) :60| :42 61 
-38| .33] .41] 141] £30] :64] :48] [37 54 
.39| .35| .43] .44] .35] .50] .53| .37 56 
@® | @ |---2... ® |---| © | @] ®@ 
30] .36] .46] .49| 141] .63] .47| «43 52 
65 |......| 165] .60]......| 180] 144] 184 47 
oy 45 | -46| .31| .54| 154] .42 69 
47] 147] 147] 260] 247] 164] 263 ]_.LA.. 53 
| . 34 -49| .45) .36/] .47] .68] .43 72 
55} @) | [55] [63] 260} [63] 71] [69 71 
-644/ @) | 256] .46 42) 48) 04] .36 61 
= en ecfoccoccclcoccecloncces|ucoccesioceseslocoses 
41} .40] .41 | .44| .37 -47 47| .34 50 
62] .65| @ |.-....]---...]--..-..] 60] 160 59 
| } 
| 
| 
69} .48| 61 89] .53| .90] .75] .65| .76 
.37 A ein Ras Tr << 68 | .46 59 
‘81 } @) | 8 7} ® 76 @) 55 
.67| @ | .67| .84| @ | .84] .s1] . 82 
88 |... 4 76 .76 (3) 61 
.60| .40{ 1621 162] 46] 164] .62| 6 63 
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TABLE 2.— Average Earnings ' in Selected Job Classifications in Department 
Clothing Stone, > oN eched of Wage Payment, Spring and Summer 1943—Con, ” 





Tash 








Retail clerks—Continued 
iS 


= 








Female—Continued 



















Region and city Hosiery, women’s Shoes Women’s oni 
a 

All |Time/™e™-| an |Time|™C™) an /ime|!new 

work-| work- ou work-| work- ma work-| work- a 

ers | ers as ers | ers pon ers | ers a 











| 
Middle West—Continued 
100,000 and under 250,000 ageetan: 










































































“ns 
Birm 
Dalla 
Des Moines ppatoepeceieenkehe $0.56 | (*) | $0.59 |$0.69 | (%) | $0.72 |$0.55 |__| gag ff Hous 
Duluth-Superior..... ......--.-- ..| .46 |$0.43 .49 | .45 |$0.37 -53 | .51 $0.45) of New 
th ENN SA ES 4] .51] .63] .58/ .51 | .60] .57) 40] |g San 4 
pest Wague waeee: eee Er ae PR -68 | .68] .45| | man 
Gar paicédibvenbiscatinben sae ae 47| .50| .48] .62] .68] 156) ‘ym Charl 
Grand Rapids. .._- iiasecthanbitien Mm Siest Soe o. Ried ALAS Se Chatt 
Peoria Kigpioitikeate Mh an ee sabes .58 | .50 rr Forth 
>) geereenaenee - ..| .48| .43] .54] .56] @) .58 | .66 2 Jacks 
Mountain and Pacific — 
500,000 population and over: Oklat 
Angeles. - -- eee 7 64) @) |.....| @ 73| .64] Tamp 
San Francisco- pal ee Ae 78| .81| .76| .87| .80| .66| ‘gm Tulse 
250,000 and under 500,000 population: 
Denver _. piacnines <edeae ss See a eee ee a nal 
Ce ..| .68 - 64 -71 - 67 . 57 7 -85 | .61 rf 
Seattle-Tacoma ..| .60| .&6 .67| .79] .61 .88 | .83] .56 ® Ohh 
100,000 and under 250,000 0 population: | C 
Sacramento. @) ---| ® | ® @) | .86) .55| a Milw 
Salt Lake City_- | =, ee PE MS Lt : acoecaleln 8. Lo 
San Diego... f PN 54] 254 | _....| .83| .62| Lip @ an 
Spokane... .__. oihviaadinns a | ee ES EB. ee — 
! Minne 
| . P 0,000 anc 
Nonselling occupations Des M 
fa 
t 
Region and city Male Female ty 
Grand 
Bundle- Cashiers, Cashiers,| Stock Peoria 
Stockmen wrappers | grade I? | grade Il?| girls South 
Northeast 
5m0,000 
500,000 population and over: look 
BE vcicucess pdiiettéasbabawnede $0. 50 $0. 40 $0. 49 $0. 43 m4 San Fr 
i Aihderascibacainranerentinncpashe<senanan’ 48 - 37 47 2 & OE m0 anc 
| 7 Ess auth entundehneit . 57 - 45 -61 49 & Denve 
inttthanninenenenste povbaensndda .49 . 43 . 52 - 6 eI Portlaz 
Pittsburgh pahibecgindiabe - 55 .49 . 53 . 50 a] Seattle 
250,000 and under 500, 000 population: 1,000 and 
Providence 45 . 42 41 -41 eI Sacra 
Rochester 61 . 39 52 42 4 Salt Le 
100,000 and under 250,000 population: San Di 
aig cinbeceniniccavennesborteh saudiiias - 50 -41 .48 . 6 SE Spokar 
a Pee ES eee (®) . 38 4  @ |... nce 
Hartford i OED VERGE Lae . 54 . 38 . 56 0 oo 
New Bedford... _____- adpecalsepdied bounced a | a Ss 40 BE i kxclusi 
New Haven. .__. CERES SPS ELM FASE @) @ 53 .8 SE th 
Lowell... _- incuhaketieiete iiaiee - | ee 47 6 & wd ih 00 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre......_.............-.._.- .39 .32 . 39 .%| @ Payment { 
A CP TERS. AT EE. ¥ 41 . 40 . 50 4) ® 4‘ Insuffic 
Syracuse... ..... EL Sctibitntaia . 58 . 36 45 «BT | -nnnnenes 
int ncbhietnsachbosadtnscsabbichenedhin .42 . 36 41 -42 
Border States 
500,000 population and over: 
St itcihavkducnskeiinanine ae . 48 .39 . 48 & 
ae nied aindmnitidaball . 52 .42 . 62 53 4 
100,000 and onder 250,000 pepe: 
Ne RoE EN, 46 . 36 .48 8 4 
i catsbnecendhudasdhsaensdinastanoncii 40 .% 47 @) c 





















See footnotes at end of table. 
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age Payment, Spring and Summer 
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38! sese: 





ue 


zz 























Nonselling occupations 
Male Female 
Bundle- | Cashiers, | Cashiers 
Stockmen wrappers |grade I? {grade ul? 
and under 500,000 population: 
ag a ee $0. 40 . 35 $0. 50 $0. 39 $0. 23 
.41 .29 4 . 38 23 
40 . 37 . 51 .42 . 35 
. 36 | . 32 45 . 36 . 33 
44 | . 35 . 45 .37 .37 
49 27 .42 . 35 27 
.41 .31 . 38 3 30 
.31 -% 45 4 -23 
. 34 . 38 . 52 . 37 23 
. 43 34 oWD Idccootes 
31 . 4 4 
. 54 .40 . ) eer 
. 33 . 30 41 .37 
. 49 . 35 47 . 38 
. 38 . 35 47 40 
48 . 54 . 57 . 62 
pulation and over: 
mth . 55 . 51 
. 53 -8 
- 50 41 
. 52 -47 
. 51 42 
49 . 43 
ee Se . 43 
-47 44 
. 60 . 51 
.49 47 
- 50 .47 
. 50 41 
- 46 .40 
. 52 . 45 
. 54 .70 . 56 
. 62 71 -61 
. 38 . 39 @) 
- 50 . 54 . 45 
. 56 . 63 -61 
. 55 - 61 . 58 
4 a | ee 
. 55 . 68 . 57 
ee 55 . 53 





neni & ce senna 


Sales slips made out by clerks, makes change, 
nt information to justify presentation. 


i 2s 











remium pay for overtime or late-shift work. 
the cashier, grade I, accepts payments on charge accoun’ 
cates besides assuming, whenever necessary, the duties of 


the cashier, 
and may also wrap 


ts, cashes customers’ checks, and 
grade II, who accepts 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to August 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
August 19444. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxeg 
bond purchases, etc.). ; 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $45.85 in August 
1944—97.7 percent above the average in January 1939, 72.1 percent 
above January 1941, and 17.9 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 101.6 cents in 
August 1944—60.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 488 
percent above January 1941, and 13.8 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and’pn holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight 
time average in August 1944 was 94.4 cents per hour; this was 515 
percent higher than in January 1939, 42.2 percent above January 1941, 
and 12.5 percent above October 1942. 
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Eartiings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to August 1944 



































| 
te r R |Estimated straight 
- . iat " istimated straight- | time average hour 
Average weekly tps time average hour- | ly earnings weight 
" 8 . 8 | ly earnings! ed by January 199 
employment? 
Month and = : -_ 
year All | pura-| Now | an | Dura-| Nom | Al | ure-| Nom | All | arg, | Now 
manu-| “ble dura- | manu- ra! qura- | manu- ” dura- | manu- ble | dure 
factur-| ooodqs | dle | factur- | ble |factur-| .j5qs| dle | factur-| jogs | ble 
ing | “| goods| ing | 8 | goods ing “| goods| ing | 8 | goods 
®2}/@/@%}/@/ 0] ©] @ | ® | @ | ao | ap | an 
cntetigtanccanniguid m” 
| | | | 
1939: Jan $23. 19 |gas. 33 | $21. 57 \s0. 632 |$0. 696 |$0. 583 |$0. 623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 $0. 623 | $0. 688 | $0.57 
1940: Jan .| 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 .655 | .717 . 598 . 644 . 703 . 589 . 635 -607 | ae 
1941: Jan 26. 64 | 30.48 | 22.75 . 683 . 749 - 610 . 664 .722 . 601 .648 | .7 - 
1942: Jan 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 . 801 . 890 . 688 . 762 . 835 . 670 .729 | .810) .@ 
July -| 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94 . 856 . 949 . 725 . 809 . 885 - 701 .759 | .846) . 
Oct .| 38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66 . 893 . 990 . 751 - 839 - 919 .7233 .782 | .860; .76 
1943: Jan._.._| 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 -919 | 1.017 . 768 . 859 - 941 7 .794 | .886| 7H 
Apr.....| 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 . 944 | 1.040 a” . 878 - 957 - 751 .808 | .807) 7a 
July 42.76 | 48.76 | 34.01 . 963 | 1.060 . 806 . 899 . 981 . 766 .823 | .919| .@ 
Oct | 44.86 | 51.26 | 35.18 . 988 | 1.086 . 824 -916 - 997 . 781 .836 | 29207 8 
Dec..... | 44.58 | 50.50 35. 61 - 995 | 1.003 . 832 -927 | 1.011 . 788 .846 | .942) .7% 
1944: Jan_.__..| 45.29 | 51.21 | 36.03 | 1,002 } 1.099 . 838 - 931 | 1.013 . 793 .850 | .965) 7 
Apr..... 45.55 | 51.67 | 36.16 | 1.013 | 1.110 . 850 - 942 | 1.023 . 806 .862 | .965| .m 
June 46.24 | 52.14 | 37.30} 1.017 | 1.113 . 861 . 944 | 1.024 . 813 . 867 | .950) 
July ?__.| 45.43 | 51.07 | 37.04 | 1.018 | 1.117 . 862 -951 | 1.037 -815 .874.| .973 | . 
Aug. ? 45.85 | 51.79 7.16 | 1.016 | 1.111 . 864 944 | 1.024 . 817 . 871 960; 8 
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1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 
_ 2 Average hourly —- excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
sy ~ ad divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 
reliminary. 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43. Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 860-884) 
especially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industral 
and Business Employment, August 1944, table 6 (p. 1103), of this issue. 
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The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
yage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
fytory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
fects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
yverages Shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
heen distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
sraight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
7.1 cents in August 1944, or 39.8 percent above the corresponding 
werage in January 1939, 34.4 percent above January 1941, and 11.4 
percent above October 1942. Between July 1944 and August 1944 
the drop in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the 
influence of shifting employment, amounted to three-tenths of 1 per- 
wnt. Even this fatter series of averages exaggerates the rise in 
wage rates, because it includes the influence of interplant shifts of 
mployment, merit increases for individual workers, and premium 
mtes for work on extra shifts and on holidays. 


POPPOOLOS 


Wartime Changes in Wages and Salaries and Per Capita 
Income in the Various States 


PER CAPITA income payments in 1943 ranged from $512 in Arkansas 
0 $1,452 in Connecticut. The increases during the period of the war, 
from 1939 to 1943, ranged from 26.5 percent in the District of Colum- 
bia to 198.8 percent in North Dakota. The increase for the United 
States as a whole in per capita income payments was 91.3 percent. 
Average salary-wage payments in the employments covered by 
State unemployment-compensation laws increased 56.9 percent in the 
United States as a whole, and the increases ranged from 29.5 percent 
n South Dakota to 96.2 percent in Maine. These are some of the 
major facts shown in a recent study of State income payments made 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. ! 


Average Annual Salary-Wage 


Estimates of the average annual salary-wage, based upon data 
wllected by the Social Security Board for workers covered by State un- 
mployment-compensation laws, range widely from State to State, 
the differences being caused in considerable part by differences in the 
emposition of employment. Some States, for example, have little 
mployment in manufacturing industries; other States have few fac- 
lores except in textile industries or other industries with compara- 
lively low wages; and still other States have many heavy-goods 
industries or other industries paying comparatively high wages. Such 

rs as changes in the location of industry, in the composition of 
ployment, and in the demand for workers had significant effects on 
he State differences, both in the levels of the average salary-wage 
md in the percentages of change. The effects of such factors are 
ted by a comparison of war industries and nonwar industries 
Uthe field of manufacturing. (See table 1.) 


eral 
‘State Income Payments in 1943, by Charles F. Schwartz (in Survey of Current Business, August 1944, 
122). The article is available from the Department of Commerce in reprint form. 
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TaBLe 1.—Avei Annual Salary-Wage of Em Covered by State Unemploy. 
ied ment Comporuion Lane, 1999 end 1948! 
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1 For source, see footnote 1, p. 1049. The average annual salary-wage is based on Security Boar! 
data and is Caaves by vies total wages and salaries earned in covered employment during the year 
average monthly employment. 

2 Includes chemicals and allied products, rubber products, iron and steel and their products, onda 
and accessories, transportation equipment (except automobiles), nonferrous metals and their 
electrical machinery, machinery (except electrical), and automobiles and automobile eq 
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The average salary-wage in those groups of manufacturing in- 
justries which have been particularly important in contributing to 
yar production was much higher in 1939 than was the average in the 
ponwar industries—$1,524 as compared with $1,250. The rise in the 
gverage salary-wage in the war industries between 1939 and 1943 
yas 80.1 percent, as compared with a rise of only 44.3 percent in the 
wnwar industries. In States in which new war industries accounted 
fora large proportion of industrial employment, the effects of the war 
industries on the general averages were especially important. In 
Nevada, for example, manufacturing war industries accounted for only 
§3 percent of the State’s manufacturing pay rolls in 1939 but for 89.7 

ent in 1943. The increase in the average salary-wage in manu- 
Ssing war industries in Nevada was 112.9 percent, in contrast to a 
nse of only 33.2 percent in nonwar industries. The increase in all in- 
dustries covered by the act was 78.4 percent. 

Throughout the country there were increases in rates of wages and 
slaries, but other factors accounted in considerable part for the in- 
qeases in the average remuneration. One of these factors was the 
tise in average hours of work, especially in war industries. Work 
shedules in these industries rose in most communities from 40 hours 
orless per week to 48 hours, and in many plants to more than 48 hours. 
The prevalence in most industries of premium payments for overtime 
beyond 40 hours per week, either under the provisions of the Fair 
labor Standards Act or under collective agreements, added materially 
average earnings in 1943. Changes in labor productivity were also 
important, especially in their direct effects on the earnings of piece- 
mteworkers. The expansion of war production gave to workers oppor- 
tunities for employment in jobs with comparatively high rates of pay 
and also with comparatively long hours of work. The increase in the 

portion of workers in these employments, particularly in such in- 
iotries as shipbuilding, aircraft, and the metal-working trades, ac- 
counted for a significant part of the rise in the average salary-wage. 

Increases in average compensation resulting from such causes as the 
tse in hours of work and enlarged proportions of jobs in high-wage 
industries are to be distinguished from increases ending from changes 
inrates of compensation. When employees who are paid by the hour 
ron a piece-rate basis work longer hours or have opportunities to 
obtain new jobs with higher pay, their average earnings rise automat- 
ically and independently of increases in rates of pay, just as a reduc- 
tion of hours or of opportunities for high-wage jobs automatically 
reduces the average earnings unless there are counterbalancing factors. 
Such changes are analogous to increases or reductions in profits result- 
ing from changes in volume and types of sales. (See table 2.) 


Per Capita Income Payments 


Per capita income payments (the average payment per person of the 
otal population) rose from $539 in 1939 to $1,031 in 1943, an increase 
91.3 percent. Increases in the various regions and States were 
used in part by the same factors that accounted for different per- 
tmtage changes in the average salary-wage. The increases in per 
tapita income payments were greater, however, than the increases in 
Werage salary-wage, except in New Hampshire and the District of 
bia, and the range of increases in per capita payments was 
See table 2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Total Income P. 
Payments, by States and Regions, 1939 and 1943 ' 
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} 
| | Percent 
| 1939 1943 1939 | 1943 ‘ of 

1939-43 
Ne CI ic chinncdnccnictdicisccéudtboaesees | 100.00 | 100. 00 $539 $1, 031 13 
Wow Baiane. .................-..-20-- eckcoressese 8.12 7. 38 680 1, 214 5 
RES SEALE ERIE a 1.84 1. 87 764 1, 452 1 
Maine... ---- sauntesapigaundineencmepnuaaainnye . 57 61 47 1, 1&6 
Massachusetts... -- -- ..-- eoduncwewsel 4.40 3.71 719 1, 201 67.0 
New Hampshire... -- er . 38 . 23 548 827 509 
Rhode Island ‘ : . - 68 7 678 1, 292 m5 
Vermont. - - 25 21 485 891 M5 
ididichiddibpetikecnestipiiieniovasedl ola 32. 27 27. 51 711 1, 198 5 
Co, ae (ercereneae - - 29 -2 771 1, 361 73.5 
District of Columbia... --_- TEE PS 1.15 1.07 1, 031 1, 304 RS 
0 . puonene shiutaewgnaie 1, 52 1.71 634 1, 200 90.3 
New Jersey..........- . pucaudatheecenpetd 4.05 3. 83 746 1, 282 TLS 

_ Saas SE SSS TTY os FS Tee a oes Se 16. 01 12. 57 825 1, 340 624 
Pennsylvania............- paggrqne$eqeepenound 8. 24 7.18 589 1, 048 71.9 
West Virginia. -...........-.- dvedgtiianisaie 1.01 . 87 378 688 820 
Southeast __..........- einsesiinennbeenpencune a: Pe 11.91 13. 82 300 652 117.3 
I, ctidwntinicsidndiedddsbidanhetnes PSERT EES 96 1. 242 603 1402 
shine sania . 68 . 69 246 512 181 

1.16 1. 51 442 74 97.7 

1.28 1. 52 290 647 131 

1.19 1. 20 7 609 108.1 

1.17 1. 32 354 714 10L7 

Mississi 62 .78 201 484 140.8 
SELES CALE SES | 1. 54 1. 63 308 619 10L0 
SD GE incccnqstgtesuestence | 7 -81 261 576 127 

i iidovessadempesecauieeonaih 1.20 1.39 295 649 m0 
beh dnetindncccussinbbbthowtdulinhbik 1, 41 1.71 402 820 1040 
GP ETE ae TS fC See 5. 32 5.94 386 790 1047 
(ES Rr eee res - 32 41 461 805 46 
New Mexico a of a -25 - 25 341 656 924 
Eri & ee Es 1.13 1.15 340 7 144 
, ae bexesunannenith ntaaienes 3. 62 4.13 401 818 104.0 
Central States........-- aes Pe en 28. 46 28. 33 565 1, 116 7.5 
os eeieiettinnartiinn ties nicccnneead * 7.49 6. 83 671 1, 226 827 
PDs tie ewsinse bated jibdabak 2.39 2.69 495 1, 092 16 
CRI Rp SRY ee 1. 68 1.65 468 983 110.0 
Michigan 4.33 4. 83 591 1, 230 108.1 
Minnesota. ; 1.95 1.71 497 916 4S 
SII icici attests chbancacideieensietentiintidaeniceiatdmadd 2.59 2. 43 486 896 M4 
idtadininimedowkon 5. 88 6. 00 603 1, 204 97 
0 ee “ 2.15 2.19 485 1, 003 106.8 
es nee ee ae ee 4.39 5. 00 418 965 1m 
Ns sisncseonsecninncveraedl - 80 . 80 505 950 1 
ee OFaRT ES .30 35 411 955 1324 
Kansas - 98 1. 29 383 1, 003 16L9 
Montana.--...- 41 . 36 515 1, 029 8 
| RCTS TD -74 83 397 937 136.0 
North Dakota............- . 30 . 38 325 971 188 
ah sitive pmasrspwonicaienecialbsuens .32 35 351 846 MLO 
A RRS eRe EAR AES? 34 47 443 1, 009 17.8 
WE i ctirccesscnncnesslelibhkenbobvctislit -20 17 567 938 164 
| ERE ae eee ee oes ae gi ioaced 9. 53 12. 02 692 1,397 10L9 
California 7.15 8.76 741 1, 429 928 
So coniguheedbesinisesitieg we -15 767 1, 397 S21 
ana UNE Ee Sets . 83 1.10 544 1, 229 1259 
Washington 1. 43 2.01 588 1, 368 1327 








1 For source, see footnote 1, p. 1049. 


2 Per capita income payments are derived by dividing total income payments by total population. 
For 5 States, however, income was transferred from the State of the recipient’s employment to the State 
of residence before per capita income was computed. These States are New York, New Jersey, 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. Data for armed forces and civilians outside continental United 


States are excluded. 
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It is not possible to compute the average income of persons receiving 
many of the types of income other than wages and salaries, and there 
isof course much overlapping of income payments. Some wage earn- 
as and many salaried employees, for example, receive dividend 
payments or other income. It is apparent, however, from the avail- 
Be i information, that types of income payments other than wages 
and salaries increased, on a per capita basis, to a much greater extent 
than did wages and salaries. 

The net income of agricultural proprietors rose from 4.3 billion dol- 
lars in 1939 to 12.3 billion in 1943. During this period the average 
number of farm-family workers, according to estimates by the U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture, declined from 8,145,000 to 7,857,000. 
Almost without exception, the increases in per capite income payments 
inthe States that are mainly agricultural were much greater than the 
average increase of 91.3 percent for the country as a whole. The in- 
come of nonagricultural proprietors rose from 6.9 billion dollars in 1939 
to 11.6 billion in 1943. The number of nonagricultural proprietors is 
not known, but there is evidence that at least in some types of non- 
wricultural enterprise the number of proprietors declined. Interest 
and net rents rose from 7.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 9.8 billion in 1943. 
Dividend payments showed only a slight rise, from 3.8 billion to 4 bil- 
fion dollars. It should be noted, however, that corporate profits not 
distributed as dividends rose from 0.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 4.9 
billion in 1943. Corporate savings, or undistributed corporate profits, 
although not a part of income payments, are nevertheless a part of 
current income belonging to the owners of corporate enterprises. All 
items classified as supplements to wages and salaries fell from 3.8 bil- 
lion dollars in 1939 to 3.2 billion in 1943.? 

During the war an increased proportion of the population has re- 
ceived more than one form of income. The families of members of 
the armed forces, a large proportion of whom are normally either 
wage earners or salaried employees, have received wartime allowances. 
The main factor tending to cause an overlapping of income payments 
was the increased proportion of the population receiving wages and 
salaries. It may be assumed that for the most part the overlapping 
forms of income applied predominantly to classes other than wage 
earners and that this group continued to depend almost wholly upon 
wages. 





These estimates of income for 1939 and 1943 (subject to revision) are to be found in the April 1944 issue of 
Survey of Current Business (U.S. Department of Commerce), p. 13. 

The article here reviewed gives estimates of per capita income payments for the years 1929, 1933, and 1940- 
42, as well as for 1939 and 1943. One of the tables — State income payments by type of payment for the 
years 1940 to 1943, the four types of payment being salaries and wages (combined), proprietors’ income, 
property income, and other income. ‘There is a detailed analysis of the redistribution of income payments 
since 1941, with a discussion of the causes and significance of the shifts in the proportions of income payments. 

discussion includes such questions as the pre-war versus the wartime trends in the redistribution of 
ineome — and the problems of post-war readjustment as affected by the wartime redistribution of 
payments. 
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Wages and Hours in Canada, 1932-44’ 


THE major series of wage and hour statistics compiled by the Cang. 
dian Government consist of an annual survey of wages and hours of 
factory wage earners prepared in connection with the Census of 
Manufactures; monthly reports on per capita weekly earnings ip 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries from June 1, 194], 
onward; and annual wage rates and index numbers of wage rates fo, 
selected industries and trades.* From these records it is possible to 
trace annual changes in both hours and wages. However, no statistics 
are issued showing the monthly fluctuations in working time over, 
period of years, and the average earnings have been compiled only 
since mid-1941. For reference purposes the most recent wage and 
' hour data that are available, other than for agricultural and mine 
workers, are assembled in the present summary.* 


Hours of Labor 


Collection of figures on hours of work of wage earners in Canadian 
manufacturing industries began in 1932. Each firm was required t 
report on the number of hours worked by its wage-earning employes 
during the month in which the greatest number had been employed, 
An exception was made, however, in 1938 and 1939, when hours ina 
week in a month of normal employment were reported. Beginni 
in 1940, overtime hours were included in the weekly hours for the 
first time. Information on working hours has been recorded sepa 
rately for males and females beginning with 1938. Owing to the 
changes in method, the average weekly hours shown in the statement 
below, for the years 1932-41, are not entirely comparable. The 
averages do not represent weekly hours worked in a particular month 
of the year, as the month of highest employment differs between 
firms and industries. 
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Hours worked per week in manufacturing 


f 


Average Males Females Acids, al 
ES eee cee 48. 9 (1) (!) Wire anc 
ea aE Pee 48.7 (1) (1) Fruits ar 
ll ce ET aloe 49. 2 (*) (*) —_ 
NAAR RIA Sa Sell Be. 48.7 (*) (?) Woolen ¢ 
i RR: 48.7 (1) (1) Petrolew 
eS eae 48. 8 (*) (*) 
~~» RR ETe _ 46.7 47.3 44.6 — 
RT Rit de 47.2 48. 1 45. 2 
TNE. OL ascapaadewnatdes 2 50. 1 50. 9 47.3 Sch 
SRE Sa 2 50. 5 51.5 47.1 tion, i 


1 Available only beginning with 1938. 
2 Includes overtime. 


Weekly hours in 1941 are given in table 1 for the leading male- and 
female-employing industries. The average working time for males 


1 The data on which this article is based are from Canada Yearbook 1942; The Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, 1941; and Annual Review of Employment and Pay Rolls in Canada, 1943—all issued by i 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), April and September 1% 
and International Labor Review (Montreal), April-May 1944. 

2 The Census of Manufactures covers all establishments, irrespective of number of employees; howe¥ét, 
the monthly ty ~ are limited, in the main, to establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons or over. 

3 For wage-rate data see Monthly Labor Review, January 1943 (p. 138). _ we 

4 For a statement on the wage-stabilization p that prevented extensive wage-rate increases in 
and afterwards, see Monthly Labor Review for December 1941 (p. 1392), September 1942 (p. 466), Januay 
1944 (pp. 69-70), and May 1944 (p. 998). 
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yas 50 hours or over per week in three-fourths of the 40 leading man- 
mploying industries as compared with one-tenth of the 40 leading 
yoman-employing industries. 


1,—Avei Hours Worked per Week in the Leading Male- and Female-Employin 
= _ Industries in Canada, 1941 . ° 





—__ 


























A a rage A werage 
ours ours 
Industry per Industry per 
week week 
Males Females 
Average (40 industries) __._..-.........---- 51.6 || Average (40 industries)... .____........... » RF 
0 : 54.7 || Clothing, men’s factory. ._................ 46.4 
Ad iicites iceman stay 53.0 || Clothing, women’s factory - --_-..........- 45.7 
relies deck. “TTTTTITIT] ~— as’6 || Hosiery and knitted goods..____.---..-7~- 47.5 
Primary iron and steel... __.___- oe 51.7 || Cotton yarn and cloth ____-__- el ae 48.7 
hi 53.4 || Boots and shoes, leather_..-__..........-- 49.2 
Shipbuilding and repairs ________- 52.4 || Electrical apparatus and supplies --__-__. 50.0 
Automobiles _ _ -- - - - A eet ET 45.2 || Miscellaneous chemical products. ----_.-- 48. 2 
Pkectrical apparatus and supplies - __- 54.1 || Biscuits, confectionery, ete___-..........- 48.4 
ee ches ep 55.8 || Fruit and vegetable preparations. .._.____- 49.2 
us chemical products-_.------ 50.6 || Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes_-____._._. 45.8 
Bred and other bakery products --._----- 52.8 || Rubber goods, including rubber footwear-- 45.4 
Cotton yarn and cloth _........._.. 50.2 || Bread and other bakery products. ---__... 46.4 
Nonlerrous-metal smelting and refin 48.4 || Boxes and bags, paper___._-______- ad 48.9 
Castings, iron 53.7 || Printing and bookbinding 45.8 
Automobile supplies - _ - - sini 53.8 || Silk and artificial silk__-_____ 46. 2 
g and meat packing - - 52.2 || Woolen cloth...............- 50.8 
il iiierisedesesGassoaseqe oe o.6 | Hate and caps......................- a4 45.8 
Brass and copper products. __-_. = 52.8 || Miscellaneous iron and steel products. ___- 48.6 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear__ 50.1 || Miscellaneous leather goods_-__....__.___. 46.9 
Setmetal products_-_.--..........-...- 3, = — > cea eae 48. 2 
aes mills, sash and door factories____- 52.4 || Miscellaneous paper products_--_________- 46.9 
iron and steel products zi 54.3 || Narrow fabrics, laces, ete__..__._.......... 52.8 
Boots and shoes, leather_._..-...__...___-- 2] 5 -sso edie eRe ees 51.4 
Hardware and tools__.___...___.__...._.. 55.4 || Sheet-metal products__..................-- 47.5 
Printing and publishing.__._._.____...._- 44.2 || Automobile supplies_---_-_................- 48.7 
Chthing, men’s factory... ..............- i a ecntinandbaciminntetiseswiceineidl 45.6 
and knitted goods_-____........-- 50.9 || Slaughtering and meat packing____.______- 47.2 
implements. ----............- 50.3 || Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
and bookbinding. -...-.........-.- 45.9 RRR Ai RRR ET A CRY 44.3 
ESE ST eee 50.9 || Printing and ns Scmaiininndiah aan 41.3 
Oe structural steel................ 52.8 || Hardware and tools___..................-- 49.9 
» women’s factory -...-.......--- 44.9 || Foods, miscellaneous.---_-__.............- 4.9 
Heating and cooking appliances -____------ 52.0 || Gloves and mittens, leather. -_-_---_-.._-- 47.6 
ATSC 22 pny Se RE 46.3 
EL TT 52.9 || Jewelry and electroplated ware_-___-___.__- 48.4 
Tmits and vegetable preparations_____-_- 53.4 || Brass and copper products. --_--_._-.._..-- 48.1 
Biscuits, confectionery, ete. ...........--- 53.0 || Miscellaneous cotton goods_______-____.__. 46.4 
Aerated and mineral waters. __-__- Sie saleie 52.2 || Clothing contractors, men’s___._.........- 45.5 
9 a SIE 53.8 || M ——— | OSCE a ERT AEE 49.2 
Petroleum products... _._..............-.- 42.9 || Glass products. __-___- SE TRATES 45.8 
Tobacco processing and packing. ______-_- 45.2 














Scheduled weekly hours of skilled and unskilled labor, by occupa- 
ton, in certain Canadian cities as of October 1942, appear in table 2. 
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Taste 2.—Scheduled Weekly Hours of Work, by Occupation, in Selected Canadian 
Cities, October 1942 
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Scheduled weekly hours in— 
Industry and occupation | | | “ 
Halifax aswcasi Ottawa | Toronto on | Winnipeg Yea 
ee | 
Mechanical engineering: | 
Fitters and turners. - pcdans 44 40-60 44-50 40-60 44-48 0-52 
Iron molders.---- ° - 44-48 48-60 40-60 40-60 44-48 4454 —— 
Patternmakers ones 44 48-60 40-60 | 45-60 44-48 50-54 
Laborers... --...-- 2 oéed 44-54 44-0 40-60 40-60 44-48 444 wl 
Building: m2. 
Bricklayers and masons_._--- sa 44 44 44 40 40 4 1983. 
Structural-iron workers. ---.-.--- 44 44 44 44 40 4 wm 
Concrete workers----. 44 44-50 44-50 44-50 40-48 448 1985. 
Carpenters and joiners. , “i 44 44 44 40 40-44 4 1986. 
Painters. . --- avon 44 44 44 40 40-44 4 
Plumbers paceead : 44 44 40 40 40-44 4 187 
Electrical fitters_ Mine $0 44 44 40 40 40-44 4 We 
‘ Laborers... .--.-- EL EY 44-48 44-50 | 44-50 44-50 40-48 ran wey 
Furniture making: ve 
Cabinetmakers. Pee eee eet sa ale 44-55 |_- _-.-| 4446% 43-48 “+0 IML. 
0 ES Se 44-49 owt 44 44) 42ewp 
French polishers-- rte Ct SAF pi 44 43-48 | 426 [Date 
Printing and bookbinding: 
Hand compositors, book and job----.- 44-48 44 48 44-48 40-48 4 TABLE 
Machine compositors, book and wae 4448 44 44-48 44-48 40-48 4 
Machine tenders. . ._... 44-48 44 4448 44-48 40-48 4 
| ETE SES EES 44-47 44 44-48 44-48 4048 7 
SS ees EELS ete i BASE Ses SS = 
Food ve 
A 54| 48-60 56 | 48-56 | we 
Electric- — ‘distribution: 
Electrica! fitters. _..........-..-.- nonin 44 48-54 44-48 40-48 44 g 
Pbshinebectinetccctnecaecpaeentn 44 48 44-48 40 44 8 
Transport: 
Streetcars and busses: 
aor nhéevendakels 44 54 49% 44-48 48 2 a 
Conductors dilate cities 44 54 4916 44448 48 2 
Cartage: Average 
I a tduccnd elpetearesick 44-54 53-60 53-60 45-60 44-54 8-82 
Railways: Antomo! 
EEA 48 48 48 48 48 g Automol 
Permanent way laborers... .._.--- 48 48 48 48 48 rm a 
Local authorities: mee 
i rieticitiiiceinictpinhe dics oxentibad | 48-54} 44-60 44 44 40; 0 TE ineant 
anc 
havay 
Nonferro 
Wages of Labor fing. 
ges of 3 
According to the Census of Manufactures, earnings of both male Mechne 
and female workers rose adually between 1934 and 1941. In the § timay: 
latter year average annual earnings were $1,355 ° for males and $736 § yeu’ 
for females; average weekly earnings were $27.72 and $15.05, re J Sihing 
spectively ; and average hourly earnings were 54 cents for males and Acids, 
32 cents for females. mt 
The Canadian Government has also issued statistics of real wages, htwen 
computed by dividing the index number of average yearly iy a (as thot 
ascertained for wage earners in the Census of Manufactures) Coane 
official index of cost of living. According to these statistion —— 
wages dropped appreciably between 1931 and 1933 and then rose i ff Pumiture 
regularly through 1941. However, the advance in real wages was —- 
smaller than for annual money wages as the rise in living costs par ae 
tially offset the increase in money wages. Table 3 shows the average Boras, 
earn: ings for male and female workers in selected years, 1934-41, ed tan 
the index numbers of money wages, cost of living, and real wages for paiea ye 
the years 1931-41. Planing 
—— oe 






§ All wages are quoted in Canadian currency. 


[fF 
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Taste 3.—Ave Earnings, by Sex, and Index Numbers of Money as, Cost of 












































-anadian Living, and Real Wages in Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 1931-4 
{Wages are quoted in Canadian currency] 
Average earnings of males Average earnings of females | Index serene gen Seakiaee 
| | 
| —_ | | 
Winni | | | Real 
= || Average | Gost of | Value of 
—— Per year | Per week | Per hour | Per year | Per week Per hour| yearly livin average 
earnings 8 yearly 
0-2 | earnings 
a ees 
el () (!) (‘) () (!) () 101.9 109.1 93.4 
4 .- =} (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 90.6 99.0 91.5 
3.....--| () (1) () (@) () (‘) 83.4 94.4 88.3 
4 wt... a $930 $20. 31 $0. 41 $539 $11. 80 $0. 25 89.1 95.7 93.1 
ee ee 966 20. 41 .41 570 12.04 26 93.3 96. 2 97.0 
- e.....| 995 20. 92 .42 577 12. 20 26 96. 1 98.1 98.0 
a fw... (') () ) () () () 103. 5 101. 2 102.3 
18......- 1,055 21. 49 . 45 594 12.10 .27 102.6 102. 2 100. 4 ‘ 
4 0... .- 1,076 22. 23 . 46 619 12. 78 -23 104. 6 101.5 103. 1 
“8 By | 1.202 24. 83 .49 655 13. 52 29 116.3 105.6 110. 1 
45 ML. 1,355 27.72 . 54 736 15. 05 32 130. 9 111.7 117.2 
ais “TData not available. 
4 Taste 4.—Average Weekly and Hourly Eurnings in the Pa ae Male- and Female- 
& Employing Industries in Canada, 1 
4 [Wages are quoted in Canadian on 











































































Average || Average 
0% earnings || earnings 
8 Industry : } Industry 
8 Per Per | Per | Per 
| week | hour week | hour 
£ Males 1] Females 
en Average (40 industries) -............. $28.31 | $0. 55 | Average (40 industries) .............- $15.04 | $0.32 
Automobiles - — -| 40. 57 - 90 | , 23. 66 46 
® Bf sntomobile supplies.--- - 35.09 | .65 || Fur goods. ..-..- 19.67 | .43 
8 a structural steel 34. 65 .66 || Automobile supplies 18. 75 . 39 
products 4 . 80 || Slaughtering and meat packing 17. 53 . 37 
0B hireraft... .63 || Clothing, women’s factory__. 17.45 | .38 
a: a Ibacaicige . 63 || Brass and copper products. 16. 99 35 
y rolling e.. .73 || Clothing contractors, men’s 16. 91 .37 
.61 || Sheet-metal products. -_---._- 16. 87 . 36 
Sirens eootal as and r me os + pa a supp ~ = . 7 
acres Plc arb wlihaine arated \ ‘ iscellaneous chemical products - ¥ 3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies_.| 31.75 . 59 . 36 é 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products_| 31.61 . 58 
h male § Machinery... 31. 50 57 .35 
the Brass and copper products 31. 21 59 .31 rip! 
In Primary iron and steel... 29.80} 158 32 
d $736 ) IOD. . ._ - - ad eonnwens noe 29.68 | .55 . 32 
M us chemical products---.| 29. 57 . 58 -| 14. . 30 “5 
05, Te Clothing, women’s factory -_---- -----| 29. 53 .66 || Narrow fabrics, laces, etc- ¢ . 2 ity 
’ d and publishing.._._._.____- 29.52 | .67 || Woolen yarn.................---- -| 14.92} .31 «2 
les an Acids, alkalies, and salts_............ 29. 10 . 59 Tobacco processing and packing -| 14.92 .33 tte 
Wire and wire goods_- 28. 67 . 54 || Jewelry and electroplated ware - -| 14.88 31 ft 
Rubber goods, including “rubber Clothing, men’s factory-_----- 14.73 32 +3 
wages, DE iiickdwcminncescsonsuaee 28.52 | .57 || Miscellaneous paper products 14. 63 31 2 
Eoparing 2 and meat packing ----_- 28. 50 55 || M laneous cotton goods. -- .| 14.47 .31 at 
es (a8 : asic 27.78 | .50 || Glass products. _...........-.------- 14.37] .31 : 
y the Printing and bookbinding ‘earSietn re: = 71 . 60 a and pharmaceutical prep- - Sal 
Clothing, men’s — ninecnga . 34 . 60 ro ER aa : og 
cs real —) Sheet-metal products. —----->77--- 27.22| 53 || Silk and artificial silk —------- = 30 ag 
: Heating and mney appliances _-_...| 25.98 . 50 || Hosiery and knitted goods . 29 ut 
rose If- Tn nena scsecc cox 23.97 .47 || Fruit and vegetable yeoperations. ..-| 13.87] .2 a 
implements___.-----_--- 23. 79 .47 || Miscellaneous yond A ere pb easioks 13. 81 .29 Ss 
es wes IN 23.16 | 43 || Boxes and bags, paper. ———---------- 13.81 | 528 & 
ts par  Sikand artificial silk ———-- === == 22.83 | :45 || Printing and binding SOS NCTE 13.47} .29 ral 
Hosiery and knitted goods... .____- 22.25 .44 || Gloves and mittens, leather --_____- 13.27] .28 a 
\Verage § Biscuits, confectionery, ete....--.-.- 22.24 .42'|| Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- ae 
11, and ff Aféedand mineral waters_- Laas) OF UN sacs ek ee ti 13.10} 27 ie 
’ Bread and other ner bakery products... --| 22 01 : 3 Biscuits, cntenionery. se. pL ibevs a “a s 2 Ra 
Cotten yarn and cloth........_..___- 1. 68 % iscellaneous roducts......... i } 
ges Mat ad regia preparations -- 21. 41 .40 || Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes___---- 12. 87 23 
sash and door fac- Printing and publishing--_-----..__--- 12. 51 30 
hail bisedeceseess =. 4 6 as and shoes, leather--_-..-.-..-- 4 e : 4 
si EERE SEM . oD Th GR SO ALE ho ial eeeeekis 3 ‘ 
ap a 19.03 | .35 || Bread and other bakery products..._| 11.55! .28 ; 
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For the leading male- and female-employing industries in 194) H 
average weekly and hourly earnings are given in table 4. For male 
the only industry in which weekly wages were under $20 was say. 
milling (average $19.03); in contrast the only industry in which f oy 
males averaged over $20 weekly was aircraft (average $23.66). Sj 
Tasie 5.—Hourly Wages of Adult Male Workers, by Occupation, in Selected Canadiq, pilec 
Cities, October 1942 and 
[Wages are quoted in Canadian currency] mega 
week 
Hourly wages in— factu 
: —__. § fom 
Industry and occupation | ‘ rn 
Halifax |Montreal| Ottawa | Toronto — Wing ff duri 
| PS Bf creas 
Mechanical engineering: T 
Fitters and turners--..............-.- 1$0.72| 1$0.75| 1$0.69/ 1$0.73| 190.93] ig@ Al 
lL =e 1.83 1.73 1.65 1,73 1, 85 Lg 
tL 6 chunecdencseqsoncences 1, 83 1.90 1.70 1,7 1,95 Wa 
A A 1, 47 1,43 1,40 1, 50 1, 50 rr 
Building: 
Bricklayers and masons... ._.........- 11.10 3,92 31.10 41.13 1.2 1 ; 
Structural-iron workers. .............- 1,75 3. 87 - 90 - 90 1.2 19 
Concrete workers. ...................- 1, 50 2, 58 . 55 - 65 65 
Carpenters and joiners. -__............-. 1,80 2.81 4.90 41.00 5.90 1¢ 
nn enmaue LT. 2.74 .75 85 90 1 
APS T LTS CEES 1,95 2.95 41.05 41.10 1.13 Le 
Electrical fitters. _..........- nananacanerienes 11.00 2. 87 . 90 #1.10 1.13 ¥ 
AL EE a See: 1,45 2, 46 3.45 6.55 5. 50 
Furniture making: 
ae ener _  ; ree 7.63 5.65 1g 
th otneeeneinuandosageandinen sia ee 5. 85 9. 80 ie 
ETE NaS WEP Gisctatinccs 5,70 10, 57 te June... 
Printing and bookbinding: daly... 
Hand compositors, book and job- ._---. 1, 66 10, 82 178 10, 80 11,00 ap August. 
Machine compositors, book and job--- Septemb 
Machine minders....................-. 1, 66 10, 82 7 10.77 11.00 a5 October - 
Cl TELE I EE il, 67 10, 82 7 10,79 11.00 ay Novemb 
Food industry: Deceznbe 
SS 8. 46 10.44 *. 48 1,48 1,68 ig 
Electric-power distribution: 
0 EEE Ore 5, 82 5.70 13,73 4, 96 18 1.06 Lt January - 
Tt idheandibsniidipesendanednnedine 5,40 5, 39 13, 38 4, 60 8, 56 469% February 
Transport: March... 
Streetcars and busses.................- 17, 65 18, 60 17, 54 19, 68 20, 69 a9 ae 
artage: = 
CO See 8.43 1, 40 8.40 1, 50 22. 59 OH June... 
Railways: Taly..... 
inti incigmemmiigaiil 5. 50 5. 50 5. 50 5.50 5.50 it August... 
Permanent way laborers--.__-..... 5.43 5.43 5.43 5,43 5.43 46H Septembe 
Local authorities: October _. 
| TE 33.45 4, 42 25. 50 35. 63 2. 59 24H Novembe 
December 
1 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $4.25 per week. a 
? Plus cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents per hour. 'Manu 
3 Plus cost-of-living bonus of 2 cents per hour. services, 2 


4 Plus cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents per hour. 
§ Plus cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 per week. 
* Plus cost-of-living bonus of 7 cents per hour. 
7 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $2.85 per week. P 
§ Plus cost-of-living bonus of 60 cents -_ week. D 
* Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $2.45 per week. 
1° Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $3.10 per week. 
to 


" Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $3.45 per ‘week. A N A} 
12 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $3.70 per week. K 

13 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $2.17 per week. various 
4 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $3.85 to $4.25 per week. 1 
18 Plus cost-of-living bonus of 2.5 cents per hour. wage rT 
16 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $1.85 per week. Were 

17 One-man tram operators. Plus cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 per week. aC 
18 One-man tram operators and bus drivers, 65 cents. Plus cost of living bonus of $3 per week. The 


1® One-man tram operators and bus drivers, 73 cents. Plus cost-of-living bonus of 60 cents per well. ‘ 
2° One-man tram operators and bus drivers, 75 cents. Plus cost-of-living bonus of $1.75 rs = : paid by 









21 One-man streetcar operators and bus drivers, 73 cents. Plus cost-of-living allowance of In th 

2 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $0.60 to $1.85 per week. e 
23 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $2.40 for married and $1.50 for single workers per week. 39.05 Pp 
% Plus cost-of-living bonus of $2 per week. “a 

25 Plus cost-of-living bonus of $2 for married and $1 for single workers per week. i 

3% Plus cost-of-living bonus of $12 for married and $6 for single workers per month. Data ar 
7 Plus cost-of-living bonus of 4 cents for married and 2 cents for single workers per hour. Santiago, A 
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n 1941, 8 Hourly wages of adult males by occupation in selected cities are 
r males § gown in table 5 for October 1942. With a few exceptions bonus 
8S Sav B payments supplemented the hourly wages at the time covered by 
hich fe § ihe figures. 


. Since June 1, 1941, the Canadian Department of Labor has com- 
monthly statistics of per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing 
Canadien and certain nonmanufacturing industries. Previously, no information . 


regarding earnings was published on a monthly basis. The per capita 


















































weekly earnings in the eight leading industry groups, including manu- 
facturing, and in manufacturing alone, are shown in table 6, by months, 
_____ J from June 1, 1941, through July 1, 1944. In the period of 3 years 
Wim | during which the statistics have been compiled, weekly earnings in- 
pt § creased by more than one-fourth. ‘ 
TaBLE 6.—Per Capita Weekly Earnings in Canadian Industry, June 1, 1941, to Pa 
i : July 1, 1944 : 
5 rr} ay 6 
: + [Wages are quoted in Canadian currency] . 
3 Li | i] : a 
3 rT) Per capita weekly || Per capita weekly 
5 rr earnings in — | earnings in — 
: | — 
: = Month nat Month sane 
3) ht leading | Manutfac- || jeading | Mf anufac- 
indus- ; | indus- 
. ; dries 1 turing || tries! | *uring 
5] is 
o| | 1948 
7 rT] $25. 25 $25. 57 || January 27.92 28. 11 
25. 49 25. 82 29.96 30. 65 
0 T] 25. 69 26. 06 30. 72 31. 49 
26. 04 26. 22 31.14 31. 81 
0} ap 26. 37 26. 80 | 30. 59 31. 09 
o| m8 27.02 27. 59 30. 93 31. 62 
27. 32 28.15 | 30. 97 31. 62 
8 ty 31. 06 31.77 e 
31. 30 32,03 
6 rT] 26. 13 EE | ee 31. 53 32. 37 
| ae 7. 65 28.39 || November-......_-_......-.-- 31. 60 32.62 
27.92 28.58 || December__._-_---......_-_- 31.61 32. 86 
0; se 28. 41 28. 94 | \¢ 
28. 59 29. 19 | : 
o| 28. 20 28. 73 | 29. 69 30. 18 
28. 49 29. 16 | 31. 76 32. 76 
o| 28. 62 29. 08 | 32. 27 33. 23 
43 29. 29 29.72 32. 37 33. 28 
29. 51 30. 15 32, 26 32. 92 
9; ae 29.81 30. 70 | 31.80 32. 64 : 
30.06 31.17 31.71 32. 44 oe 
he : 
'Manufacturing, logging, mining, communications, transportation, construction and maintenance <3 
services, and trade. ioe 
weneee : 
Daily Wage Rates and Earnings in Chile in 1943! @ 
& 
A SAMPLE study covering 75,165 workers in 891 establishments in us 
various industries in Chile in 1943 showed that the average daily a 
wage rate was 29.11 pesos.2, When overtime and other compensation ae 
were added, the total average daily earnings amounted to 34.04 pesos. of 
— The highest average daily wage rates, 36.74 and 33.48 pesos, were a 
we paid by the electrical and the textile industries, respectively. Workers re 
1.85 pera ; 






it the electrical industry had also the highest daily average earnings, & 
99.05 pesos; and mining workers with an average of 37.89 pesos ranked 






‘Data are from report of Daniel L. Horowitz, senior economic analyst, United States Embassy at 
; , August 24, 1944 (No. 400). 
Average exchange rate of peso in 1943=3.2 U. 8. cents. 
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second in earnings. 
daily wage rate above 30 pesos. The miscellaneous manufactur 
group paid both the lowest average daily wage rates (17.09 pesos) 
and the lowest average daily earnings (17.23 pesos). The woodwork. 
ing industry came next with 19.37 and 20.37 pesos, respectively, 

The survey included records of additional compensation paid, 
Twenty-eight percent of the workers received compensation for over. 
time, amounting to an average of 5.85 pesos per day, and 46 percent 
of them received an average of 7.19 pesos per day in other types of 
additional compensation. Thirty-nine percent of the tobacco workers, 
38 percent of the mine workers, and 26 percent of the food workers 
received overtime compensation. Over 68 percent of the mine 
workers, over 62 percent of the chemical workers, and almost 58 per- 
cent of the tobacco workers received other types of additional daily 
compensation. 

The following table gives for each of 16 industries and the mis. 
cellaneous manufactures the number of establishments and workers 
covered in the survey, the number of workers per establishment, and 
the daily average of the wage rate, additional compensation, and 
earnings. 


Average Daily Wage Rates and Earnings in Various Industries in Chile, 1943 



































Number of Additional com- 
Roo . ig 
Num- workers ie pensation Ave 
ber of ane age 
' estab- 8g total 
Industry group lish- Aver- | daily daily 
} age per| wage 
| ments | Total | estab-| rate | 2% | Other | 
studied lish- time ings 
ment 
ctpoenaetetneeieenenesesrmeneisaeanamestana —_ —_ aman 
e } Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pem 
All groups---..--- ie _ 891 | 75, 165 84 29. 11 5. 85 7.19 HM 
Mining _____- 58 | 36,754 634 | 30.43] 5.23] 8.02) 32m 
Forestry and fishing --.-- | 14 810 58 | 33.15 5.51 4.16) 3m 
Livestock raising ---- 5 186 37 | 31.37 3.70 5.60; Be 
F ' weaine “ 7 5, 575 27 24. 57 6. 33 4.54 7.8 
Beverage and liquor } 56 | 2,636 47 24. 95 7.00 3. 87 7.0 
ee a | 3 437 146 | 19.54 2.18 8.04) BH 
OO sneete tas } 82 | 6,395 78 33. 48 5. 65 6.99) %7 
Chemical. .--_... Delindinsicwenaines aia oil 36 2, 685 75 27. 24 8. 03 4.97 3L3B 
Metallurgical. --_-_. soiled RE 74; 3,089 42) 27.14 8. 31 272; 2s 
ES ainda 52 | 4,129 79 | 26.92 7.10 5.49; Ma 
0 24 | 2,137 89 | 28.70} 12.05 2.03; 22 
Electrical shld idesintnaiding maid diaeeeel 47 2,979 63 36. 74 7. 76 5. 46 36 
Leather and leather goods__..............-_- | 53 | 1,924 36 | 23.15 3. 38 442} 2H 
Woodworking. SO: ol ES 98 | 3,105 32 19. 37 6.11 225) a 
Printing, photoengraving, jewelry, and mu- 
i lao 0s «csc cinema nih laid 51 | 1,506 30 | 33.18 9. 56 .97| MH 
Building and construction -_-___...........--- 15 513 34 25.41 SS awe 36 
Other manufacturing......................-- 16 305 19 | 17.09] 21.67 1.95; 12 























1 Averages apply only to workers receiving such compensation. 


The largest number of workers employed in any one field (489 
percent of the total) was in mining, though mines constituted only 
6.5 percent of the 891 establishments. The average number of workes 
per mine was 634. The next largest industrial group (8.5 percental 
all) was found in the 82 textile plants (9.2 percent of all the establish 
ments surveyed), which had an average of 78 workers each. 
207 establishments in the food industry constituted 23.2 percent d 
all establishments but employed only 7.4 percent of the worken. 
Transportation accounted for 5.8 percent of the establishments aid 
the next largest group of workers (5.5 percent). 


About 65 percent of all the workers received g 
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farnings and Working Hours in the United Kingdom, 


Wage and Hour Statistics 


January 1944.' 


BETWEEN July 1943 and January 1944, earnings of wage earners in 
manufacturing and in the chief nonmanufacturing industries in the 
United Kingdom rose and the workweek declined. Weekly earnings 
increased 2s.” to an average of 95s. 7 
remained almost stationary. The decline of 0.8 hour in working time, 
to a 49.2-hour average, was attributed largely to seasonal factors. 
Average weekly and hourly earnings and average weekly hours of i 
work are shown in the following table, by industry and by sex and age 


although hourly earnings 


goup, for the last pay week in January 1944. 


Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours in Manufacturing and Principal 


Nonmanufacturing ' Industries, United Kingdom, January 1944 


1061 

















Industry group 


Iron, stone, ete., mining and quarrying---....------- | 
— of nonmetalliferous mine and 


pottery, and glass - - 


Chemical, paint, oil, ete__..........---- 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding rE eS 


Clothing 
Food, drink, Sit DIN... ocacuunainadcechennscuneud 
“wR TS dcahdiisttiilacndioaa 
ba f , printing, stationery, etc_......-- eutumnombend 
img, contracting, etc....................... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Transport, storage, etc. (excluding railways) 
EES LEA EEE 


Government industrial establishments 


Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying_-.--....-..-- 
Treatment of honmetalliferous mine and quarry 
a aches eniseninedetbbeintiseardilidinarensatid 
ny, nd gies’. ...................-......- 

CCR RS 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding...----..------- 


Food, drink, il sini nacnbinmgoieainh ea 
Woodwork tell cnttuicecusisenkrnevascuransciaz 
, printing, DMR, O08. .....5-....-.-2--22- 
I I is bc cecneensadaononsl 

us manufacturing industries - - 

, Storage, etc. (excluding railways) 
Manny services... .....................---.-.. 


ent industrial establishments 


See footnotes at end of table. 
—_—_—_—_—___ 


‘Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), February and — 1944. 
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Males y 
wenn 
3/21 years of) Under 21 |18 years of} Under 18 a 
| age and years | age and years 
of age 


over‘ | ofage | over! 
{ 





Average weekly earnings 5 








96 | 51 1 (8) 
109 7) Sl 7| 59 
106 0; 4 #1) 49 
120 2 43 8) 65 
141 10 | 50 8 71 
97 «8 41 9 53 
103 6 | 41 4 51 
101 2 40 4 50 
104 0 40 11 53 
1022 6] 37 7 57 
119 2 34 («5 53 
101 6 42 4 60 
126 1 48 5 62 
108 3 46 2 74 
9 5 36 10 48 
134 6 50. 5 84 
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8. . 8 do | 8 


0.6! 1 1.5 | (°) 
1.6/ 1 1.3] 1 
S35 oe a 
3.0] 0 11.4] 1 
7012 <2) 4 
11.0] 0 10.6] 1 
10] 0 109] 1 2 
81 8 Ml i 3s 
0} 0 107] 1 2 
1.0] 0 99] 1 3. 
5.4)/ 0 90] 1 2 
tjare Ys a 
cor is 22? & 
LO: @ Maid & 
99/0 25/1 2 
S67 i 87 2 & 
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ble material, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1944 (p. 107), and July 1944 (p. 1 


1 Average exchange rate of pound (20 shillings) =$4.035 in 1943 and January 1944. 
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Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours in Manufacturing and Prine} 
Nonmanufacturing ' Industries, United Kingdom, January 1944 ?—Continued 





























——.., 
Males Females 
All GE wi Se 
Industry group workers 3 |21 years of} Under 21 |18 years ofl Under 1g 
age and years age and years 
over ¢ of age over? of age 
— -——— - —| 
| Average weekly hours § 
| | 
sccccndsccesstacesesceunces on 49. 2 | 52.0 47.1 45.2 446 
Tron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying--_--.........- 46.6 | 46.8 45.5 (°) (5) 
Treatment of nonmetalliferous mine and quarry | | 
a en nn | 50. 2 51.4 46.7 44.0 5 
Brick, pottery, and glass_--..................-.. 47.7 50.2 45.8 | 44.2 “4 
Chemical, paint, oil, ete............---.--.---- 49.4 53.4 45.8 44.3 8.9 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding -----.....-- 50.7 53.3 | 47.7 46.3 45.2 
enc Aran cchacttnecenpinencsens 47.3| 50.9| 47.1] 456 Gi 
Leather, fur, etc. ...........---.-..--- serene -- 47.2 | 49.6 | 45. 6 43.9 | “42 
ad cscnimetamait Rumpbbinnaninid 44.2 47.0 45.4 43.2 | “40 
Food, drink, and tobacco -........--- Sie views 47.7 51.9 46.0 44.7 45 
.. aoe oa we 47.1 49.1 45.5 43.6 a7 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc._-.....-- . - 46.7 48.6 | 45.7 | 44.4 “4 
Building, contracting, etc AS LETS : 48.9 49.4 | 46.3 | 42.9 ® 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries are ee 48.4 | 52. 4 | 46.9 | 45.1 | “42 
Transport, storage, etc. (excluding railways) natn 50.6 | 51.9 | 48.5 45.6) @& 
Public utility services peieebdsnnene wit 48.1 | 49.6 | 46.4 40.2 | 25 
Government industrial establishments.............-.- 51.0 | 54.6 48.3 | 45.9 | a4 





! The inquiry did not include coal mining, railway service, merchant shipping, and agriculture. 

2 Based on the last pay week in January. 

3 Two part-time women workers are included in the calculation as representing one full-time worker, The 
women referred to are those who were employed for not over 30 hours weekly and who entered the employ- 
ment of the firms concerned alter July 1941. 

4 Men employed as part-time workers (for not over 30 hours weekly) who entered the employment of the 
firms concerned after July 1941 are excluded. The numbers reported have been insignificant. 
of this group averaged 36s. 1d. in the last pay week of January 1944, and the hours worked averaged 181. 

5 For method used in calculating averages for both wages and hours, see Great Britain, Ministry of Labor 
Gazette (London), August 1944. 

¢ The numbers reported were insufficient to provide a satisfactory basis for general averages. 
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MEPPPPIIS PO POP ILI OI OIG IDOL IDOI LODO II OO IIL IO DIOL OO DIDO DODD O OOO IO OOS 


Determination of Wage Rates for Mechanical and 
Laboring Positions in the Federal Service ' 


Summary 


ALMOST a million Federal employees have their wage rates set in 
secordance with rates paid for similar work by private employers in 
the respective localities. Most of these employees are in mechanical 
trades and laboring positions, ranging from highly skilled occupations, 
such as plate-printing at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, ship- 
fitting and patternmaking at the navy yards, lithographing at the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Weather Bureau (Department of 
Commerce), Geologic Survey (Department of the Interior), and the 
Hydrographic Office (Navy Department), to relatively unskilled 
weupations, such as those common on construction projects and in 
the custody and maintenance of public buildings.? The principle of 
paying the prevailing wage rate has been recognized by Congress in 
statutes dating as far back as 1862 when wage rates in the navy 
yards were required to be so determined. 

The level of the prevailing wage rate is usually determined, with 
varying degrees of employee participation, by administrative pro- 
cedures, wage-board procedures, or collective bargaining. 

Economic-stabilization policies, initiated in the fall of 1942, had 
the effect of requiring National War Labor Board approval of all 
ew wage rates or changes in rates. Subsequently the Board dele- 
gated to several of the Federal agencies authority to make initial wage 
determinations (subject, however, to Board review). Nevertheless, 
the agencies have to make fewer wage surveys because of the fact 
that the National War Labor Board has a schedule of rates for many 
local areas which it has developed to settle wage-adjustment cases in 
private firms. 


Agencies Using Prevailing-Wage Principle 


The principle that the wage rates for mechanical trades and laboring 
Positions shall conform to the rates for similar work prevailing in 
private industry in the locality can be traced in the statutes back to 
1862 when Congress first made it apply to positions in the navy 
yards. Since then, Congress has applied it to certain positions in 
the Bureau of the Mint (1874), Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
(1875), Government Printing Office (1895), Public Buildings Ad- 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by F. Lucile Christman. 


é Most 7— in which the duties are the custody and maintenance of public buildings in the District 
Colum ia, have their wage rates set by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
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ministration (1910), Panama Canal (1912), Tennessee Valley Author. 
ity (1933), Post Office Department (1940), and the Boulder Dam 
project of the Interior Department (1940). * 

Some of the other agencies also have employees in” mechanical 
trades and laboring positions for which compensation rates are not 
fixed by statute. For example, the War Department has many 
employees in these categories at its manufacturing arsenals, quarter. 
master depots, and ordnance plants, and at the Army camps dotted 
over the country. Likewise, the Department of the Interior has g 
number in the Grazing Service and on reclamation work, such as the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of dams; and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has many employees in its Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, who operate vessels or are in mechanical trades such as litho- 
graphing. Although not specifically required by law to do so, these 
Departments have also adopted the same principle of paying prevailing 
wage rates to these employees. 


Methods Used to Determine the Prevailing Rates 


Except for the act covering the Government Printing Office, the 
statutes calling for the payment of prevailing wage rates do not 
specify the method to be used to determine what the prevailing 
rates are. In general, the agencies have used three methods: Wage- 
board procedures, administrative procedures, and collective bargain- 
ing. For all three methods wage surveys in the local areas must be 
made. The main difference among them, is at the point of deter 
mination of the rate, once the survey has been made, and involve 
the degree of participation by the employees themselves or their 
representatives in the process of rate determination. 

Administrative procedures provide for the smallest degree of 
employee participation. There is no point at which employees 
may offer information or protest proposed rates, prior to the pr- 
mulgation of the rate schedule. However, although formalized 
procedures may not exist, there usually are some channels through 
which employees may appeal from the rate schedules. 

The situation is quite different under wage-board procedures. 
Local wage boards are composed of management employees at the 
establishment to which the rates are to apply; national boards are 
composed of agency representatives, but may also include a public 


3 For a fuller discussion of the application of the prevailing-wage principle ig! to the current period, se 
Closing Report of Wage and Personnel Survey, Personnel Classification Board, 1931, pp. 309-317. Statutory 
references are as follows: Navy Department, 12 Stat. 587, July 16, 1862; Bureau of the Mint, 18 Stat. % 
June 20, 1874; Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 18 Stat. 372, March 3, 1875, and annual “p 

acts, the most recent of which is P. L. 293, 78th Cong., April 22, 1944; Government Printing Office, 28 Stat. 
608, sec. 49, January 12, 1895, and 43 Stat. 658, June 7, 1924; Public Buildings Administration, 36 Stat. 708-70, 
June 25, 1910, and annual appropriation acts, the most recent of which is P. L. 358, 78th Cong., June 27,14 
Panama Canal, 37 Stat. 560, August 24, 1912, and recent appropriation acts, P. L. 352, 78th Cong.; Tennesse 
Valley Authority, 48 Stat. 59, ch. 32, sec. 3, May 18, 1933; Post Office Department, 54 Stat. 76, Mareh 
1940; and the Boulder Dam, 54 Stat. 779, July 19, 1940. 

The statutes applying to the Navy Department, Tennessee Valley Authority, and Boulder Dam 
clearly call for payment of the rates paid for similar work in the locality. The statute applying to the 
of the Mint calls for payment to workmen of ‘such wages as may be customary and reasonable 
to their respective stations and occupations,’’ while the statute covering the Government Printing Og 

rovides for the compensation of employees “‘at such rates of wages and salaries * * * as [the 
Printer] may deem for the interest of the Government and just to the persons employed.” The other 
statutes provide for payment at rates not exceeding those paid for similar work in the locality. Inthe case of 
The Panama Canal, for citizens of the United States up to 25 percent additional pay is permitted 
rates prevailing in the 48 States and District of Columbia. : 

The act covering the Post Office Department applies to the mechanical labor force including telephone snd 
switchboard operators employed in connection with the operation of public buildings under the jurisdiction 
of = Post Office Department and is to be used in emergency situations only; thus far no such situation bs 
arisen. 
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member or union representative.‘ Furthermore, public hearings are 
yually held (1) prior to rate determination, in order to afford the 
amployees an opportunity to introduce additional wage data or other 
factual material to be taken into consideration in the rate-determina- 
tion process, and (2) after a schedule has been determined, in order 
to hear appeals from proposed rates. 

The collective-bargaining process goes even farther in the matter of 
aployeee participation, consisting as it does of employee and agency 
representatives determining together mutually satisfactory rates. 


Changes Resulting from Economic Stabilization Policies 


The initiation of the national economic stabilization policy in the 
fall of 1942 had the effect of limiting the range of wage-rate fluctua- 
tion and entrusting the responsibility of wage-rate adjustments to 
the National War Labor Board. Federal agencies wishing to add 
employees in new types of positions or to open an establishment in 
anew locality could (1) make a survey of wage rates paid for the 
proposed occupations in private establishments in the locality and 
submit the proposed rates or rate schedule based on these rates to 
the National War Labor Board for approval, or (2) request a rate or 
rate schedule for the locality from the National War Labor Board. 
For many local areas the National War Labor Board already had a 
rate or schedule (based in numerous cases on comprehensive surveys 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) which had been developed 
to settle wage-adjustment cases for private companies. It was 
more efficient, therefore, for the Federal agencies first to request a 
rate or schedule from the Board, and then, if none was available, to 
make a wage survey for the area and submit the resulting rate or 
schedule to the Board for approval. The result in any event was to 
reduce the number of wage surveys which any given agency was 

uired to make. : 

Soon after the national economic stabilization policy was initiated, 
the National War Labor Board at various times delegated to certain 
Federal agencies the authority to determine wage rates for their un- 
classified positions, subject to national policy and general orders of 
the National War Labor Board, and to ultimate review by the Board 
om its own initiative.6 This delegation of authority did not change 
existing procedures. In effect, it merely limited the responsibility 
of the National War Labor Board to that of reviewing wage deter- 
minations instead of making them originally in areas where a rate 
orschedule had not yet been established. 

‘In addition to the purely local and purely national wage boards, there are boards with agency repre- 
‘ntatives from both the local establishment and the national headquarters. 

‘The term “unclassified” is used throughout the article to indicate mechanical and laboring positions 


for which wage rates are not established by statute or executive order. } 
‘The General Orders of the National War Labor Board delegating such authority to Federal agencies 


Were as follows: Nos. 14 and 37, War Department; No. 18, Navy Department; No. 19, Board of Governors, 
i the Federal Reserve System; No. 20, U. S. Employment Service; No. 21, Department of the Interior; 
No. 4, Department of Agriculture; No. 25A, Tennessee Valley Authority; No. 27, National Housing 

No. 28, Government Printing Office; No. 32, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; No. 33, 
‘ar Relocation Authority; No. 34, Department of Commerce, and No. 35, Federal Security Agency. 
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Development of Procedures in Individual Agencies 


WAGE-BOARD METHOD 


Although the first statute calling for the payment of prevailing 
wage rates to Federal employees covered only the navy yards, the 
determination of wage rates in accordance with the locally prevailing 
rates for comparable work was applied by the Navy Department tg 
all positions for which rates were not set by statute. Local w 
boards, composed of naval officers and civilian officials of the local 
naval establishment, were created and data were collected from private 
employers by letter or by personal interview. A national w, 
board, composed of naval officers, civilian officials of the Navy De 
partment, and public members (sometimes including union repre 
sentatives), sat as a review board to hear appeals from the rate 
schedules determined by the various local boards. 

The Navy Department now determines wage rates for unclassified 
positions, administratively, using, wherever available, wage schedule 
of the National War Labor Board and wage data collected by the 
War Department. If data are not available from these sourees, 
the Navy makes its own surveys. Almost half a million employees 
in the Navy Department have their wage rates determined in this 
way. Most of them work in the navy yards, but some manufacture 
clothing, work in laundries, or at other mechanical or laboring jobs, 

On July 28, 1868, borrowing from the experience of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, with the 
proval of the Secretary of War, applied to his division the pried 
of the determination of wage rates in accordance with the localiy pr 
vailing rates in private establishments, and established wage boards 
to carry out the principle. From time to time wage-board proce 
dures were applied to other divisions of the War Department— 
quartermaster, chemical warfare, medical, and one installation of the 
Coast Guard Artillery. Each of these divisions had its own local 
boards making surveys of wage rates in local areas. On September 23, 
1942, however. wage-rate determination was centralized for the Army 
Service Forces; in November 1943, except for certain types of oper 
tions, it was centralized for the entire War Department,’ and’ 
used for well over a third of a million positions. 

The method now used is a combination of wage-board and admin 
istrative procedures. Local wage boards, composed of representatives 
of each War Department establishment in the area,* collect wage 
information on approximately 50 occupations which are common 
the area but which are not necessarily the ones for which rates ate 
to be determined by the War Department. The purpose of thes 
is to ascertain the wage level for the area. On the basis of this} 
pay rates are set for each “grade” of work, jointly for the 
Service, Ground and Air Forces. The job content for work at 
grade then is determined independently by the three Forces. Hor 
ever, uniformity of rates for similar jobs is obtained through admins 
trative procedures. 

1? Prior to November 1943, wage rates for unclassified positions in the Army Air Forces were determined 
administratively. A national pay schedule was drawn up, showing seven different levels of skill, pay 
for each level, and a list of job titles included under each. An attempt was made to maintain conra 


between the ranges so established and those established for similar work by the Classification Act 


as amended. Ae 
* Representatives of Navy Department establishments in the area are also invited to - em Becsase 


of the different nature of its jobs, the Army Transport Service has its own wage boards. 
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The two main® Bureaus of the Department of the Treasury having 
unclassified positions—the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
Bureau of the Mint —utilize the wage-board method of determining 
prevailing wage rates. Formerly a wage board of three persons was 
composed of two Departmental representatives, the Director of 
Personnel and one other person, plus a member of the staff of either the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing or the Bureau of the Mint, depend- 
ing upon which Bureau had rates under consideration. Now, mem- 
bership in the wage board is made up entirely of Departmental repre- 
sentatives. Employees, unions, and Bureau representatives are given 
an opportunity to present information to the board, and the board 
slicits other wage data from private employers and other Govern- 
ment agencies in the respective local areas. Because of the similarity 
of many of the jobs at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to those 
at the Government Printing Office, the wage rates at the latter agency 
(see p. 1069 for method of determination) are in large part used by the 
former Bureau. As a matter of fact, Congress recognized the advis- 
ability of having identical rates for similar work at the two establish- 
ments ' by providing the Bureau of Engraving and Printing with 
funds to bring its wage rates up to the level at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Wage-board procedures are utilized also by The Panama Canal to 
determine the wage rates of its 20,000 employees. Wage boards on 
the Isthmus make surveys of local wage rates for the purpose of deter- 
mining the wage rates of employees who are natives of the Canal Zone, 
but for positions filled by persons from the 48 States or District of 
Columbia, wage boards base the rates upon those prevailing for com- 
parable jobs in the States, plus not more than 25 percent, as provided 
originally in the Panama Cana! Act (37 Stat. 560, approved August 24, 
il and in the most recent appropriation act (P. L. 352, 78th 

ng. ).? 

Until recently, the wage rates of vessel employees of the Commerce 
Department were established by a wage board, known as the Manning 

e Board, in accordance with rates paid by private steamship 
companies in the respective localities where veubel operations took 
However, with the transfer of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation and the Bureau of Lighthouses to the Coast Guard 
(formerly under the Treasury, now under the Navy Department), 
and the transfer of the Bureau of Fisheries to the Department of the 
Interior, the Manning Scale Board was dissolved. The wage rates of 
the approximately 425 vessel employees remaining in the Commerce 
Department under the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as well as of the 
vessel employees transferred to the Coast Guard, are now determined 
administratively. 

Joint wage determination.—An attempt at joint wage determination 
was made recently by the War, Navy, Commerce, and Interior De- 
partments when in December 1943 the Civil Service Commission 

ered a decision exempting lithographic trades from the provisions 

y ite Procurement Division has approximately 100 unclassified positions, but is not discussed here. 
mete two Bureaus have a total of over 3,500 unclassified positions. c 
D581 et seer , Treasury Department, 1927, 69th Congress, Ist session, November 27-December 27, 1925, 
"The wage board serving The Panama Canal also serves all other Federal agencies having mechanical 


tad laboring positions on the Isthmus, including the Panama Railroad Company, a Government corpora 
ton with 5,860 employees. 
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of the Classification Act of 1923 as amended. A subcommittee of the 
joint wage board, composed of representatives of the various agencies 
and bureaus proto 5 collected wage data for lithographie occupa. 
tions in the Washington, D. C., area; the suggested wage schedule was 
approved and put into effect by the various agencies. 

The use of joint wage boards by all agencies operating in a given 
area is common outside the continental limits of the United States, 
and since the war, these boards also serve other countries in the United 








Nations group in some areas. bet 
in t 

WAGE-BOARD OR ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION Pri 

rate 

Wage rates for the more than 3,000 unclassified positions in the mai 
Department of the Interior are determined in a number of instances my 


by wos boards (with administrative approval), and in other instances 
by ministrative action. The wage boards (which have beep min 
formed for the Boulder Dam, Columbia Basin, Central Valley, Val 








Parker Dam Power, Boulder City Experiment Station, and certam yeal 
other projects) usually have both local and Washington representa- thre 
tion and are composed of persons familiar with the jobs to be per- on 


formed, such as engineers and personnel classification specialists, prev 
who are appointed by the Secretary on the advice of the special ad- for 
viser on labor relations. The wage boards collect wage data in the law. 
local areas and submit the suggested schedules to the Washington for ¢ 


office for review and approval by the Secretary. Because most of an 
the projects having unclassified positions are construction projects, wee 
extensive use is made, at the review stage, of wage rates determined # Ce 
by the Secretary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act (46 Stat. 1494, Ra 


as amended), which requires payment of prevailing wage rates by 
contractors on Federal construction and repair projects in excess of 
$2,000. Consideration is also given to these wage rates in making 
rate determinations by administrative action. No formalized ad- 
ministrative procedures exist for appeal from any given rate or 
schedule of rates determined either administratively or by the local 
wage boards, but appeals are heard by the special adviser on labor 
problems. 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


The Public Buildings Administration of the Federal Works Agency 
is required, under the provisions of each appropriation act since the 
one approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 432), to pay its operating 
force for public buildings outside the District of Columbia wage 
rates not “‘in excess of the rates current at the time and in the place 
where such services are employed.” The Public Buildings Adminis 
tration determines these rates administratively and in so doing 
follows the principle of matching as closely as possible the per annum 
rates established by statute for comparable work in the District of 
Columbia. The PBA positions for which rates are determined it 
this way now number about 900 and include assistant custodians, 
janitors, watchmen, laborers, and charwomen; engineers, firemel, 
elevator conductors, coal passers, electricians, dynamo tender, 
lampists, and wiremen; carpenters, plumbers, steamfitters, m 
ists, and painters. 
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COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING METHOD 


The collective-bargaining process is used to determine wage rates 
of unclassified positions in only two Federal agencies: the Government 
Printing Office and the Tennessee Valley Authority. For the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, rates in occupations having 10 or more employees 
(printers, pressmen, bookbinders, electrotypers, photoengravers, ster- 
eotypers, carpenters, and electricians) are determined by a conference 
between the Public Printer and committees representing the employees 
in the trades affected, subject to approval by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. If agreement cannot be reached in the conference, the 
rates are determined by the Joint Committee on Printing. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 employees have their wage rates determined in this 


way. 

Bellective bargaining has been most fully developed in the deter- 
mination of wage rates for the 14,000 employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority."* Representatives of the Authority meet once a 
year with ees of the various employee unions, operating 
through a Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor.Council, and agree 
on wage rates or changes in wage rates in accordance with those 
prevailing for comparable work in the area, which shall be effective 
for the following year. In case agreement cannot be reached, the 
law requires that the question be submitted to the Secretary of Labor 
for decision. 





8 The Inland Waterways Corporation, whose capital stock was provided by the Federal Government 
but whose employees are paid from operating revenues and are not regular Federal employees, also utilizes 
cllective bargaining to determine wage rates. 

4 Collective bargaining is also usea in the annual conference to settle other problems of mutual concern to 
labor and management, such as hours, working conditions, and procedures for handling grievances and 
jurisdictional disputes. 
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Retail Prices of Food in Augusi 1944 


THE average retail prices of foods in 56 large cities combined, on 
August 15, 1944, compared with earlier dates, are shown in the following 
table. Effective with this issue, the Bureau is discontinuing the 
former practice of publishing preliminary data on foods and revising 
the figures in the following issue. A detailed report will contain 
final figures for the third month preceding the publication date. As 
the food indexes for August were published in the October issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, they are not repeated here. The Decem- 
ber issue will include complete data for September and important 
preceding periods. 


Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' August 1944, Compared 
with Earlier Months 





| 
1944 |} 1943 | 1941 | 16 





Article | 
| Aug. 15 July 18 | Aug. 17 

















| 

| . 

} 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SES Saami 64.6 64.8] 61.7 | 41.4 35.8 
Macaroni._............- 15.8 15.7} 156] 138 140 
Wheat cereal 2_ 23. 2 23.0 23.4 | 23.5 42 
Corn flakes - - - 6.5 6.6 6.7 | 7.1 7.0 
Corn meal 6.3 6.3 | 5.8 | 4.2 40 
| aT 12.9 12.8 12.8 | 7.9 15 
Rolled oats _------_- 9.9 9.8 86| 7.1 i 
Flour, pancake ?___......-- 12.2 12.1 10.5 | (i) @ 

Bakery products: | 
ee ‘ 8.8 8.8 8.9 | 7.8 7.8 
Bread, whole-wheat Aoeennieiadaal = 9.6 9.7 9.8 8.7 as 
STE cicabscinsescewsssaielouhd -| 9.9 9.9 10. 1 9.0 9.2 
CO ESTER ES ial 28.1 28.4 28.1 25.1 ® 
ETRE do----| 19.0 18.9 18.4 15.0 148 

Meats: } 

Beef: | 
RE Sa eee ae ee 41.2 41.6 41.6 38.6 36.4 
8 ER MT ; 33.1 33.4 33.7 31.5 Bo 
inns cbiniadicwiiendaneebuiiied do.... 28.7 28.8 29.1 25.2 25 
5. St RRS ese ' a 31.0 31.3 30.8 Q) @ 
ke RT pines 37.2 37.3 36. 1 (4) ® 

' ce OES ME ET EM Be as | “Ss 27.7 27.9 28.3 ® ® 

eal: 
EA ee ee = 45.2 45.1 45.5 45.2 25 

7 Reest, boned and rolled ?__._........- ae 35.0 35.0 34.6 (8) @® 

ork: 
| A 2 ees a 37.3 37.3 38.0 29.1 30.9 
Bacon, sliced_...-- POR BES -----40..-.| 40.9 | 41.1 42.2 30.1 wO4 
Ham, sliced__...... sinjuentael 50. 4 50.9 52.6 45.1 | 46.4 
Ham, whole._....._- HESS” “SH 35.3 35.5 36.1 26.2 74 
SE incacshnsebs eS 52 do....| 22.1 22.2 23.0 16.7 154 
a eae TS et do-- 21.9 22.0 22.2 @) ® 
EAE ODE TEE do...- 38.1 38.0 38.4 (3) ® 
sal nts ca eenpaactincialinveel Dinat 34.1 34.1 34.4 ® | @ 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Article 
Mests—Continued. | 
Lamb: | 
Tl Lccaydéttiductiossnochbnceboctel do....| 
Rib chops. ..---.- ne do. ---| 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. --.-........- pound -_| 
Fish (fresh, frozen) | 
Salmon, pink __.....--- -| 
SE Ao dnecccosnenensece nonetuell do....| 
Dairy products: 
Re ee a 
Milk, fresh (delivered) Sell 
Milk, fresh (store)... .........-..--.-- ores BOnac< 
IDE, 0. ccncecenstacce 1444-02. can. 
: Eggs, fresh...-.-- ithiavabinpenwinabdl dozen -- 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
a pound.. 
TL, <uchisnmansnpemceuneeet-atiee | ae 
EA Leak Li ecucugencepitenenestil dozen... 
EE acadapcsuchoesapeoepoouqeedl each. 
Fresh vegetables: 
ID, b beocumanhe gece pound... 
Cabbage - - - do... 
Pi thhcdinehadidadabbnnaptiodeed bunch- 
Lettuce._......- sauesti<easusenthiadl head_ 
TE Miccacdddbnqudcueubotcetun pound _. 
ee 15 pounds... 
Spinach.........- soonnpadinconnannes 
UIIRNGE.s + «wi scndscoetdcnenddeed do.... 
th a ae 
Canned fruits: 
Posehes................--------No. 2 can..| 
ES ucaneesennginancocercagpeseabnal 
Grapefruit juice _...............-. No. 2 can-.| 
Canned vegetables: 
i ETT Pere Tee 
 Resitndeed scickuaieGustbaeal do. 
Tomatoes. -...... bhbowdogdqndbhitepobt , we 
Soup, vegetable 2_...............- 11-0z. can-- 
ENen PUUMNGS. . ..............-2- pound. 
Dried vegetables: } 
al A ST I AC do....| 


Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?- _ounce -_| 


Be : | 
Coffee. thal Sevbuddemaddabbsgesaunde pound _- 





Shortening other than lard— | 
(eS Se 
In other containers A 
Salad dressing.................---- 
i AN AS 
| ae 
Oil, cooking or salad ? 
Sugar and sweets: 





pound._| 
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' Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 


Not included in index. 
‘First priced, February 1943. 
‘Not priced 


‘Composite price not computed. 
‘First priced, October 1941. 
1 Revised. 
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Cost of Living of Worker’s Family in Bogota, Colombia, 
1939-44 ' 


THE monthly cost of living of a worker’s family of 5 in Bogoté, 
Colombia, increased from 44.15 pesos? in February 1939 to 56.93 pesos 
in February 1944, and to 64.48 pesos by July 1944. In the 5-year 
period, from February 1939 to July 1944, the increase amounted to 
46.1 percent. Taking prices of February 1937 as a base, the index 
rose from 119.3 in February 1939 to 153.9 in February 1944 and to 
175.3 in June. A slight drop in prices, characteristic of July in the 
years 1938-42, occurred in July 1944; the index at the latter date 
stood at 174.2. 

The monthly cost of living in each February and June from 1939 to 
1944 inclusive and in July 1944 is given in the following table, for five 
main categories—foods, housing, fuel, clothing, and other articles. 
Prices for the study were taken monthly by employees of the Office of 
the Comptroller General of the Republic (Contraloria General de la 
Repiblica) on 36 items. Twenty-five of these items were foods, 4 
were clothing, 3 were fuels, 1 was housing, and the remaining 3 were 
soap, newspapers, and transportation. The basis for this system was 
worked out in 1936 by employees of the Comptroller’s Office who made 
a detailed study of the living and buying habits, first of 85 families and 
later of 750 families, in various labor districts of Bogoté. Eventually 
225 records were selected, and from these the quality and quantity of 
the 36 articles were established. The index was based on prices taken 
daily in February 1937, on all the items in the districts in which the 
seidhes were first made. Half of the laborers canvassed received in 
1936 less than 1.00 peso per day. The average family had 5.2 men- 
bers and lived in a single room. 

Total cost of living declined 6.5 percent between February 1939 and 
February 1941; in the same period, cost of food declined 10.5 percent. 
Between June 1939 and June 1941, the declines in price were less—2.0 
percent for total cost and 5.5 percent for food. In June 1944, total 
cost was 52.8 percent higher than in June 1941, and food prices were 
66.2 percent higher. By July 1944, total cost had risen 46.1 percent 
above cost in Perens 1939, and food had risen 54.2 percent. Both 
housing and fuel costs dropped in 1940, rose in 1941, dropped again in 
1942 and rose, with slight variations, thereafter. Clothing, on the 
other hand, rose in price steadily until June 1944, except for one drop 
in June 1939. In July 1944, clothing costs were 45.3 percent higher 
than in February 1939. 

1 Data are from reports of H. Theodore Hoffman, junior economic analyst, United States Embassy at 
Bogota, September 7, 1944 (No. 367), April 24, 1944 (No. 146), April 3, 1944 (No. 125), May 19, 1943 (No. 233), 
and August 12, 1942 (No. 1056), and September 14, 1942 (No. 1095); El Costo de la Vida Obrera en America, 
Unién Panameri Oficina de Informacién Obrera & , Washington, 1943; Anales de Economia y 
Estadistica, Revista de la Contralorfa de la Reptiblica Colombia, [Bogot&?], June 20, 1942. 


P ee verage exchange rate of peso in 1939= 57.06 cents; in 1941=57.0 cents; in 1942=57.05 cents; and in 1943-4= 
7.3 cents. 
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1939-July 1944 
[February 1937= 100] 


‘ Money Cost, and Indexes of Cost of Living of Worker’s Family of Five, in Bogoté, Co- 
bia, lombia, February 
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Wholesale Prices in September 1944 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity prices at the 
primary market ' level rose 0.1 percent in September 1944 to 104.0 
—_ of the 1926 average. Substantial increases in prices for 
ivestock and eggs, and for cotton goods under the Stabilization 
Extension Act of 1944, accounted for most of the advance. During 
the 12 months ended in September 1944 the index rose nearly 1 per- 
cent to a point 38.7 percent over the relatively low pre-war level of 
August 1939. 

The fluctuations in the group indexes were slight during September. 
Two increases were recorded, 0.8 percent for textile products and 0.1 
percent for farm products. Foods led the declines with a drop of 
0.6 percent, chemicals and allied products decreased 0.4 percent, and 
fuel and lighting materials fell 0.2 percent. The indexes for the 
hides and leather products, metals and metal products, building 
materials, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities 
groups remained unchanged at the August level. 

Average prices for raw materials rose 0.1 percent during the month, 
reflecting the increase in livestock, and poultry and egg markets. 
Semimanufactured commodities rose 0.6 percent largely as a result 
of higher prices for cotton yarns. Prices for manufactured produets 
averaged the same as in August. 

Led by an increase of 1.8 percent in quotations for livestock and 
poultry, average prices for farm products at the primary market level 
rose 0.1 percent during the month. Prices for steers increased about 
2 percent; for cows, over 5 percent; and for calves, more than 6 percent. 
In addition, live poultry prices in New York rose nearly 9 percent. 
A seasonal increase of more than 8 percent was reported for eggs. 
Wheat, hay, tobacco, flaxseed, fresh milk in the Chicago market, 
dried beans, and oranges also increased. Average prices for grains 
declined 0.7 percent in September with lower prices for oats, rye and 
corn more than offsetting the higher quotations for wheat and barley. 
Quotations for most fresh fruits and vegetables, such as apples, lemons, 
onions, and potatoes were lower than in August, and a decrease of 
over 2 percent occurred in South American wool prices. 

A decline of 5.6 percent in average prices for fruits and vegetables 
in wholesale markets caused average prices for foods to drop 0.6 per 
cent during September. Rye flour and oatmeal declined more than 
9 percent. Granulated sugar in the New York market dropped 18 
percent as a result of the adjustment by OPA in the ceiling order 


1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
“first commercial transaction.” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution 
points. , 
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ghich lowered the price 10 points in 10 Northeastern States and 
mised the price 5 pomts in the remainder of the country. A few im- 

tant foods, in addition to eggs, advanced during the month. Quo- 
iations for flour were up nearly 1 percent and higher prices were also 
reported for canned peaches and pears, raisins, cured pork, and raw 


Th the hides and leather products group a further decline occurred 
in prices for goatskins, while an increase of over 3 percent reversed 
the previous downward movement in prices of sheepskins. 

Prices for cotton textiles at the primary market level continued to 
rise, reflecting the influence of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. 
An increase of 2.4 percent for cotton goods resulted in an 0.8 percent 
increase in the index for the textile products group—the highest level 
snce the summer of 1926. Prices for cotton knitting yarns ranged 
from 6 to 10 percent higher, and for weaving yarns about 8 to 14 per- 
cent higher than in August. Cotton twine, men’s and boys’ under- 
wear, drillings, and sheetings also advanced. 

Lower prices for gasoline at mid-continent and Pennsylvania 
refineries, together with decreased realizations for gas, brought the 
index for fuel and lighting materials down 0.2 percent. Slight in- 
creases were reported for bituminous coal prices in some areas, and 
for realized prices on electricity. 

There were a few changes in metals and metal eee markets 
during September, although the index remained unchanged from the 
level of the preceding month. Scrap steel declined as mills were 
reluctant to accumulate inventories and buying became very selective. 
Mercury prices continued to rise as demand increased and production 
dropped off. Minor price increases were reported for gray iron cast- 
ings and for a few agricultural machines. 

a the building materials group, lower prices for most types of 





West Coast lumber offset fractionally higher prices for yellow pine 
lumber, common building brick, cement, prepared roofing, rosin, and 
turpentine, and the group index remained steady at the August level. 

The decrease of 0.4 percent in average prices for chemicals and allied 
products resulted from lower quotations for ground bone and for 
nitrocellulose, glycerine and formaldehyde, reflecting increased effi- 
cency of production. Prices were higher for stearic acid and for 
mixed fertilizer in some sections of the South. 

No changes were reported in prices for furniture or furnishings and 
the group index remained unchanged at 104.4 percent of the 1926 
average. 

Prices for most agricultural products, except grains and dairy prod- 
ucts, were lower than a year ago, while prices for many industrial 
commodities, except hides and leather products, were slightly higher 
than for September 1943. The increases in industrial commodity 
prices were largely the result of Government action in raising ceiling 

ces to stinmelota production or to allow for increased costs of manu- 

ture and higher taxes. During the year ended in September 
average prices for-foods declined 0.8 percent and for farm products 
03 percent. Hides and leather products decreased 1.5 percent. 
Since September 1943, metals and metal products increased 0.1 per 
cent; miscellaneous commodities, 0.6 percent; textile products, 1.7 
percent; housefurnishing goods, 1.8 percent; fuel and lighting mate- 
8141124412 
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rials, 2.5 percent; building materials, 3.1 percent; and chemicals and 
allied products, 4.6 percent. 

When grouped into the broad classifications of raw materials, sem). 
manufactured articles, and manufactured products, the nearly 9 
price series included in the Bureau’s index showed increases of (4 
percent, 1.9 percent, and 1 percent, respectively, over the 12-month 
period ended in September. 

Prices for nearly all commodities were higher than at the outbreak 
of the war in September 1939. Among the outstanding increases wer 
101 percent for farm products, the result of advances of more than 136 
percent for grains, and more than 90 percent for livestock and othe 
farm products, including cotton, tobacco, eggs, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables. Average prices for foods were 55 percent higher than 
before the war, led by increases of almost 100 percent for fruits and 
vegetables, 63 percent for dairy products, 44 percent for meats, and 
31 percent for cereal products. Except in a few instances, the 
increases in industrial commodity markets have been less sever, 
Largely because of greatly increased excise taxes on alochol, prices for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals rose about 182 percent. Industrial fats 
and oils in September were 151 percent higher than in the late summe 
of 1939. Cattle feed prices advanced 133 percent, cotton goods 8] 
percent, and lumber about 71 percent. 

Percentage comparisons of the September 1944 level of wholesale 












prices with August 1944, September 1943, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commoditia, 
September 1944, Compared with August 1944, September 1943 and August 1939 





























[1926= 100] 

" | Percent! g,, Percent | Percent 
Group and subgroup | mo —_ Ye | — a of 
| change | change | ace 

_————— — ——— ee — | } | 
All commodities _.| 1040} 103.9) +0.1 | 103.1) 40.9] 75.0) +a? 
Farm products... : | 122.7 322.6} +.1| 123.1] —.3| 61.0) +m 
NE ein tachiii --| 121.7] 1225) —.7] 1197] +1.7| 515) +m 
Livestock and poultry | 127.6] 125.4] +1.8| 130.2] —20/ 66.0) +88 
Other farm products. . .........-...-.--- | 119.2) 12.0) —.7) 188) +.3| 60.1 | Hal 
a ee eee _| 104.2| 1048} —.6| 105.0) —.8| 67.2/ $4 
Dairy produets...........-...---..--.-.. | 0.7] M05) +.2) 1089) +1.7| 67.9 | a 
Cereal products. ...-. ‘on 04.4 94.32, +.1 94.4 0 71.9) +i 
Fruits and vegetables. - ----| 115.9] 1228] —5.6 116.7 —.7| 585) +l 
Meats._.. - ii : --| 106.0] 105.9) +.1 106.0 0 73.7 | +t 
Other foods...--- —--2---- 95.5| 941) +1.5| 99.0] —3.5| 603) +8 
Hides and leather products__. 116.0 116.0 | o | 117.8] —25 02.7 +3! 
+ ee 126.3} 126.3} 0 | 12.4) —.1| 1008} {! 
ides and skins_- aes 106.1 | 105.7 +.4] 116.0] —85| 77.2) 
oo \-pen pepemaenceaioes io) ot ae Bs 5 ae 84.0 | +m 
Other leather products...................| 15.2 | m3 | 0 115.2 0 97.1 | +i 
| a 
Textile products... _. 9.2] 98.4) 4.8] 97.5] 41.7] 678) 44 
Clothing---_....--- 107.0 | 107.0 0 | 107.0 0 81.5 + 
Cotton goods...............-...-.-----.-.| 87] 115.9] +24] 29] +4651 65.5 | : 
Hoisery and underwear--._.......-..-- ‘ 70.8} 70.6) +.3 | 70. 5 +.4 61.8 +i! 
SE Misiadictesuesccnseespstet 30.3} 30.3| 0 30.3 0 2.5) di 
SS earCOre: ereeeapete () ee ee Oe een ed 
Woolen and worsted goods. 112.9 112.9 | 0 |; 1125 +.4 75.5 | +i 
Other textile products__---- 100.9! 100.5 +.4 98.71 +2.2| 63.71 Hie 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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fuste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
September 
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1944, Compared with August 1944, September 1943 and August 1939—Con. 









































[1926= 100] 
| oo Percent 
Group and subgroup rm Ang. of 
| change 
| 
Poel and lighting materials. camel 83.0 4 ; 72.6 | +143 
Anthracite .-...-......- semiembinbedh 95.4 4 , 72.1 +32. 3 
Bituminous =e icine a . q 96.0 | +25.6 
Coke Sores s catan Seon 130.7 ’ : 104.2 +4 
Electricity Ltamnecnenannps QC) | " same 75.8 |. 
Sn csckcnaes (1) .0 aa 3 awe 
Petroleum and products. 63.8 .9 +.9 51.7 | +23.4 
Metals and metal products __- 103.8 | .8 0 8.7) +.1] 982) 411.4 
Agricultural implements. 97.5 5 0 9%. 9 +.6 93.5 +4.3 
Farm —~ eile 98.6 | . 6 0 98. 1 +.5 94.7 +4.1 
Iron and steel _- i. 2 | 1] +.1 7.1 +.1 95. 1 +2.2 
Motor vehicles 112.8 | 2.8 | 0 .8 0 92.5 +21.9 
Nonferrous metals ; 85.8 | .8 0 0 —.2 74.6 +15.0 
Plumbing and heating__- 92.4 4) 0 .2) +2.4 79.3) +165 
Building materials___ 116.0 9} 0 5] +3.1 89.6 | +29.5 
Brick and tile. ___- one 101.5 Le } +.8 .0 +2.5 90. 5 +12.2 
eel : aa -4 | +.5 93.6 | +3.5 91.3 +6. 1 
Lumber. neem 154.0 4.4) —.3 a +5.4 90. 1 +70.9 
Paint and paint materials 105. 5 5. 5 0 2.6 +2.8 82.1 +28. 5 
Plumbing and heating_. 92.4 92. 4 0 . 2 +2.4 79.3 +16.5 
Structural steel __ 107.3 7.3 0 7.3 0 107.3 0 
Other building materials... | 103.3 3. 2 +.1 2.0 +1.3 89.5 +15. 4 
| | 
Chemicals and allied products. } 104.9 3} —.4 .3 | +4.6 74.2) +41.4 
Chemicals 96.0 oe) =e 55] —.5| 83.8] +146 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_ 217.2 1 —1.3 5.2 | +31.5 77.1 | +181.7 
Fertilizer materials___-_..- 81.2 .2 0 6 +.7 65.5 | +240 
Mixed fertilizers rel 86. 6 . 6 0 5.1 +.6 73.1 +18.5 
Oils and fats_. _- 102.0 .0 0 2.0 0 40.6 | +151.2 
Housefurnishing goods _- 104.4 .4 0 2.6 +1.8 85.6 +22.0 
Fornishings __ - 107.4 7.4° 0 7.1 +.3 90.0 +19.3 
Furniture 101.4 4] 0 1 +3.4 81.1 +25. 0 
Miscellaneo 93.6 6] 0 0] +.6] 7331 +97.7 
Automobile tires and tubes 73.0 co oe 0 0 60.5 | +20.7 
Cattle feed - 159. 6 . 6 0 .6 0 68.4 | +133.3 
Paper and pulp_. ah 107.2 .2 0 5.6) +15 80.0; +34.0 
Rubber, crude. -__-........ 46.2 2 | 0 3. 2 0 34.9 +32. 4 
Other miscellaneous... -_. 97.0 .9 +.1 1.3) +.7 81.3] +19.3 
Raw materials. 112.8 .7 +.1 2.4 +.4 66.5 +69. 6 
Semimanufactured articles...._.______- 94.7 ‘3 +.6 .9| +1.9 74.5] +27.1 
Manufactured products__................. 100. 9 .9 0 9.9 +1.0 79.1 +27.6 
Ml commodities other than farm products-- 99.7 Lv 0 6) +11 77.9 | +28.0 
4 commodities other than farm n products: 
foods wenbneiiths 98.6 6 0 -2 +1.4 80.1 +23.1 














‘Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from September 1943 to 
September 1944, are shown in table 2. 


Tas Le 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 



































[1926 = 100] 
Hides Fuel i Chem- | 
nn and | Tex- | and a Build- | icals Pe Mis- | All 
Year and month | prod- | Foods; leath-| tile | light-| meray; img | and | nish. | cel | com 
| wets er prod- | ing mate- | allied : lane- | modi- 
| s es prod- roto inj ;— 
| | prod- | ucts | mate- ucts | rials | prod- | pe ous | ties 
| ucts | rials | | ucts 
| | 
1926 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} jon9 
1929 _ . 104.9} 99.9) 109.1] 90.4 100. 5 95. 4 94.0 | 94.3 | 82.6 95.3 
1932. |} 48.2] 610 72.9 54.9 80.2 714 73.9 | 75.1) 64.4 64.8 
1933 51.4); 68.5) 80.9 64.8 | 79.8 77.0 72. 1 75.8 | 62.5} 65.9 
1936 _ 80.9 82.1; 95.4 | 71.5 87.0 86.7 78.7 81.7 | 70. 5 8 
1937. 86.4 | 85.5 104.6 | 76.3 95.7 | 95.2) 826] 89.7 | 7.8) S68 
1938_. 68.5 | 73.6| 928] 66.7] 765] 95.7] 90.3] 77.0] 86.8] 72.3 | 7&6 
1939. | 65.3] 70.4] 95.6] 697] 73.1 94.4} 90.5] 76.0] 86.3| 748! mm 
1940. 67.7 71.3 | 100.8) 73.8 71.7 95.8 V4.8 | 77.0 88.5 77.3) 6 
1941. 2.4 82.7 | 108.3) 84.8 76.2| 99.4 / 103.2) 84.6 ; 94. 3 82.0 87.3 
1942 105.9 99. 6 117.7} 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 97.1 |} 102.4 89.7 | Re 
1943 122.6 | 106.6 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 | 100.3 | 102.7 92.2) M1 
| | | 
oe > ee ie ee 
September 123.1 | 105.0 | 117.8 | 97.5] 81.0 | 108.7 | 1125 | 100.3 | 102.6 | 93.0| 10n4 
October 122.2 | 105.1 | 117.8 | 97.6 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.7 | 100.4 | 102.6 93.1] Ie 
November 121.4 | 105.8 116.5 | 97.7 81.2 | 103.8 | 113.1 100.3 | 102.8 | 93.2 102.9 
December | 121.8 | 105.6 117.0 97.7 82.1 103.8 | 113.4 | 100.4 | 102.8 | 93.3 103.2 
os | i | | | | 
ane Pah e l 
January | 121.8 104.9} 117.2} 97.7] 823 103.7 | 113.5 100.4 | 104.5 | 93.2] 1033 
February | 122.5 | 104.5 | 116.9] 97.7] 83.1 | 103.7 | 113.6 | 100.4 | 104.2 | 93.4] 1086 
March a | 123.6 | 104.6 | 116.9 97.8 83.0 | 103.7 | 114.2 100.4 | 104.3 | 93.5; 168 
April 123.2 | 104.9 | 116.9 97.8 83.0 | 103.7 | 115.2 | 105.4 } 104.3 93.5 103.9 
May... 122.9 | 105.0} 117.0 | 97.8] 83.2] 103.7! 115.7 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 93.5] 1060 
June 125.0 | 106.5 | 116.4 97.8 83.3 | 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.2 | 1043) 93.5 | 104.3 
July a | 124.1 | 105.8 | 116.2} 98.0} 83.2} 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.3 | 104.3] 93.6] 1041 
August . es , | 104.8 | 116.0 | 98.4 83. 2 103.8 | 116.0 | 105.3 | 104.4 | 93.6 108.9 
September -_.......-.- | 122.7 | 104.2 116.0 99.2 83.0 103.8 | 116.0 | 104.9 | 104.4 93.6 | 104.0 








The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘“‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘“ Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 8 and 9 of Bulletin No. 736—Wholesale 
Prices, July to December 1942. 
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TaBLE 3.— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
































[1926 = 100] 

All ~ 

Semiman- | Manufac- | commodi- | CO™modi- 

Year and month a... me ufactured tured ties other pk nad 

articles products | than farm products 

products and foods 
100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 
55. 1 59. 3 70.3 68. 3 70. 2 
56. 5 65.4 - 70.5 69.0 71.2 
79.9 75.9 82.0 80.7 e 79.6 
$4.8 85. 3 87.2 86. 2 85.3 
72.0 75.4 82.2 80. 6 81.7 
70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 8.3 
71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
83.5 86.9 89.1 88. 3 89.0 
100. 6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 95. 5 
112.1 92.9 100. 1 98.7 96.9 
112.4 92.9 99.9 98.6 97.2 
111.9 92.9 100. 0 98.7 97.3 
111.3 92.9 100. 2 98.8 97.4 
EOE ES EE TS) EE 8 ee 112.1 93. 1 100. 2 99.0 97.6 
112.2 93. 2 100. 2 99. 1 97.8 
112.8 | 93.4 100. 4 99.3 98.0 
113.4 | 93.7 | 100. 5 99.3 98. 1 
113. 2 | 93.6 100.8 99.6 98.4 
113.0 93.7 100.9 99.7 98.5 
114.2 93.8 100.9 99. 6 98. 5 
113. 6 | 93.9 100.9 99. 6 98. 5 
112.7 94.1 100.9 99.7 98. 6 
112.8 | 94.7 100.9 99.7 98. 6 

Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during 
August and September 1944 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
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Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, August 
September 1944 
[1926 = 100] 
‘ Isept. sept sent. Sept.|Sept. 
Commodity group | 30 B 16 9 3 
.8| 122.1) 122.2) 122.0 
3} 103.8] 103.9] 104.1 
5) 116.6) 116.5) 116.5 
| 98.3) 98.2) 98.1 
I — 83.7 
103.9 103.8) 103.8 
116. 1| 116.0] 116.0 
104.9} 104.9) 104. 9) 
106.1) 106.1) 106.1 
—_ 93.3) 93.3 
112.8) 112.8] 112.7 
94.1) 94.1) 94.1 
101.1) 101.1) 101.1 
99.6, 99.6 99.6 
98. | m5 98.7 
' 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, August 1944 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in August, 62 quit,7 
were discharged, 5 were laid off, and 4 left to enter the armed forces, 
This separation rate of 78 per 1,000 was not fully compensated for by 
hires, since the accession rate was 62 per 1,000, just enough to replace 
the quits. 

The quit rate, while considerably above the July rate of 50 per 1,000 
employees, was nevertheless at approximately the same level as ip 
August 1943. As then, the high rate of quits was due in no smal 
part to the return to school of teachers and students. These people 
accepted employment for the summer to help the war effort with the 
understanding it would end as schools reopened. 

Although the over-all lay-off rate for all manufacturing industries 
combined amounts to 5 per 1,000, the same as in the preceding 3 months, 
about a third of the manufacturing groups reported increases. The 
largest was reported by the transportation-equipment group and 
reflected further cutbacks in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries, 
The rate for this group was 11 per 1,000 compared with 6 per 1,00 
in July. 

Unlike the trend evidenced by each of the major manufacturing 
groups, the separation rates in the metal- and anthracite-mining 
industries declined. The rate for bituminous-coal mining, however, 
increased from 41 to 44 per 1,000. The rate in metal mining andi 
anthracite mining declined, while that in bituminous-coal mining 
increased from 1 to 4 per 1,000. 

The total separation rate for women in all manufacturing was % 
per 1,000 as against 67 for men. The quit rate for women was 80 per 
1,000 while that for men was 50. The accession rates for both woma 
and men closely paralleled the quit rates. 
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Labor Turnover 


tute 1.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 









































ndustries | 
——— l 
: | Feb- | | | Sep- | No- | De- 
Css of turnover and Janu, ru- |March| April) May | June | July a. tem- —_ vem- | cem- 
year | 8FY | ary | ae ber | "© | ber | ber 
— | Se Rant j a ee ee 
separation: } | | | 
a -.------| 67| 66| 7.4| @8| 72) 71] 66 20] ey Ae =e SS eis 
Ri ackintiwd | 7.1] 721) 7.7] 75) 67] 7.1] 76] 83] 81| 70] 64) 66 
1939. 3.2 oat 3.1 3. 5 | 3.5 | od 3.3 3.0 | 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
it: 
eu... 4.6 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.3 5.4 5.0 | 26.2 | saedioesnadadvensiunanes 
1943_- 4.5 4.7 | 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 | 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
ii énxennse 9 6) .8 .8 » x PY i 8; Lil 9 8 F 
Discharge | | | 
1944. . * .6 7 .6 .6 . oh © de A ee a Aladaiibedads 
1943... 5 .5 5 6 .6 e + .6 .6 .6 -6 
aaa od 1 1 ot 1 1 oa ot me -2 -2 
Lay-off:* 
1944... -8 .8 .9 .6 5 5 5 = ee ae oe ‘ ati 
1943... 7 5 .5 .6 5 .5 -5 5 5 5 on 1.0 
1030..... 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 
Military and miscel-_ 
laneous: 
1944... . .6 .6 .8 ot on 5 -4 2.4 tei minh begin 
1943... 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 8 .8 8 me 7 6 6 
Accession : 
1944....- --| 6.5 5.5 5.8 | 5.5 6.4 7.6 Jia tS a Se 
1943... ° -| 83 7.9 8.3 | 7.4] 7.2] 8.4 7.8 7.61 7.7 7.2 6.6 5.2 
cn sececonce | 42] 31] 33 2.9 | 3.3| 3.9] “2 5.1 62) 59/41] 28 
| ! 

















iMonth-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely comparable 
tthose shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
atire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
moth. In addition, labor-turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay “roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so exten- 
sive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey: proportionately fewer small plants are included— 
™ and publishing and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 
‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
an — separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 

ts. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,’ August 1944 



























































- | Military 
Total sep- : | Dicer " :- | Total ac- 
aration | Quit Discharge| Lay-off bad cession 
Industry | 
Aug.| \July Aug.| July | | Aug. lyuly Aug.| lsuty Aug.|July | Aug.|July 
19442) 1944/1944} ude toad) 1944 1944 | 19442) 1944 | 19442) 1944 |19442) 1944 
Manufacturing | | | | # 
Ordnance... 9.0} 6.8} 7.0) 5.0) 1.1] 0.9} 0.5) 05) 04) 0.4) 7.8) 7.7 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and | | | } | 
equipment 3____ 6.9) 6.4] 5.2] 3.9) .8 .7) .6 .4) 43] oA}... 3 
Ammunition, except forsmallarms?.| 10.7) 7.8} 8.5} 5.9 1.3) 1.0) .5| .5] .4)  .4)--22_]-2--. 
Tanks | 8.5} 7.2} 6.5) 56] 1.1) .9} .6| 3} 3) .4) 2... 
Sighting: and fire-control ‘equip- | | | | | 
oS OLY Spee ited 4.5] 3.1) 3.2) 1.8) .7] .4) 3) 25) 23) ay. 
| 
lton and steel and their products..._.| 6.0] 5.0} 47) 3.6) .5| .5| .4| .5| .4] .4| 50] 5.0 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and | | 
rolling mills... ____- 4.1} 3.4) 3.5) 27) .2) .2) .1} wa) 13) 44) 8.5) 3.6 
Gray-iron castings... ___- ----| 8.9} 7.0) 7.1) 5.6) 1.0) .8} 4) .2 4) 14) 8.8) 8.1 
M oe -..---| 7.0} 5.4) 6.0) 4.7) .4) .4) .3} (| .3} .3) 60) 57 
Steel castings -..---| 8.0} 65 6.5) 52) .9} .7] .2) 1] 14] 25} 65) 6.6 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. al ee 5.8) 6.5) 4.4] .41 .5| .5| .1) .9}) 6.8] 56} 6.5 
cans and other tinware_____- 16. 3) 11. 3} 13. 9 9. 1) 1.7 7. ae on - . 6) 15.8) 14.7 
Wire products. - : : 3.2} 29) 24 21) 13} .3] .2) 3) .3} 14) 42) 45 
utlery and edge tools ®10!16!/6|o | ®);O;O!1;O;O;}O;,0 
Tools (except edge tools, machine } 
tools, files, and saws). ......__.. 6.6] 5.8} 5.4] 4.6] .8| .7] 1) .2]) 8} 3} 5.9} 5.9 
SE phciecae: ieccunenanenns-- | 56] 35) 45 29) ‘3 2) 4] 2} a] 2) 8) 4 
Plumber’s supplies. _-- 7.5| 5.1] 5.6] 3.9 1.2} :5|} .3| :3] .4] .4] 7.9) 59 
Stoves, oil burners, and beating | | | | 
equipment...) 71 oI Ml GH! @Ml@M'@Ml@®!'@!l@! o2 go 


See footnotes at an of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! August 1944—Continued 





Monthly Labor Review—November 1944 
Tak 
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| Military | 






























































































































| | 
Total sep- uit |Discharge| Lay-off | and mis- | Totalac 
| aration Q " jcellaneous | cession 
Industry | | 
| | | | | -—— 
| Aug.|July | Aug.|July|Aug.|July|Aug.|July | Aug. July Aug.| July iio 
— 1944 | 7 1944 19443) 1944| 19443) 1944 | 19442) 1944 | 19442 1944 
| 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | ar 
| | 
Iron and steel and their products— | : 
Continued. | } | 1 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- | | } | | | 
paratus and steam fittings | 7.7) 6 3} 5.9) 4.7) 0.8) 0.7] 0.3) 05) 07) O4) 5 9 58 I 
Stamped and enameled ware and | | | I 
galvanizing. | 9.3) 7.1) 8.0 5.8 7] .6 2 3) .4) 4) O86) gy I 
Fabricated structural-metal prod- | j | | | | | | I 
ucts. . -| 98) 97) 7.2) 5.6) 1.1) 1.7) 1.0) LO «5 5) GB ae 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 5.5) 4.8) 4 4| 3. 6 a | re -l] .3} 14) 3B ag 
Forgings, iron and steel |} 6.0) 4.4) 4.2) 3. 4| .4 3} 10 .3) .4] .4) Bal gg Appe 
Firearms (60 caliber and under) ? | 7.9} 10.9} 4.3] 36] .8| .8) 24) 5.7) .4) 18} of . 
} | | | } 
Electrical machinery... --- 6 0} 5.3) 4.7) 4.1 r .6 3 4) 14) 43) 4g 
Electrical equipment for indus- | | d 
trial use : |} 47) 41) 35) 32) 15) .4 4 2 «3 4, 3.2 a8 
Radios, radio equipment, and | j | | | | | 
phonographs 7.7] 6.5) 65) 5.2) .8 8s} .2 12) 4 COST 8 a 
Communication euepant, ex- | | | leat! 
cept radios. -| 4.8} 4.1) 3.7] 31) 4.4] 3] 22 -4| 4) 37) 49 : 
Machinery, except electrical - - - -- 5.8) 4.6) 44) 3.3 6.6 4 a 4) .4) 401 42 
Engines and turbines *__. 7.0) 5.0) 4.7) 3.0 S .47 1G .@& .@ 6c Food 
Agricultural eoummeunde and trac- | d 
tors 7.0} 5.4] 58] 4.2) .5] .5! .3) 12] 1.4) .5l 57] es G 
Machine tools 4.0) 3.4, 29) 2.3 6 5 2 2 3} 4 29 29 
Machine-tool accessories 5.2} 4.4] 3.7] 27] .7] .6) .4| 16) .4) 25] 36 a6 mm Tobe 
Metalworking machinery and | 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- | Paper 
fied tine | 44] 3.6] 3.3] 25) .5| .5] .3] .1] .3] .5) 34 ag P 
Textile machine ary Oral @; or 1 @aleoe!leoe;e!:ea;oele@ele P 
General industrial machinery, | | | 
except pumps 6.3} 5.0) 4.9 an 3 3 4} 4) 3.8) 42 Chem 
Pumps and pumping equipment 4.8) 4.0) 4.0) 3.0 fl 5} (4) 1 4 4) 3.6 48 
Transportation equipment, except } | | Ir 
automobiles = 8.8} 7.5) 6.0) 5.1) 1.3) 1.3) 1.1 .6 4 .5) 6H G2 
Aircraft ...-| &5| 65} 61) 48) .7] .7] 12) .4] 25] fo +o 3 E 
Aircraft parts att 6.3] 5.7] 4.44 39) .8| .8| .8! .7] .3] .3] 44 BS 81 
Shipbuilding and repairs. _. 10.7 .3} 6.9) 5.9) 21) 20) 12 .8 5} @ 8.1) 7. Prod 
| 
Automobiles ood 6.6) 5.5} 4.8) 3.8] 1.1 71 .4 6G Oj. eee P 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and | | 
trailers. . .-| 5.6] 51] 37] 331) Lo} .5} .5} Lal .4) 24) 69} OS Rubb 
Motor- a "parts and ac- | R 
cessories....... 7. 2 5.8) 5.5) 4.3) 1.1 .8 3 3 3) 4) 66 66 R 
Nonferrous metals and their products..| 8.2) 7.3) 61) 51 8 7| .of 1.0] .4] .5] 55 88 M 
Primary smelting and refining, | | j 
except aluminum and magne- | | Misce 
sium 5.1] 4.3) 4.0) 3.1) .4) .4) .4) 12) 13] 16) Sa) ad 
Aluminum and magnesium smelt- | | } 
ing and refining | 15.6] 121) 11.5] 9.2) .6) .7]} 26] 1.5) .9) .7] 67) 180 Metal 
Rolling and drawing of copper and | | In 
copper alloys 5.2 aq 4.5) 3.5) .4) .3 1 1 2 5} 5.7) 43 Ce 
Aluminum and magnesium a pet | | le 
ucts 8.6] 8.8} 5.9) 54) 1.0) .9} 1.2] 19) .5) .6) 5.0 Gl M 
Lighting equipment 7.7) 5.8) 6.1) 46 on .6 . 5} 3} .4 3 84 68 { 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- | | | | 
cept aluminum and magnesium | 8. 2 58] 64] 47) .8| .6 .7] 12 «LD 3 64) is ar 
| 
Lumber and timber basic products | 10.4) 8.5) 9.0) 7.1) .5 S © % 3 4) 15) 89 OS Bi 
Sawmills .---| 10.3 8. 4| 8.9) 7.1) .4 3} 6] £5} wa! Sw} BO OD 
Planing and plywood mills__._-.-.- | 92) 7.5! 7.4) 5.7) .8 — . se we ‘6 7.4 11 a 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- | Te 
ucts... | 10.3} 8.6) 8&7] 7.4) .7] .6] .6) .3} .3} .3} &@ 88 awa 
Furniture, including mattresses | 1 Bin 
and bedsprings. - . -- | 10.2} &7 ae 7.6] .7 S « 2 3 8.6 &4 on the 
Stone, clay, and glass products........| 6.8] 5.1) 5.4) 4.1) .4) .3) .6] .3) .4) .4) &@ SS _ 
Glass and glass products..........| 7.6) 5.1] 5.6) 3.6) .5| .5| 10) .5) .5| .5 &2 a8 Da 
(Sh ea aT | 34) 34) 281 29) .2r .1) .2 21) 12 1) eS Py 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____---_| 8 g 6.4) 7.0) 5.4) .6 .4/ 15) .2] 14] .4) OS are not 
Pottery and related products.....| 7.2) 6.6, 6. Soe =< 2.5 2 .3l o a3 ‘Les 
"Da 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! August 1944—Continued 


Labor Turnover 








—_———_ 


Industry 





Manu/facturing—Continued 
Tattile-mill prod@ucts._............... 
Cotton. 


Silk and rayon goods____. - rea 
Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
ing and finishing..............- 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ___---_---- 
Hosiery, seamless ___---.--- 
Knitted underwear. -_............- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted - - -_- 
Apparel and other finished textile 
RR A 2 ae 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
EE ea ee 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, 
work clothing, and allied gar- 
EE ES Sy a 


Food and kindred products___-_______- 
Is. « nntinshnnanccoues 
Grain-mill products_.__._.......-- 


Tobacco manufactures__-_-_-...........- 
) fapeanp pro@ucte...........u5 


Chemicals and allied products... .- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors__--_- 
Rayon and allied products____-__- 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 


plosi 
Explosives ?_______- SRT Gt 


Small-arms ammunition 3______._. 


Products of petroleum and coal. ..__.- 
SSS 


Rubber ucts Sues 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. __- 
Rubber footwear and related 


ucts. 
Miscellaneous rubber industries. _- 


Miscellaneous industries. __........._. 
Nonmanufacturing 
rs 


—— 

Lead. and zinc-ore 

Metal mining, not elsewhere clas- 
sified, including aluminum-ore_- 


Public utilities: 





















































Military 

Total sep- La F Total ac- 

4 y-off | and mis- Hi 
eration cellaneous| °@SS!02 
Aug.|July July | Aug.|July | Aug. 
19443) 1944 1944 | 19442) 1944 | 19442 
6.9 | 6.3 | 60) 5.3/0.4 .4 .3 10.3) 0.2) 0.3) 5.6 5.9 
7.6 | 6.9 | 6.7/6.0 -5 -5 -2 & -2 -2) 6.4 7.0 
7.4162/62/5.2] .6] .5] .3] .2] .3] .38/68) 63 
4.9}4213.913.4/] .3] .2] .4] .3] .3) .8);32]) 3.1 
§.7/45/5.1)40 .3 2 > 2. 1 -1/)3.8 4.9 
6.8 | 6.1/6.0} 5.6 3 .3 .3 2 -1/] 5.8 5.5 
7.5 | 7.6 | 6.0) 64 2 .3 2 8 1 1/45 5.0 
5.7}, 43)42/) 3.0 ot .6 .4 3 .4 4/ 3.8 3.6 
7.1) 6.4) 6.5) 5.5 -2 .3 6 1 1 | 5.5 5.7 
5.1 | 4.5 -7) 41 m 2 .3 2} 4 () | 43 4.3 
7.4) 6.4 .8 | 6.0 3 3 2 68 1} ® | 5.6 5.5 
7.6 | 5.9 .7 | 5.0 3 -3 3 3 .3 .3 | 6.3 5.9 
6.4 | 4.6 .3 | 3.7 .4 .4 -5 2 -2 3/47 4.8 
7.9 | 6.0 -1 | 5.3 .3 om 3 .3 .3 -2) 6.7 6.0 
12.5 |10.0 8 | 8.5 -7 -6 .6 7) .4 -4 |10.6 | 10.2 
13.5 | 9.4 .6 | 7.8 - ee m .4 5 -5 (10.5 9.6 
12.3 |11.7 .2); 9.3 -8 .2 .9 -6 .4 -6/ 9.2) 141 
SLIRSILSERSI «40 Bi «RP BT. <2 1/86] 7.3 
7.6|6.3|)65) 5.2 -5 -5 ~ 2 .4 -4/) 6.3 7.0 
7.2} 5.6/6.1) 44 5 .4 2 .3 .4 -5 | 6.2 6.3 
10.0 | 88 | 9.0) 7.5 -6 ot 2 «8 -2 -4/ 8.7 8.9 
6.7} 5.3)44/3.5) .6] .6) .8] .7] .4] .5)63)] 5&7 
§.3)}4.4),43) 3.4 .6 .6 -1 -1 3 3147 5.0 
48})42/40/33] .3]) .8) .2) .1] .8] .61;46) 46 
§.3)48/41/3.2) .7] .6] .1] .6] .4] .6/48)] 45 
6.4),5.2),48) 3.7 9 .8 2 1 -5 x eae 
6.6/7.31/49/43) .8] .6) .7/ 21] .2] .3 j. 

- 

35131/28/23) .3| .8] .1] .2] .3] .81/3.4 
33/29/27/23] .2] .2] .1] .1] .8] .8)3.2 
7.916.2/66/5.2) .5) .5] .4] .1] .4] .41/66 
7.2)}5.71,5.9),47] .56| .5] .5] .1] .3) .4)7.1 
9.3/67/82/60)] .56| .2] .2] .3] .4] .2}67 
8.5 | 6.8 | 7.2) 5.6 6 .6 2 2 6 -4/) 6.2 
6.2/41/41/29] .4) .4] .4] .4] .8] .4)3.9 

6.4),48/)46 4 .4 .3 4 -7)1.0/3.8 4.0 

3.3 | 2.6) 2.3 2 2 of ob 5 -7|) 2.0 2.0 

8.8 | 5.7 | 6.4 -5 .4 -5 -5}10/,1.5)44 4.6 

6.9|5.7/5.0] .4]) .3] .3] .9] .7] .7),49] 47 
9.2) 8.7/7.2) 64 8 .0 -8 3 -4/1.0/] 5.9 6.5 
1.4/; 2.0] 1.1} 1.6 1 a 2 .2;14 1.5 
4.4/41/3.5/ 3.5 4 fl 3] .8/;34] 3.2 
3.8 | 3.6] 3. 3.1 re .2 -2) 3.0 4.9 
39/26 3. 3.2 81 EE «SLES GS 








‘Since January 1943, manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-rolls samp 
Were in operation in 1939, are still classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless 


any subsequent change in major products. 


‘Data are preliminary. 


+ Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. Data for tanks and explosives 
ay! comparable with those previously published. 


0.05, 
‘Data not available. 


, comprising those 
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Tasie 3.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates = 100 oe ay 1 for Men and W. 
Production, B., 























in Selected Industries Engaged in War August 1944 ? 
Total separa-. P Total acces. 
tion Quit sion 
Industry 

Men | Women Women; Men | Women 
it tc eninnnddiecceacetechanemanennmnl 6.7 9.5 5.0 8.0 5.2 &0 
ee ee ee ee 7.1 11.7 5.2 9.6 6.1 10.0 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment 5.7 10.6 4.1 8.4 43 27 
Ammunition, except for small arms 9.0 12.7 6.6 10.6 8&2 14 
RE a BUNT ae SE 6.0 11.0 4.4 7.6 5.3 68 
Sighting and fire-control equipment 3.4 6.8 2.3 5.0 1.3 42 
Iron and steel and their products---...............--..- 5.5 10. 2 4.2 8.3 4.3 06 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-- ---- 3.9 7.9 3.2 7.1 3.2 &0 
TAAL LE EOLA TECLI ILLITE 8.6 11.0 6.9 7.4 &5 10.6 
Malleable-iron castings. --..-.--.--.-.-----.----- 6.5 11.0 5.5 9.7 5.7 &6 
Steel castings - -- - oS Ve aS 7.8 10.9 6.4 8.2 6.3 &3 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 6.9 9.2 5.4 6.0 5.4 47 
Firearms (60 caliber and under) -_...............--. 6.3 13. 2 3.4 7.3 3.6 106 
INI, cctiemtmbinnedmbanseecemnedue 4.4 7.7 3.2 6.4 3.0 56 
Electrical equipment for industrial use -. -------.-. 3.5 6.8 2.4 5.3 2.2 49 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs- ----- 5.9 9.3 4.8 7.8 42 48 
Communication equipment, except radios _ - 3.5 5.7 2.3 4.8 2.5 46 
Machinery, except electrical_- ----.-- 5.1 8.6 3.7 7.1 3.5 62 
Engines and turbines. --.--_--...-. 6.2 9.2 4.2 6.4 40 7.1 
EE eiatnbdvcustdinedtaccupetinindes 3.4 7.2 2.3 5.9 24 59 
Machine-tool accessories... --...........---- 4.7 6.9 3.2 5.2 3.1 63 

Metalworking machinery. and equipment, not 

elsewhere classified ..............- 3.9 7.3 2.6 6.6 3.1 48 
General industrial machinery, except pumps.. 5.4 9.3 4.0 7.9 3.3 b4 
Pumps and pumping equipment 4.1 7.8 3.1 7.3 2.7 7 

bine: We equipment, except automobiles- - -- -- 8.3 10.5 5.3 8.0 5.5 78 

—* Pi er a ARS ‘a Ra 7.5 10. 1 4.8 8.0 3.8 45 

Aircraft parts.......... 5.0 9.0 3.3 6.7 3.3 59 
Shipbuilding. repairs 10.3 13.4 6.5 9.7 7.4 128 

Nonferrous metals and their products. - 7.7 10.3 5.7 7.8 4.7 &5 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum. 

A a 48 8.9 3.8 6.9 2.7 a4 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining. 15.7 15.2 11.6 10.4 6.5 7.9 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. 4.4 7.5 3.6 6.8 41 10.5 
Aluminum and magnesium products____........-- 8.0 11.1 5.6 7.4 44 7.0 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, eet aluminum and 

magnesium. ..........-.-- 7.0 10.8 5.5 8.3 5.4 &7 

Chemicals and allied products. --.............----.---- 4.7 7.3 3.4 6.2 48 04 
Industrial chemicals, except ee. naienede 4.8 7.2 3.6 6.0 4.4 45 
Explosives ?_.__. beenedia 5.3 9.2 3.8 7.5 7.6 145 
Small-arms ammunition............-.----------- 5.8 7.4 3.6 5.9 6.6 Mil 























1 These figures are presented to show comparative turnover rates only and should not be used to esti- 


mate employment. 
2 Data are preliminary. 


3 Data are not strictly comparable with those previously published. 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, September 1944 
Comparison of First 9 Months of 1943 and 1944 


BUILDING construction other than that Federally financed was 15 
percent higher during the first 9 months of 1944 than during the 
comparable period of the preceding year. A decline of 47 percent 
in the value of Federally financed construction, however, brought 
about a decline in the total value of all types of building construction. 
Building started in the urban areas of the United States during the 
frst 9 months of 1944 was valued at 825 million dollars. This was 
14 percent less than the 961 million dollars for the same period of 1943. 
New residential and new nonresidential building values were respec- 
tively 37 and 9 percent lower the first 9 months of 1944 as compared 
with the same period of 1943, but addition, alteration, and repair 
values were 34 percent higher. All three classes of Federal construc- 
tion showed substantial declines, but the only class of non-Federal con- 
struction that declined in value was the new residential. The new 
nonresidential building and addition, alteration, and repair values for 
non-Federal work were 82 and 40 percent greater by September 1944 
than by the same time last year. 

The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which building 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded, and their valuation 
over the first 9 months of 1943 and 1944 are presented in tables 1 and 2. 


Taste 1.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction, First 9 Months of 1943 and 1944 





| Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 





























| Total construction Federal construction 
Class of construction 5 oe ] 

| First 9 months of—| First 9 months of— 

epseoneias Hm nmenones | ene — |Percent 

| of | of 

1944 1943 oa 1944 1943 | Change 

| oe 
Allonstruetion...._........-...- LUN aa | 825,429 | 961, 101 | 141 | 244,070 | 455,955 | —46.5 
New residential.__...........................| 275,607 | 439,714 | —37.3| 39,004| 160,234] —75.6 
New nonresidential. ..........................| 320,371 | 350,669] -—8.6| 195,885 | 282,203] —30.6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs -...----| 220,361 | 170,718 | +34.4 9, 100 13,518 | —32.7 
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TaBLe 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 


Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 9 Months of 1943 and 1944 





Valuation (in thousands 
of dollars) 


| Number of dwelling units | 





ee 











Source of funds and type of dwelling _ | Fi ’ 
| First 9 months of— Percent irst 9 months of— | Pe 
‘eee oe ‘ee ae 
| 1944 | 1943 “cine cB 3 | change 
a Geiied 01 i As. | 88, 489 0} 159, 917 | —44.7 7| 2 2, 032 L 427, 872 | | 964 
Privately financed...........---------- ....--| 74,510 | | ~ 90,000 | 17.2 | 234, 926 | 
1-family ht STE Se --| 87,177 | 58,585 | —2.4| 180, 108 
2-family ! sees jmentondunewa 7, 525 12,130 | —38.0 | 26,002 Q | 
Multifamily 2.- saan ‘nna | 9, 808 19,285 | —49.1 28, 816 52,780; —454 
Federal......._--- ENS POPE OLS | 13,979 | 69,917 | —80.0 | 37, 106 149,149 | ~754 
i 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of September 1944 With August 1944 and September 
1943 


The dollar valuation of building construction started in September 
1944 was 7 percent lower than in August 1944. An increase in Federal 
construction values of 5 percent was more than offset by a decrease 
of 10 percent in non-Federal construction. New residential building 
valuations were more than one-fifth less while those for new non- 
residential construction decreased 8 percent. Addition, alteration, and 
repair values rose 9 percent. These data are presented in table 3 


TaBLe 3.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, September 1943, 
August and September 1944 





Number of snemnatl Valuation 





| 
™ 


Percent of 























Percent of 
Class of construction change from— | Septem- | change from— 
Septem- |— —| ber 1944 | 
ber 1944 | (in thou- | 
August Iseptem-| sands) |Augaat oa 
1944 i — 1944 ber 198 
| 
dithinatpapmematianinemiminnmpedimmeanie —| a 
All building constructiou spciviclalahcasiainied legendas 50, 837 —8.8 | —16.1 $79, 772 —6.' 6 | —20 
New residential__..._............- aes | 5,539 rey ‘| 21,200 | 20.7) a9 
New nonresidential _.................-- unin 6,528 | +5.8 | —22.4/| 29,515 -7.7| —169 
Additions, alterations, and repairs................| 38,770 —8.9 | —5.9 | 29, 048 +8.9 +94 
| | 





The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which building 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded during September 
1944, and their valuation, are presented in-table 4. 
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Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, September 1943, August and September 1944 























Number of dwelling units Valuation 
Percent of Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling | change from— | sentem. | change from— 
| Septem- |_—-—-— ber 1944 ie Gikw 
| ber 1944 (in thou- 
August/|Septem-| sands) |August|Septem- 
1944 ber 1943 1944 (ber 1943 
Ss acccsenucnnnctenabeneseonseneeunnt 6, 393 8, 238 | 14,016 | $20,429 | 26, 431 40, 842 
EL CA ET | 6,243 | 7,273 | 10,906 | 19,780 | 22,854 | 34,209 
i dtthiecsanhetebaggansesesneds oquescge | 4, 963 5, 443 6, 685 15, 500 | 17,973 22, 350 
Mh idanabedacdctesecasadsscdackbens $e | 575 655 1, 535 2, 031 2, 427 4, 309 
ie ceartinditee swig ttegenaetinnhieted 705 1,175 2, 686 2,249 | 3,354 7, 550 
NOE wo cncciccscnviccsccece scdedetuc | 150 965 3, 110 649 | 3,577 6, 633 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds, September 1944 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August and September 1944 and August 1943 on all construc- 
tion projects, excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
shown in table 5. This table includes construction both inside and 
outside the corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United 
States. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, September 1944 





Value (in thousands) of contracts awarded 
and force-account work started in— 





Source of funds 

















September August September 
1944 2 1944 3 1943 3 
ES Se eee $84, 057 | $95, 214 | $155, 821 
I oe aipmiienl | 5, 263 7, 054 4, 260 
Bea Federal appropriations !__._._................-- 76, 869 83, 911 135, 552 
Fe Public Housing Authority_-_.................--- 1, 925 4, 249 16, 009 











' Excludes shipbuilding values amounting (in thousands) to $35,412 in September 1944, $352,768 in August 
14, and $400,794 in September 1943. 
? Preliminary; subject to revision. 
+ Revised. 
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Summary of Reports for September 1944 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 38/559,000 in September, or 181,000 less than in August. 

In the year beginning September 1943 the armed forces increased 
by about two millions, without a corresponding increase in the total 
labor force. Thus unemployment, as well as employment was 
lower in September 1944 than it was in the previous year. The 
decrease in the total number of employees in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments was about 1,119,000. Despite this decline and some 
decrease in agricultural employment, never (since records have been 
compiled) have fewer people been looking for work than in September 
1944. 

Fortunately, increases in productivity have made it possible 
generally to maintain munitions production at needed levels witha 
smaller work force. Had this not been the case, additional labor- 
market controls would have been necessary to overcome losses entailed 
by withdrawals for the armed forces. 

Part of the decrease in nonagricultural employment from A 
to September was due to the fact that your Moe returned to school 
and could not be replaced. In part it reflects continued reductions 
in employment in munitions industries. The largest decline during 
the month was in manufacturing which had almost 200,000 fewer 
employees than in August and about a million and a quarter less than 
in September 1934. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


There were 12,777,000 wage earners in manufacturing in September 
1944 as compared with 12,940,000 in August. The durable-goods 
group reported a decline of 145,000, while the decline in the non 
durable group amounted to only 18,000. 

Each of the major durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries 
contributed to the general decline. One-third of the decline was 
brought about by further cutbacks in aircraft and shipbuilding 
The number of wage earners in the transportation-equipment group 
as a whole was about 50,000 less than in August, and 350,000 less than 


















in September 1943. Employment in this group declined steadily 
after November 1943 when a peak of 2,337,000 wage earners wi 
reached. 

Declines of more than 10,000 wage earners were also reported by 
the machinery, iron and steel, and lumber groups. The declines 
the first two groups—machinery and iron and steel—reflect further 
cutbacks, while the decline in the lumber group was seasonal. 
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| Of the 11 nondurable-goods groups, 7 reported declines in employ- 
OUTS § ment ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 wage earners. Comments from 
frms indicate that shortages of labor and materials were primarily 
rsponsible for these declines. Return of workers to farms and of 
students to schools were additional reasons for drops in employment. 
Employment in bituminous-coal mining was 350,000 in Septem- 
eeeeen BF hor—2.000 less than in August and 24,000 less than in September 
1943. Scattered strikes continued in this industry in September. 
The number of metal miners declined 2,000 between August and 
September. Each of the metal-mining industries shared in the 


decline. 























im ‘ ’ " . 
_ Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ- 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 
Teased 
e total i 
it was Estimated number of wage Ww 5 Ned 
Th earners (in thousands) (1939 = 100) 
e 
Industry group | 
estab- ja. ae 
some tem- | August! July tem- | tem- | August 
b ber Lydd 1944 ber ber 1944 
€ been 19442 1943 | 19442 
tember 
AM manufacturing -----..........................-..-.] 12,777 | 12,940 | 12,924 | 13,935 156.0 158.0 
ible ble wee a Te en ee en SY 7, 543 7, 688 7, 726 8, 319 208. 9 212.9 
with Nondurable goods___----.-----..------. tetsicn 5,234 | 5,252] 5,198 | 5,616] 1143] 114.6 
WIUD 8 FF inn and steel and their products ipa Ns: 1,644 | 1,662] 1,657] 1,721| 165.9| 167.6 
labor- § thetrical machinery.............._...........-...-... 707 | °716| '720| '725| 273.0) 276.2 
t iled Moshinery, except electrical _......................... 1,129; 1,151 1, 161 1,248 | 213.7 217.8 
nta Transportation equipment, except automobiles.......| 1,943 1,992 | 2,027 2, 299 |1, 224.1 | 1,255.3 
i tlethcbipndcromaceiedtwnnsensiuscsote 675 682 678 734 167.8 169. 5 
Nonferrous metals and their products____.........-. , 370 378 379 417 161. 2 164.8 
A lamber and timber basic products.....-....._...._-- 418| 434| 431| 467] 99.5| 103.2 
se ool Pumiture and finished lumber products. ----_-- Saal 333 342 340 356 | 101.6 104.1 
- Stone, clay, and glass products_...................-_- 324 331 333 352 | 110.5 112.9 
uctions Tatile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___ 1,078 | 1,084] 1,089] 1,185 94.2 94.8 
during Apparel and other finished textile products. _____-__- 763 765 747 822 96.7 96.9 
) fewer leather and leather products-______- FRESE Te 303 307 307 315 87.3 88.3 
ae Lsdinucasodibekctasnsbtcccencca tat eT cae) Eee ieee Gee 127.8 
35 than —§ Tobecco manufactures.____________-__- paige 82 82 S 88 | 88.2 88.3 
— allied products................... 2 oa 296 302 304 311 | 111.4 113.9 
, publishing, and allied industries. _________. 328 332 333 330 100.0 101.1 
and allied products , cma 593 590 S84 738 | 205.7 204.7 
Products of petroleum and coal a eS 134 135 134 126 | 126.2 127.3 
a 3 193 191 190 195 159. 2 158. 1 
Miscellaneous industries_.........................--- 368 372 375 404 | 150.6 152.0 























teraber ' The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and pre- 
»-00ds liminary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 


Federal Security Agency. 
ie non- Preliminary. 
Public Employment 
ustries 


ne wis § Regular Federal—Employment of the Federal Government, which 
uilding. J had shown a gradual increase from March to August 1944, dropped 
; group § sharply in September 1944 with a decline of 35,000. The drop was 
ss than § entirely in war agencies—28,000 in the War Department, 8,000 in the 
teadily § Navy, and 2,000 in the other war agencies. ] other agencies com- 
rs was showed a net rise of 3,000, reflecting increases mainly in the 

Post Office Department and Veterans Administration which were 
ted by ply offset by small decreases in a number of the agencies. 
lines Soyment outside continental United States remained practically 
further § level at a total of 382,000 for the executive branch and 5,500 for 
Government corporations. 
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Total Federal employees, including 36,000 for Government eo. 
porations who are paid out of operating revenue and not out of Fed. 
eral funds, numbered 3,335,000 in September 1944, or 100,000 more 
than in September 1943. 

Shipbuilding and repair.—Employment on shipbuilding and repair 
projects financed by Federal funds declined 27,400 in September 1944 
and 215,000 over the year period. The Pacific region was the only 
region showing a rise in September 1944. (500) and the Inland region 
was the only one showing a rise over the year (11,100). Employ. 
ment on shipbuilding and repair projects financed from Federal funds 
totaled 1,502,000 in September 1944 and 1,717,000 in September 1943. 
The employment drop during the year amounted to 15 percent for 
private shipyards and 2 percent for the navy yards. 

Sources of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
to the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative and 
judicial services and Government corportations are reported to the 
Renes of Labor Statistics (table 2). Employment and pay rolls on 
shipbuilding and repair projects (table 3) are received directly from 
all shipyards within continental United States. Employees in the 
United States navy yards are included both in the data for the Fed- 
eral executive service and in those for shipbuilding and repair. 


TaBLE 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services, and in Government 
Corporations, September 1944 


(Subject“to’revision] 
































Employment Pay rolls 
Service | 
Septem-| August |Septem-| September; August | September 
ber 1944 1944 ber 1943 1944 1944 163 
 . ee ee 3, 334, 972|3, 370, 141/3, 235, 256 (1) () i) 
Exccutive ?_........-....--..-.----.-..]3, 290, 496/3, 325, 694/3, 189, 451|$704, 439, 000/$712, 767, 000/ $683, 654, 08 
ll. ee 2, 443, 022/2, 481, 136| 2, 371, 695) 535, 297,000) 543, 944, 000) 520, vl6, 00 
Continental United States__-.__|2, 076, 9732, 112, 426/2, 048, (34 (@) () ra) 
Outside continental United 
see 366,049} 368,710] 323, 661 (1) (1) () 
Other agencies... ..................| §47,474| 844,558) 817, 756) 169, 142,000) 168, 823, 000) 163, 640,08 
Continental United States. -__. 831,525) 828,723] 800, 841 (4) 1) () 
Outside continental Unit 
States ¢ 15,949} 15, 835 16, 915 a) (‘) () 
Judicial ...........-. = 2, 644 2, 655 2, 651 667, 123 784, 351 777, % 
Legislative aen« 6, 252 6, 212 6, 221 1, 540, 060 1, 528, 319 1, 520,20 
Government corporations §. ._. 35, 580} 35,580) 36,933 (@) @) () 











1 Data not available. 

2 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 9, 
and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 4). 
Payrolls are estimated. 

3 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aer» 
nautics, The Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Strategic Services, Selective Service System, the Petroleum Administration for 
War, War Refugee Board, and Committee for Congested Production Areas. 
4 Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 




















4 Employees of Government corporations are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Treasury funds, 
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{uste 3.—Total Employment and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 
Shipyards Within Continental United States, by Shipbuilding Region, September 1944 


















































{In thousands] 
Employment Pay rolls 
Shipbuilding region 
Septem- August | Septem- | Septem-/| August | Septem- 
ber 19441; 1944 1943 ber 1944! 1944 ber 1943 
| | 
RE nwionetecsonwetascceciasese 1, 502.1 1, 529.5 | 1,717.1 | $438, 881 | $446, 996 $458, 942 
United States navy yards ?_.........- 322.0 324.0 329. 2 90, 815 91, 430 87, 137 
TT. 62 cccusecaccheguwes 1,180.1 | 1,205.5 | 1,387.9 | 348,066 | 355,566 | 371,805 
EE ee ee 540.3 | 552.5 | 6343 158,753 | 162, 351 @) 
eee se 132.0 135.0 | 152. } 36, 221 37,013 (3) 
i iictibee tack Genccsabesuecnepissine 198. 3 | 207.7 | 232.0 61, 062 63, 949 (3) 
EEE SEE 513.7 | 513.2 | 582.7 | 150,710 | 150,657 (3) 
| Se 57.1 58.9 66. 4 16, 606 17, 124 (3) 
bh apisiditniiernepadapostuteciee | 60.7 62. 2 49. 6 15, 529 15, 902 | (3) 
} 
! Preliminary. , tas 
t Includes all navy yards within continental United States constructing or repairing ships, including the 


Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard yard. Data are also included in table 2 under executive service. 


i Break-down not available. 


Construction Employment 


Employment on new construction in continental United States 
declined in September 1944 to a total of 757,000. Employment a 
year ago had been 1,177,000. Employment at the construction site for 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds declined 14,000 
b September 1944 and 370,000 in the past year. Streets and high- 
ways showed slight seasonal increases but all other types of projects 
showed declines owing to completions. Of the non-Federal projects, 
nonresidential building construction showed the greatest movement, 
m increase of 9,000. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or par- 
tially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
nonthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction site, 
directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsoring 
the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the Federal 
Government (28,574 in September 1944, 29,557 in August 1944, and 
47,265 in September 1943) are also included in table 2 under Federal 
executive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are secured by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
ud employment by means of factors which have been developed from 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State road 
projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administration. 


6141124413 
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Taste 4.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continental 
inited States, September 1944 + 


{In thousands] 


























Employment | Pay rolls 
Type of project | | | | ae 
Septem- August Septem- Septem-, A ugust/ Septem. 
ber nea 1944 | ber 1943|ber 1944) 1944 |ber 194s 
} 
Eg a a ae 769. 3 789.7 1,176.9; @ | @ () 
At the construction site. _.............. intiaeiteempeieiel 626. I 639.6 {1,001.1 @) | @ 0) 
TE d tncikennguspaannakaaetegnee 218.2 | 232.4 | 576.0 |$44,045 | $47,076 |$111, m5 
OO eee sanncsonseneodane 15.0 18.8 65.4 | 2,994) 3,737] 10,9) 
ds siaineleamalod 133.7] 142.7 | 398.3 | 27,579 | 29,590) soa 
I i Ecc nintieinhindslin 7.3} 20.6] 64.8] 3,997] 4,627] 140% 
ee eee 116.4 | 122.1 | 333.5 | 23,582 | 24,963) 66 9 
IE, Ss cnigecnnspasccnancsescncus -6 a -6 98 98 9 
a 12.6 13.9} 19.9] 2,675] 2,953] 39m 
River, harbor, and flood control anil 19.3 21.0; 29.2 681 3, 987 5,716 
Streets and highways. -..................- |} 17.8] 17.0 33.2 | 3,563) 3,414) 5,95 
Water and sewer systemis._.............. 5.9 | 6.0 8.0 | O41 958 | 17% 
Miscellaneous. _--........---- Oe 13.3} 123] 21.4] 2,514] 2,339] aan 
Non-Federal projects. --.............---------] 407.9} 407.2/ 425.1) @ () () 
Buildings. -_............ ioajainticn tobias 204.4 | 202.3 216.2 | 46,808 | 46,529) 46 6 
I scisadutenanscnoeniasduael g| 107.1 | 147.2 | (2) @) | @ 
Nonresidential iodutemisessunedl. Gn: an 69. 0 @) | & (u) 
I <espuniisaticnedl Sen. aan 56.4 | @) | @ @) 
Public utilities __._.........--.-.....- "| 929] 95.4] 941] @ | @ () 
Streets end highways................-... 39.6 | 38.1 499.5; (@ | @ () 
eT 21.0; 19.5) 263) (@ (2) () 
County and municipal dcusatqncel Eee Sees Ieee (?) | @) @) 
Eee ae 4.9 8.9 @) | @ () 
a RD FRA OP REE AS EEE EA ~-----| 142.2 149.1} 175.8] (@) | @) ® 
Maintenance of State roads §______.....-.-.....-...-.- 97.0 9.8} 924, @ () (Q) 





* Data for September 1944 are preliminary. 

1 Data are for all constructicn workers (ccntract and force-account) engaged on new construction, add: 
tions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
employees are workers bired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work Ge to perform construe 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in th 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and a 
Federal force-account, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, 
and private firms. 

2 Data not available. 

3 Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: September 
1943, 47,265; August 1944, 29,557; September 1944, 28,574. These employees are also included under th 
Federal executive service; all other workers were employed by contractors and subcontractors. 

4 Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects: 


Employment Pay rolls 
1944: September. - ...- 25, 200 $5, 994, 600 


August... .-- Sepsis $0 31, 700 7, 536, 000 
Re Fe iiinscndbgcen crandttbhenipechtvomtnatanbtqsetouseorinepe 138, 100 30, 522, 000 


5 Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contracten, 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, 
cannot be shown above. 

6 Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments ar 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employer 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensatim 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by othe 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commissi0®, 
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ontinentay | Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Qid-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
wd salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
—_. J military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
olls * gervants. 

——— ff Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
ust/Septem § States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 





























| 
* [Peri Find pay rolls. 

j , . ° , . 7 . 

| 8 Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
76 | $111, 735 Industry Division 

37 10, $1 

90 | 80,327 

63 as Estimated number of employees 

98 91 (in thousands) 

53 | 3,98 Industry division 

14 tn August | July June | August 
58 1, 7% 1944 1944 1944 1943 

39) 3 

99 pe ee 38, 740 38, 730 38, 846 39, 860 
2  -— STE Tea eenrereTee see 16,039} 16,012} 16,093 | 17, 182 
EE cencene aor aeeecnrssawtrocerersanpenennnnunnayes 834 833 S44 882 
| () Contract construction and Federal force-account construction - -| 691 686 691 1, 169 
() Transportation and public utilities 3, 817 3, 809 3, 803 3, 694 
| Q) Trade 6, 908 6, 942 6, 977 6, 875 
() Finance, service, and miscellaneous_-_---__- 4, 582 4, 618 4, 542 4,172 
0) Federal, State, and local government, excludin; 

0) ns, tnnannwthbnbddnethionbnbbimesdtadenenet 5, 869 5, 830 5, 896 5, 886 
() : 











Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonegioutnrel establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
ction, add: [J pesons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

ir 


ided in he Industrial and Business Employment 
~ Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 


Septemte | Manufacturing industries and for 26 nonmanufacturing industries, 
i under # including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The 
ets: reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
ay rolls facturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
‘Seo § statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
52,00 § mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
contractos, steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
" The employment, pay-roll hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
eamers only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
3 dficers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
as and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 

nts are § *Dout 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 
ployer The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
ed by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing in- 









nsation ; 
- of the § “WStries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
y other total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 





shout 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 
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Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for June, July, and August 1944, and 
for August 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secu. 
rity Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
(a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (6) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates wer 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustments to unemployment 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' Ta 
_ 
nammemnataiel 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry ? l 
| —— | July 1044 | June 1944| | Aum 
| | —_— 
aden | 
All manufacturing. -- -. ntimetdonmbcthnindaasdGen — 12, 940 | 12, 924 12,985 | 13,09 
Durable goods. - - - dinetcncilypnatneupndasnpinnt 7,688 | 7,726 7, 819 8& 321 . 
Nondurable goods... weccccececccccececcnscessnceee] GMB | G28 | Gus | aim as? 
Durable goods | | - 
| | 
Iron and steel and their products._.._._..._.._.-...--.--.--...- | 1,662 1,657 | 1,660 1,718 Cas 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills......-...----- 482. 0 481.0} 481.8) ‘5149 Wo 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings - -._-.- | 73.1 72.6 73.1 9 Wo 
Malleable-iron castings....................-. a siatihadl ‘i 24.7 24.3 | 24.6 | oT) , 
ne cate Ee 73.5 | 73.5 | 74.6 | S&T am, 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.__...__- 15.5 | 15.5 15.3 13 Gla 
Tin cans and other tinware _____...-. 42.0 | 41.2 39.8 | 32.0 Ce 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 32.5 | 32.9 | 33.5 | 356 Brie 
Wirework.. 35.1| 352] 35.0] ag Pot 
Cutlery and edge tools 22.7 | 22.8 | 23.0 | rn] G 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - 27.2 | 27.1 | 27.7 | M4 A 
Hardware __ ERS RARE RARE POS CT | 46.2} 458] 456) ap o 
Plumbers’ supplies_- ‘cise heii hese detiadtiiaie 23.0 | 22.7 | 22.9 R) Mar 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere| | | abe 
classified . .......- | 64.0 63.7 | 63.0 | rt) Asb 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus ‘and steam fittings | 55.5 55.5 | 56.3 | mS - 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing... ....._._- | 89.6 | 89.0 88.8 | 920 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork__......___| 73.7 75.3 76. 2 | rin) 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_............. | 13.5 | 13. 2 | 13.1 | 1h} Tettile-1 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 3_......................... 26.2 | 26.3 27.0 2! Cott 
Forgings, A A Ea Ra 34.9 | 35.0 36. 5 | ms Cott 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted_.._______- sna 25.8 26. 2 26.4 | aI Silk : 
Screw-machine products and wood screws................- 44.2 45.0 45.9 | 44 Woo! 
Steel barrels, kegs, 2. a Sasa 7.4 6.9 6.5 a4 fini 
Electrical machinery DRE A ee ae ‘ 716 72 7 ™ = 
Electrical equipment.___-__- re ETE 449.6 449.8 456.0 Knit! 
Radios and phonographs ¢__._______.._..._.._.....-__-__- 124.3 126.8 129.0 1i6é Knit 
Comsmuntontion equipment ¢........................s..... 110.3 | 112.3 112.9 1120 Dyei 
ES 1,151 1, 161 1,177 1,21 — 
Machinery and machine-shop products_.................-..} 460. 3 462.2 | 468.0 | Jute ; 
J 8 AERC. “Se eee | 58.7 60.0 | 60.0 &) Cord: 
Agricultural machinery, oes | FERS Ce | 44.5 45.4 | 45.9 mu 
Machine tools... - 76.0 | 77.0 | 78. 5 161 Apparel a 
Machine-tool accessories. SEATS TOS 66.5 | 67.8 | 68.7 mi Men’: 
Textile machinery__.._....-..--. 26.6 | 26.8 27.2 Al Shirts 
Pumps and pumping equipment. - 76.8 | 79.0 | 80.9 7. Unde 
Typewriters__. 11.4 | 11.3 11.1} It Work 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines___-----_- 32.2 | 32. 2 | 33.4 | ui Wome 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic._._..__- 13.2 | 13.6 | 13.7 | 4) Corset 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial__.............--. 9.5 9.4 9.3 | mt Millin 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. _-.............-- 52.2 | 52.2 52.9 | a Hand} 
! | | : 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_--_-.-_....-. iii 1,992 | 2,027 2, 079 2% — 
Re ERR AS. EG CEA IE Ra 35.8 | 35.6 | 36. 1 I Textil 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad -................----..-- 58.1 | 58.7 | 58.4 | ai 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_.................-..------ 9.3 | 9.4 | 9.5 | OH Leather an 
' ! | 
Ne a | es2 | o7s | oso | 1 ae 
M a : } Boots : 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ---- 378 379 | 385 415 Leathe 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals._ | 47.2 48.3 | 49.1} i ‘ 
Alloying and rolling and seen of nonferrous metals, ex- | | } 
a, I  cietetwadeade 69. 5 68.1 | 70.3| WR Pood __ 
SEALE REE IAT TIS 26.0 | 25.6 | 25.4, wf Slanght 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings i aienine biel 13.8 | 13.7 | 14.1 | it Butter 
Silverware and plated ware. ......................-.......- 10.7 10.6 | 10.6 I Conder 
RTO eT a 27.2 26.5 | 26.2 a Ice crea 
Aluminum manufactures._...................--.--..---- a 69. 6 72.7 | 74.6 al Flour. 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _-----------.---- 32.8 32.3 32. 4 al Feeds, . 
Lumber and timber basic products......................----.-- 434 431 a7 | Bata! 
Sawmills and logging camps........................-.------ 240.1} 287.5 235.4; me Sugar ri 
Ney CNET GUO BI ooo. sence ncaqcennnns 71.0 | 71.3) 71.0! Sugar} 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry ? 





Durable goods—Continued | 


funiture and finished lumber products_-.--.............-.-.-- | 
—— inne td nin Cheneammnbanwbeecuadonil 
CC a ee 
Wooden haa other than cigar - 
Caskets and other mortician’s goods_- s: 
Wood preserving _........-.-- SSeeusecsccesacsescoceccouccs | 
EE 





cer, end glass products. .........................02-+--- | 
I EAL LE ES EES 
Glass products made irom purchased glass. -..-_-..._.- 
Sic cihattnsucdunseeeuseneentapenenseooneseqne 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta Sune 
a and related products_- 







Wales board, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool____-| 
Martie, granite, slate, and other products......_....____. : 


Nias atasadigddlttiannbidn agimbannibiaiinmatdhinndnhtiaimntertees | 
Asbestos products FOE IE IE LID EP 


Nondurable goods 


Tatile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__-_-_______.-- | 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares---................. | 
Es cninncnngadaihaddibtibddipedtnnihntedineesies | 
nin n.nicnnn t manegeomemaibmatnetmatins al 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and | 

Sed Sasiedeiioedhdeivestanaealtbdapantie teraideiutnn qdbanliekih dees bninennaid | 


Enittel cloth - 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_._..................- 
ENR a EE Se a ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 
Carpets and rugs, woo) 
EET II } 
Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine..... a Ee Se eo 
















Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - -.................- 
ae 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_.....................---.. 
tb adinaetuinhcwetalbbncoiamentnenate ‘hinacl 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _..__._- a 
Corsets and allied garments .....................-... 
Millinery __ 


Apparel and other finished textile products-.-_--- Sinlesaeataindieapiminia | 


Curtains, er and bedspreads................. M 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete............- = 
hla duinstoa hubeiandtibadtadddeibeniiinmannds 


ates and leather products -- 
Boot it and dhas out beck ‘and findings._- 
SAE APTI T 
Leather gloves and mittens - 

TT coinins dks ninhcaaeguatenialidadinneiteniesmaeiie 













and preserving... __- CR SNe wre epee 
os footnotes at end of table. 


Estimated number of wage earners 
i ) 





July 1944 | June 1944 
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TaBie 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '\—Cog, 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





























Industry ? ————. 

-— 2 | July 1944 June 1944 Aum 

ae | 
Nondurable goods—Continued 

ee it cniccccqneciccccentsteebsavensencsinnens ss | 83 | 84 | 88 
€ — 34.9 | 35.0 | 34.3 | M4 
34.4 | 34.7 36.2 | 03 
en (chewing and smoking) and snuff 7.9 | 7.8 7.7 &2 
Paper and allied products 302 304 303 315 
Paper and pulp. ............-. pivbbektchiasaeviepaneee 146.8 146.3 145.9 | 150.4 
Paper a ll bninnndbensredenuouten japlspadstannainnd 44.8 45.9 46.1 47.9 
Envelopes... : er ee ee 9.4 9.5 9.6 04 
Paper bags__ npatinion jducenaubilmiivnsniighdee uae 13.6 13.5 | 13.4 : 
BE We innssecscucccscccesesccce ptamtncmminatnntint 78.5 79.3 79.0 a4 
Printing, publishing, —* allied industries_..................-.- 332 333 331 337 
Newspapers and periodicals Raw pucaijntadgts 110.2 109. 7 110.4 1120 
Printing, book and job____-- : i leeataasilicnletiiaiateiaretaeiaal 133.3 135.0 132.1 14.0 
Lithographing........-...- jpabeuhunsssahetinthned 24.8 25.1 25.0 B4 
| ES Eatin 27.9 28. 2 28. 2 0.2 
Chemicals and allied products......................-.-- 590 584 585 741 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_. 30.0 | 30.0 29.9 m0 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. 49.5 50.0 50.6 “a5 
Perfumes and cosmetics. - ~eeeeserete 12.2 11.9 11.5 1L5 
i hidinndiattiintimindheoncananes 13.5 13.5 13. 5 12.0 
Rayon and allied es 53.1 52.7 52.3 627 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - 118.3 118.9 119. 5 117.8 
Compressed =e liquefied gases -.._. sib dephnisintSeninaadnidiiaiatete 6.1 6.1 6.2 64 
ER ne SE EA a cee 12.3 11.3 11.8 13.2 
Ne splleseee sean hanno 19.1 18.6 19. 5 188 
Products of petroleum and coal-- ppdimeses 135 134 132 17 
Petroleum refining - ‘ pietedubteseds 91.2 90. 5 88.7 826 
Coke and byproducts. .--..........-.-.--.- identical 23. 2 23.1 23.0 m4 
ES . | 1.8 1.8 1.8 16 
Roofing materials... _-. | 9.6 9.7 9.6 08 
Rubber products_- aadieanitice sodameingtt 191 199 | 191 ey 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.__- hatetilaslanibibiaiguichinaia titel 91.2 89. 6 | 89.2 4 
Rubber boots and shoes. eae ; bial 19.5 19. 6 | 20.0 22 
Rubber goods, other_......_..._-- SRP 71.2 71.9 | 72.3 727 
Miscellaneous industries _-__.............-- hentai aoe 375 | 379 407 
Photographic apparatus_______. Sl tatleiel ; Sead 28.8 29. 6 | 29.2 0.7 
Pianos, organs, and parts__.. : hedectiapail dewicpend 6.3 6.1 | 6.8 10.4 
Games, toys, and dolls_ ‘ Ce eee austell 17.0 | 16.4 | 15.9 | 16.1 
ce ens deal win neendiniininioaiiigmnmueialinaras | 9.1 | 9.2 | 9.6 | 10.5 
Fire extinguishers__............... EE OEE TS | 5.6 5.6 | 5.8 | 7.6 


| 





1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that 
this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, and does not publish wage earners in 
war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major 
industry groups. 

3 Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained o authorized 

8. Government agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
cian small-arms; engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; firearms; fireworks; instruments 
(pootvestenes and scientific) and fire-control equipment; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; and 
shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 

§ Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

jolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.—January through May 1944 wage earners to 29.4, 28.8, 28.5, 27.9, and 


27.3. 
Paving materials.—April and May 1944 wage earners to 1.5 and 1.6. 
‘ Comparable data for earlier months available upon request. 





TABLE 


See fc 
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Manufacturing Indust 
[1939 average= 100] 
Wage-earneremployment| Wage-earner pay roll 
Industry ? 
Aug. | July | June} Aug.| Aug.| July | June} Aug. 
sant 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 
I cnntamcenactinennumendeuinaneotqonds 158. 0| 157. 8| 158. 5) 170.8} 313.9) 310.7} 318.1) 322.2 
Durable goods... .........-. 212.9) 214.0] 216. 5) 230.4) 432.4) 428. 5) 442.8) 448.2 
Nondurable goods 114.6] 113.5} 112. bam 8 123. 8} 198.0} 195.6} 196.1] 199.0 
Durable goods 
jon and steel and their products. __.._............- 167.6) 167.1} 167.4) 173.3) 309.2} 306.2) 311.0) 308.1 
est Farmaces, steel a pa and rolling mills__ 124.1) 123.8) 124.0 =< por ge ap =o 4 
Gra’ nm and semisteel castings_...............- 125. 2) 124.2) 125.2) 136.7) 244 5 . . 
Maleable-iron OA LATTE TEE 136. 7| 134.8) 136.6) 144.0) 279.7) 273.5) 280.5) 267.0 
0 eee eee 244.4) 244.4) 248.0) 278.2) 455.9) 434.4) 452.5) 484.1 
Cast-iron pipe ‘and fittings__._. 93.7; 93.6) 92.4) 92.3) 178.4) 177.0) 175.3) 162.5 
Tin cans and other tinware 132. 1) 129.7} 125.3) 116. 5} 221.5} 212. 1/ 206.6) 186.9 
ly from purchased rods . 148.1} 149.9} 152.4) 161.8) 243.5 Pp =? oe 
thé: tdiimttneccdemmockesceceonseecsosdund 115. 4) 116.0) 115.3) 107.2) 228.2 . 2} 227. q 
CC  ,, eee 147. 5| 148.0) 149. 5) 140.2) 304.6) 304.2) 310.8) 277.4 
Tools — edge tools, machine tools, files, and nd od md ed ees 
PE iinthencéapocdnnadeesnoneecepeesenniqannd 177. 4| 177. 180. 178.7 1. 7. . . 
bb tinhnanenetnendecnnte 129.7} 128. 4) 128.1) 128.4) 261.8) 257.6) 263.3) 250.9 
Plumber’s supplies_ 93.4; 92.3) 92.9) 94.0] 169.9) 164.2) 170.6) 160.3 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not pi 
elsewhere classified ORE Geet Se Re 138.7} 138.1) 136.6) 121.4) 256.2) 252.3) 258.8) 211.1 
Steam ms hot-water heating apparatus and ad on ono} wel ondand dont 
steam fittings__.- 183. 183. 1} 185. 196. . 9} 338. . . 
Stamped and enameled ware and ‘galvanizing _ 161. 3) 160.2) 159.9] 165.7) 324.4) 319.8) 322.7) 306.0 
Pobricated structural and ornamental metal-— a ; oid en heel anh ene ee 
FR EE ey A aes 7. 4) 212.1) 214. q 5. 5) 4 . 7) 372. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim..--| 173.9} 171.0 169.0) 171.7) 319. 6| 315. 4| 313.3) 302.4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, altace tae aac 182. 8} 184.0) 188.4) 207.9 s ot ya 4 
iron and stee’ ---| 226.8 7.7| 237.5) 259.1) 433. " . . 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted ....--- 308. 3} 313.3 314.9 319. 5| 604. 1| 600.6) 614.7) 586.1 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. -- - - - - 261. 4) 265.7) 271.2) 292.0) 514.1) 507. 7| 529.8} 550.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-_-_-.-_---- RES 121. 2} 113. 5 106. 3} 139.0) 241.6 aa 209. 5} 270.3 
Eketrical machinery - - . - . EE Ce a . 2} 277.8) 281.4) 276.7) 493.1) 494.2) 507.5) 475.3 
CS SE . 7| 248.8) 252.3) 257.2) 451.9) 450.6) 464.6) 451.9 
Radios and phonographs ¢ . 6} 291. 5! 296.4) 266.6) 534.0) 542.4) 559. 5) 469.7 
Communication equipment ¢ 43. | 349. 5} 351.4) 348. 7 550.4) 556.9) 559.2) 511.4 
Machinery, except electrical___---._- _..| 217.8] 219.8] 222.8) 236.8] 406.2! 403.5) 422.3) 423.9 
apd and machine-shop products.- .--| 227.5] 228.4] 231.3) 245.6 = =< ¥- =? 
EA, SE ia SS A AER: 187. 5| 191.7} 191.9) 172.9 1. 3. § L 
ones, excluding tractors... -- 5 amg 3 1-3 fg aoe —¢ $s 
ich nit nis bneeaahiisinondbeninn satel 7.4 q ‘ . . 70. . 70. 
Machine-tool accessories... ..........-.---- 2nd. 2 269. 5| 273.0) 344.9) 449.8) 457.9) 474.6) 565.3 
Textile machinery .- 121. 3} 122.3) 124.1] 128.4) 220.6) 225.7) 230.2) 226.7 
panes sad pumping ‘equipment. ..-| 316.7) 326.0 rt e 7 peg: tore ot 
ae Ee, RE EE, Se a ee 70.5| 69.4 5 1.4) 140.1} 1 . 37. ¢ 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines._| 163.4) 163.6) 169.5) 177.0} 319.6) 315.2) 334.3) 338.9 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- . | " os und an eel eee 
ell 177. 4| 182.1) 184. 2) . . 331. . 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_-.__- 120.8} 120.2} 119.0] 133.3] 249.4) 246.9] 259.8] 278.1 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment... ..--- 148.3} 148.5) 150.5} 159. 1) 267.8) 248.8) 260.7) 273.5 
Mappertation equipment, except automobiles--.__- 1255.3 re: mr oy ee — —- a 
SEE eR RR Sa 552. 8) 550.7) 558.6) 520. 5. ' 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_.........-_.-- 236.9) 239.4) 238.0} 256.0) 462.0] 465.5) 476.4) 496.8 
otorcycles, bicycles, and parts__...........-..- 1n.g 134. 5} 136.0] 142.1) 242.7) 249.4) 249.7) 254.4 
EEE, Ae ere vee Cae ee 160. 5) 168. 4| 171.2) 177. 5| 306.8} 302.8) 319.0) 324.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products..............- 64.8] 165.2] 168.1) 180.9] 306.0] 304.7) 315.9) 325.4 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous pi 
EE A at a aie, 170. 8| 174.7) 177.5) 211.0) 315.1) 324.8) 334.2) 380.4 
ane a and Gus phon neem 79. ol 175. 5| 181.1) 193.0) 336.6) 320.1) 340.3) 350.7 
SD. ..cudscctqueeodsesonst 179. 75. 4 . 0} 336. L . 3 , 
and waeches ER ET RR Ere 127.9) 126. 1] 125.1) 125.0) 267. 5} 257.0) 260.9) 236.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) - sanltinadiasensmnte 95.2| 94.9] 97.4) 108.8) 149.0) 149. 4/ 160.0) 156.9 
Silverware and plated ware | 87. . 97.7| 157.1) 158.2) 159.8) 169.0 
pontine equipment RA . 6| 3 1 . 9} 23 3 308.3 
Eee . 6 ; q 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified... 175.2} 172.1| 172.6| 155. 4| 321.7] 322. 5 319. 6} 268.0 
lamber and timber basic products....-.-.---------- 103.2} 102. 4| 101.6] 114.6] 197.8} 185.1] 193.5] 206.0 
ills and logging camps__...........-.-.-.--- 83.4) 82.5) 81.7) 91.7] 164.8) 151.5) 159.3) 169.0 
Planing and ETA 97.7\ 98.2! 97.7) 111.9! 167.41 165. 5! 170.11 182.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
d Manufacturing Industries—Continued ! 


(1939 average= 100] 
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| Wage-earner employment | | Wage-earner pay rol] 
Industry 3 | | | 
| Aug. | July | dune | Aug. | Aug. | | suty June | Aug 
| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 19g 
pe | — 
Durable goods— Continued | | | 
| | | 
Furniture and finished lumber products------..-..--- 104. 1 103. 5) 103. 4 110. 4) 191. 4) 183.8) 187.5) 1855 Tood— 
— and bedsprings. .-.-.-----.----------- ral oa a9 a ee a —f me Ber 
eR LS SEE AES 98. . 9. 0} L a 73.9) 177.9) 179.9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_-..........-.----- 111.3 111. 2} 111. 2) 117.9) 219.7) 214.4) 220.4) 210, - 
meet and other mortician’s goods. __........-- rt: ot = 3} = a| =? my M455 
li tne cratibiphatpeaioiaendinnd . 3) , . 1} 5 | 178.4 
Wood, turned and shaped _-.............-.------ 99.8} 99.7| 95. 4) on 180. 8 176. 2} 172. 7 167.0 ng 
~~. 120.0] 130.7) 132.8) 128.1) wag 197.1 10.8 mi fF 
OO AEE LETT , . 32. 1) 1 , 7 
— products made from purchased glass_.---.- oe 108. 4 = 2) ag a ag - i wa . 
oor ey RO ee 73. 2) 71.7) . . . | 48.2 Paper 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___...........- 75.7) 75. 5| 75. 2) 88. 2| 124.1 121. 5} 122. 8] 136.7 Pa 
| Nan -_ related products 124.1) 125.0) 125.5) 128.6 193. 0 187.0} 196.3) 1902 Ep 
Gypsu 0.0) 82. 7} 82.9) 92.2) 140.7) 140. \ 145. 4) 160.6 Par 
v aliboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral onal on | an 1| 136.0] 218.8] 217.61 a1. 5 =m Pay 
° . . 1) . . 3) ‘. 
| 87.2} 86.4) 86.2) 97.7) 171.1) 167.3 170. 4) mi Printin 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products- -.-..--.| ) Be Ld Pt. on. 6) oe ye 8) - is Ne 
eee 73.0) 275. . 5) 317. 4) . 4) 6} 
Asbestos products. cuanededenndseresesntonacen’ 128.7) 129.4) 129. 3) 138. 4) 253.1) 253. 2) 257.1) a ff 
| 
Nondurable goods | 
| . 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures._| 94.8) 95.2) 96.6) 105.2) 168. al 168. 5] 172. 5) 1732 — 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares | 108.9) 109.6) 110.0) 120.8) 203.7; 206. 6| 204. L 3.6 Dru 
0 EEE sabednndien 97 3} 98.1 100. 3 121.4 173. 9| 174.7) 180. 7} 207.8 Per 
0 0 Se | 74.1) 73.9) 74.7) 79.1) 133.7) 130.7) 135.8) 1336 Soa 
Woolen anti worsted manufactures, except dye- ae ee ee | aaa pen ; ‘ai al a , wn Rew 
ing and finishin 7 . 4) . 1 . 3} 
Hedery......... terres ~*| 65.7] 65.8} 66.8} 72.4) 105. 9} 101. 9) 105.7/ ims = 
ANE I A: 94 95. 2) 97.0) 106.7) 160.0} 160.9) 165.6) 1724 Cot 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. -_......... 101. 5) 102.4) 105.2) 116.9 181. 9| 180.9} 189.1) 1924 Fert 
Knitted underwear.............-.--.------------ 91.3} 91.4) 93.7] 106.2) 163.3) 159.4) 168. , 1789 
Dyeing and Satching textiles, fadating woolen pa al a ol nt a ndin ol we al me Product 
ALLTEL ETA TTA b 9. 9) . . . 2) 147. | 
Carpets and rugs, wool 7 9| 77.9) 79.3| 85.5) 134. 5! 132 1) 135. 5) 135.0 nw 
Xk ae eee 62.9) 63.4) 64.7) 68.0) 112.6) 109.3) 120.7) 142 Pay 
Jute goods, except felts 92.5) 89.3) 92. 3} 104.1) 173.7) 167.7) 177.5) 187.7 Roo 
BE ip catcnduduesccccseinebeanend 124.9) 126.1) 127.0) 138.7) 229. ‘| =. 232.6) 227 
Apparel and other finished textile products_........- | 9% o| 94. 6) 7.9 105. 7| 167.1) 156. 6} 166. 4 164.1 as =" 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. ......... | 96.3) 95.2) 97.8 102. 7| 160. 6} 154. 6) 166.5) 16.8 Rub 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.._................- | 74.2) 75.5) 76. 4 82. 2! 127.8) 133.4) 135.0) 1313 Rub 
ae a 8 wd and neckwear, men’s_--... B.. : R.. : ae Rage = : eo a cy an 
EE | 112 3.9) 134. é 3. 2) 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified..----- | 79.0) 75.5] 79.7) 86.1) 139.6) 125.6) i int a 
Corsets and allied garments .....-...----------- | 7. H 76.5] 80.9) 85.7) 128.7) 126.4) 141.0 lt P 
i tmmnghabtndbencnshnanennsse | 7 71.6 } . 5} 129. .2 } 
Handkerchiefs EES ETE TS 58. 8 59.4] 61.8) 73.8) 103.8) 104. 1) 100.6) 1229 — 
Curtains, a and ‘bedspreads 78.5) 78.4) 78.7) 94. 8} 142.3) 149.4) 157.0) 101 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc-_-_--- 100.1) 98.3} 96.1) 132.5) 183. 5) 178.3) 174.9) 206 
a SEALE A. LAS A , . 7] ae 120. : 192. 3| a 192. Hl 180.4 —- 
| | a ‘Ind 
spe 9 leather products ae ag =< -s feng 7 fo the s 
ee 3. +3) . . O) curity 
— ane see cut stock and findings --- a . ae ae =? peg atm 138.6 rien 
NE RNID, ccintin. a inecinnemninaiinabnuge . . . 2) . 0) ' . 8) 1Un 
Leather gloves and mittens _- 2) 128.6) 138. 5| 221.8) 214. 5 2 U.8. Go 
Trunks and suitcases 3............ sdesweedgaeagud | A b | 140. 2) 156. 3) 230. 6) 228. 2) 226. ammunit 
| j | 
alate niet asceritennieomapiins’s 8] 123.1) 114.1) 128. 4] 200. 1| 196.5] 185.6 ised a 
Songatering and meat packing... ....- --n=| 31.7 120.9) 198. © me i 20.6 a » Rev 
PEP ecccncenqscosencnseegeoagesooseceese .o 3f. 5 1. 2} 4 
Condensed and ev aporsted milk . .7| 165.6) 146. 5| 255. 3| 271.0} 280.1) 222 * 
et tistaduainaaiatcnanseinanencemannes | 110.1] 114.4] 111.4] 110.0) 157.9| 163.5) 153.6) mas 7 
a At EL ea anaes . . 9} 113.0) 115.4) 190.2) 195.3) 187.5) aT Pa 
NE nnndnecumnaningeoomes 0} 129. 5} 128.4) 140.3) 221. 5) 224. 3) 221.0) mas . 
Cereal preparations j . 2} 125.0) 133.4) 208.3) 216.2) 219.4) aes ‘Com; 
Sb iehtitbiatmenence . 111. 6) 109, 0} 167. 5| 168.0) 166. 
Sugar refining, cane 1 103. 3| es. 3 172 ‘ et - * 
EA 44.6 40.1 } 
Re rae te ali i ier Rae a "9! 113.5! 106.3! 188.3) 178.21 185.8 Ad 









See footnotes at end of table. 
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y Roll in B tyg1e 3.—Indexes of yaa Feting Hanh and —— -Earner Pay Roll in 
fanufacturing Industries \—Continu 


[1939 average= 100} 





























































—- | 
* pay roll | Wage-earneremployment | Wage-earner pay roll 
— Industry ? 
one | Ane Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Aug.| July | June | Aug. 
1944 | 198 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 
| Nondurable goods—Continued 
187.5) 185.5 —Continued. | 
~f! 163.0 iceman, Ce EE Eee Tae 8] 151.6] 143.5] 143.8] 206.4) 213.0) 193.8] 182.0 
220. 4, 179.2 . 2| 147.8) 140.8! 135.3) 223.9) 225.5) 210.0) 192.8 
—t = Canning and preserving 3.4] 131.8] 82.2] 174.9] 306.2) 242.8) 156.7) 316.3 
191.0) 1784 Hf mybacco manufactures 88.6} 89.5] 94.8] 157.6] 157.1) 157.5) 151.1 
72. 7| 162.0 Cigarettes -2| 127.7] 125. 2| 125.3} 195.9] 196.9] 189.2] 186.6 
20. al m se RoR es 68.2} 71.2} 79.1] 133.4] 132.3] 141.0] 128.5 
09.7 7| me ‘obacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff__-_- 84.6) 83.8) 89.6) 135.6) 132.7) 124.6) 131.8 
on. 1664 Bf Paper and allied products_.............-.--.------ 114. 4] 114.2] 118.8] 186.0] 184.9] 186.6] 181.9 
122. 8) oa Paper and pulp__ . 106. 4) 106.2) 109.4} 180.6) 178.6) 179.8] 175.2 
08 3 = Paper goods, other_____ 122.0] 122.5] 127.3] 187.3] 194.1] 194.1] 187.3 
45. al = Rg cipitctsnsaimandinae aiaeeaies 7] 109.6} 110.6] 120.1] 165.4] 167.2) 171.0} 170.8 
+ 4) 1606 | aS . 1] 122.1] 121.0} 114.5] 200.6} 193.9] 200.0] 176.7 
“11. 5) m4 ieinennsannanadcminwne od ae ted 114. 6} 114.2} 122.0} 178.8) 175.8) 178.7) 180.1 
J 
ae 4 tt Bl Printing, publishing, and allied industries...........| 101.1] 101.6] 100.8} 102.9] 137.9] 138.0] 137.4) 128.8 
59. 3 a Newspapers and a. --------------| 92.9} 92.5) 93.1) 94.4) 118.4] 117.1) 117.1] 112.7 
57 | mt Printing, book and job-. -------------------]| 105. 5} 106.9] 104.6] 106.1] 149.4) 151.9) 149.5) 134.8 
1. 1) 25.0 Lithographing......_..._.--...-.................] 95.2] 96.5] 96.1] 97.8] 132.3] 132.4] 137.3] 127.4 
Bookbinding. -.....................--......-.--.--] 108.4] 109.3) 109.5) 117.1) 182.9} 181.3] 180.5) 179.4 
72.5 ima Chemicals and allied products__.....................| 204.7] 202.7| 202.9) 257.0) 357.7) 355.5) 355.4) 435.8 
: 7| me Paints, varnishes, and colors. Mi diwed ..| 106.4} 106.8) 106.4] 106. 5} 169.1) 167.1] 169.1) 159.7 
30.7| a8 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. 180. 5) 182. 4) 184.6] 169. 5) 261. 5) 263.4 7) 236.1 
35, 8 1836 —-. cosmetics... ...... 117. 5} 115.1) 111.1} 111.2) 159.2) 160.9) 156.0) 148.4 
uae --| 99.5} 99.5) 99.2) 95.8) 165.8) 162.9) 168.3) 149.1 
04. a 183 ee cad allied ‘products. sae .--| 110.0} 109.2) 108.3} 109.1) 175.7) 174.0) 174.1) 168.4 
05.71 1083 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified___..- --| 170.0} 170.9] 171.8} 169.3] 295.1] 297.6} 296.5) 281.0 
65.6) 14 Compressed and liquefied gases__....-.. .--| 153.8} 154.0} 157.6] 162.2) 271.7) 270.4) 275.8} 274.2 
89.1) 1924 | ae a -.--| 81.0} 74.6) 77.9] 87.1) 154.2) 143.6) 148.8) 144.6 
68.9 1789 SR inckiinapevecaitinn EEE TET ET Rs 101.5} 99.1] 103.7} 100.3 6| 224.7) 227.7! 198.2 
50.71 15L6 Products of petroleum and coal.___................-.| 127.3] 126.7} 124.4] 119.7} 220.7) 223.0} 215.7) 197.1 
35.5! 135.0 Petroleum refining - - -_- ------2-------------| 125.2} 124.3} 121.8} 113. 4! 213. 5} 215.6) 207.5) 184.8 
20.7) 142 Coke and byproducts__....-.........-----.------] 107.0} 106.5) 106.1] 112.4) 186.8} 191.7) 187.5) 185.4 
77.5) 187.7 Paving materials 3___............................| 74.3} 75.5) 72.7| 67.0) 152.5) 156.0) 147.7] 116.2 
32 6) B27 Roofing materials... ...................-.-.----.-] 119.7} 120.6} 118.7] 122.3} 218.0] 218.6) 216.4) 212.7 
ail 1641 Rubber products. ---....- ----+------------| 158.1] 157.4] 157.8] 160.3} 285.4) 277.2) 279.0) 258.4 ' 
66. 8) 1538 Rubber tires and inner tubes........-...-------- 168. 5| 165.6) 164.8] 165, 2) 294.3} 280.9] 278.5) 253.8 
35. 01 1313 Rubber boots and shoes. -..-...............-.--.-] 131.4] 132.1] 134.6] 150.0] 233.4] 237.0) 245.9) 250.0 
84 1426 Rubber goods, other___..............-...-....-..| 187. 5] 138.9] 139.8] 140.5) 247.1) 245.2) 251.2) 232.0 
ott Per fy Mitellaneous industries _..........................| 152.0] 153.5} 154.8} 166, 4| 286.0] 288. 9| 297.3) 204.5 
41.0 1319 Photographic apparatus_- ----------------| 166.6] 171.7] 168.8] 178.0} 270.8} 271.9] 273.0) 268.9 
90.7! 123 Pianos, organs, and parts.. ee eae Seen 83.4; 79.8) 89.1) 136.0) 158.5) 144.3) 170.9) 258.0 
09.6! 1229 Games, toys, and dolls_. a ae 91.2) 88.0) 85.1} 86.1) 181.5) 169.8) 167.2) 145.3 
57.0) 150.1 Buttons... __. wa nnen-o-2---2-2-2---2-------| 82,.7| 84.2) 87.7) 95.4) 153.8) 150.6) 172.2) 171.2 
74.9) 206 Fire extinguishers... ----- Locertontiensys fannie 560.0} 561. 3] 580. 3} 759. 8 1076. 2}1126. 2/1167. 0)1446. 4 
ay 180.4 | 
55.9] 1408 ‘Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
48 } 132.9 for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Se- 
43 16 enty Agency. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census 
123) 1384 o Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 
15.2) mms ay blished’ information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
26. 1) 225 overnment agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines; 


a small-arms; engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; firearms; fireworks; instru- 
1878 = i iesetessional and scientific) and fire-control equipment; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; 


ra} phipbullding and boatbuilding. 
3) 1917 Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes published for earlier months: 
1) mi? Ba at, ew rivets.—January through May 1944 employment incexes to 205.6, 201.0, 
3 an 
i Trunks and suitcases. —May 1944 pay-roll index to 226.9. 
Mm Paving Lepegertete. .—April and May 1944 employment indexes to 60.2 and 64.8; pay-roll indexes to 111.2 


and 
‘Comparable indexes for earlier months available upon request. 
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TaBLe 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 








Industry 


————__ 


Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 








| | | 
August 1944) July 1944 | June 1944 | August 1943 





Coal mining: 


Rinne dt sent ielishindgatwsngitiawaiai ctiahia) 


Bituminoys..--......-. 
— TS 


SD 
Lead and zine_.._....- 
Gold and silver... 
Miscellaneous... - 






Electric light and power !______- piniehilesénaamamanteion 


Street railways and busses !____- 
Hotels (year-round)!_......... 
Power laundries... ..........- 
Cleaning and dyeing.---.......- 


lass I steam railroads ?___._..._. stlihcadsiataaliies Ee Gate 





64.5 64.5 68.8 70.3 
352 351 356 375 
75.4 77.3 80.3 98.1 
27.1 27.4 28.1 20 
23.8 25.2 26.7 2.0 
15.4 15.5 16. 1 182 
5.6 | 5.7 5.7 64 
3.5 3.5 3.7 &5 
203 203 203 210 
230 230 231 ro) 
353 352 353 348 
246 253 254 257 
79.9 82.6 85.7 80.6 
1, 449 1, 443 1, 447 1,379 

















! Data include salaried personnel. 


2 Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Data include salaried personnel. 


Tasie 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


[1939 average = 100] 





Employment indexes 


Pay-roll indexes 



































Industry | | 
August! July June |August |August| July June | August 
1 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | - 1043 
Coal mining: | 
IEE a 77.9 | 77.9 83.0 $4.9 145.8 130.6 151.8 150.6 
Bituminous. ..-........-. i 95.0; 94.7 96.1 101.4 215.6 194.4 217.9 203.8 
Metal mining-............-.- 85.5 | 87.6 91.1 105. 5 136. 5 136.1 145.7 169.2 
4 3 COTE 134.6 136.2 | 139.4 | 163.9] 219.9] 211.9| 226.2} 2720 
__Senea 100.0 105. 6 112.1 121.8 161.5 168. 4 183.1 4.8 
Lead and zine._..........- 98.9; 99.8 103.7 116.8 182.8 177.0 191.5 204.0 
Gold and silver_..........- 22.7 23.0 23.1 25.9 29.9 28. 2 30.7 345 
eee 87.6 88.3 93.9 164. 2 147.0 144.7 159.3 26.0 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining..| 86.7 86.4 85.8 98.1} 165.3 | 160.7 | 162.2; 1748 
rude-petroleum production !_____.- | $4.1 84.1 83. 6 82.4] 132.7) 136.5) 131.1 119.7 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph. -.___.- @) () () (?) (2) (?) (2) @ 
Electric light and power.........| 83.1 83.2 83.1 86.1} 115.3} 114.6] 1148) IL 
Street railways and busses. 118.9 118.8 119.1 117.6 171.5 170.3 170.4 162.1 
Wholesale trade_.._............- 95. 5 95.1 95.0 95.3 136.3 135.9 135.4 12.5 
ERT. 94.1] 95.5 96.6) 94.9] 126.8] 128.3) 127.4) Ua 
tiie ccicsimisnibodeetiins | 104.6 106. 4 106. 3 102.8 141.7 142.4 139.6 1320 
General merchandise - - .........- | 102.8} 104.5] 107.7 | 105.4) 1328] 1367 | 1366) 1208 
ON RE 97.6; 101.8] 108.8 96.6 | 133.3] 139.4] 145.8] IL 
Furniture and housefurnishings..; 62.8 63.4 63. 6 66.0 86.9 88.4 88.4 86.7 
[Sees 66.9 66. 6 66.0 63.5 98.2 97.5 96.7 87.8 
Lumber and building materials*.| 92.6 92.1 91.4 92.8 | 133.9] 131.8] 128.7| 1250 
Hotels (year-round)... _..........-- 109.4 | 109.2] 109.4] 107.8| 158.8] 157.4] 157.2) 108 
Power laundries. _-.................- 109.0 | 112.1] 1124] 113.8] 159.8] 165.1] 163.6) Mia 
Cleaning and dyeing... ---...........- 118.4 | 1223 126.9) 119.4) 178.6) 187.3] 195. 7| 1643 
Class I steam railroads §_____.....-- 146.6 | 146.0| 146.5] 139.6] () @) @) 0) 
Water transportation ¢....__.......- 255.3 | 249.1] 238.9] 1621] 5865. 585.6 | 571.7) 3682 
! 








1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


2 Data are not available. 


3 Revisions have been made as follows in indexes 


reviously published: Retail trade, lumber and aes 
i pay 


materials group.—January through May 1944, onpupment indexes to 89.1, 88.7, 89.7, 89.4, 90.4; 
indexes to 123.4, 123.0, 124.7, 124.6, 128.3. ’ 
4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


§ Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 


covering employment on steam and 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 






AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


































nousand Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 


june, July, and August 1944, where available, are given in table 6 for 
both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The average 
weekly earnings for individual industries are computed by dividing the 
73 § weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the total number of 
1 § full- and part-time employees reported. As not all reporting establish- 
3* § ments supply information on man-hours, the average hours worked per 
182 § week and average hourly earnings shown in that table are necessarily 
ti & based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number ot reporting firms. 
Because of variation in the size and composition of the reporting 
sample, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and av- 
wage weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement of 
earnings and hours over the period shown. The average weekly hours 
and hourly earnings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arith- 
facturing § metic means of the averages for the individual industries, estimated 
employment being used as weights for weekly hours and estimated 
aggregate hours as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly 
——_ § earnings for these groups are computed by multiplying the average 
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vi weekly hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings. 
— TaBLE 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
“a MANUFACTURING 
8 150.6 
9; 238 Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
7 169.2 earnings ! hours / earnings ! 
: 7 Industry 
5} 240 Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 
: = 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
2 174.8 | 
1} 197 | | Cents|Cents|Cents 
EE STI, $45. 85|$45. 43'$46.24) 45.1) 44.6] 45.4) 101.6) 101.8) 101.7 
) TETRIS ESL: 51.79) 51.07) 52.14) 46.6) 45.7] 46.8) 111.1) 111.7) 111.3 7 
: pe Nondurable goods-_...........- seendaoae 37. 16 37. 04) 37.30} 43.0) 43.0) 43.3) 86.4) 86.2) 86.1 
; = Durable goods | | 
6 132.0 Ion and steel and their products-_-........._- 50. 28) 49. 98| 50.65; 46.7) 46.0} 46.8) 107.6) 108.7) 108.1 
6} 12708 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_| 53. 80| 54. 58) 54.32} 46.3) 45.9| 46.4) 116.3] 118.9] 117.0 
8} 124 ke and semisteel castings ---| 50. 23) 50.77) 51.37) 47.3) 47.4/ 48.0) 106.9) 107.1) 107.0 
4; 867 Malleable-iron castings - - - 50. 62} 50.44) 51.39) 48.4) 48.1) 48.6) 105.2) 104.9) 105.3 
7 87.8 Steel castings. .._....._.- ..-| 52.16) 49.54) 50.89) 46.7) 44.1) 45.6) 111.7) 112.4) 111.7 
7} 125.0 Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....-......___- 40. 44| 40.07| 40.19] 46.3) 45.8) 46.5) 87.3] 87.4] 86.3 
2) 1408 Tin cans and other tinware-__.........__- 39. 54] 38.51) 38.88) 45.0) 44.1) 44.5) 87.9) 87.3) 87.4 
6 M73 i pal, ale aR RTE 49.89) 50.72) 49.65) 47.6) 48.1) 47.6) 104.8) 105.5) 104.5 
7| 1663 Cutlery and edge tools_____._.___.....___- 43. 64) 43.59/ 43.99] 46.1) 46.2) 46.3) 94.6) 94.3) 95.0 
@) Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
7 363.2 a RS SET Se, 45. 36) 44.83) 45.51) 47.0) 46.6) 47.0) 96.6) 96.3) 96.9 
a RT TET IRIE 44.85) 44.64) 45.63) 46.8) 46.5) 47.5) 95.7] 95.9) 96.0 
Plumber’s supplies......................- 47. 67| 46.59) 47.75) 46.2) 45.4) 45.9) 102.5) 102.1) 104.0 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified_...........| 45.93) 45.66) 47.43} 46.2} 45.9) 47.2) 99.8) 99.5) 100.5 
od Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
4; pay and steam fittings ..................._..| 48.41] 47.52) 48.00) 48.1 8| 47.5) 100.7) 101.6) 101.0 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- 
iting... .._._.. 22-22 2... .-..] 46.60] 46.20) 46.96) 45.6] 45.0) 46.1] 102.2) 102.7) 101.9 
wi Fabricated structural and ornamental 
steam Spt ll aT tS A a 54.99) 54.98) 55.05) 48.9) 48.6) 48.6) 112.1) 112.6) 112.6 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
ca alll lie AE a 49. 68; 49.86) 50.10) 47.1) 47.3) 47.5) 105.4) 105.6) 105.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......_---- 48. 61) 46. 57; 49.09) 47.2) 44.4) 47.6) 103.0) 104.9) 103.0 
Forgings, iron and stee!_._.___..._..._._- 57. 28; 56.79) 58.64) 47.1) 46.2) 47.6) 121.7) 123.5) 123.3 
Serew-machine products and wood screws_| 50. 50) 49.05) 50.23) 48.5) 47.5) 48.8) 104.2) 103.2) 102.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums__.._.__.._- 43. 27| 40.95) 42.85) 45.6) 42.7) 43.6) 94.9) 95.9) 98.2 
aan a CRESS 60. 10' 59.00) 60.80! 46.7! 45.6! 47.7! 128.6! 129.4! 127.5 


















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 





MANUFACTURING—Continued 









Industry 





Lumber and timber basic products---......-- 


Furniture and finished lumber products______- 


Stone, clay, and glass products_............... 


Durable goods—Continued 


Wisctrion! mochinery....................... 
Electrical equipment... ..-.........- : 

Radios and phonographs_.__- -..---- 5 

Communication equipment-..----.....--- 


Machinery, except electrical... - 


Machinery and machine- is products. 

Engines and turbines- 

Tractors. a 

Agricultural machinery, excluding | trac- 
tors. aéwwacetbdode 


Machine boo y accessories _. . ‘ 

Textile machinery - .- aly auaddbetied 

Typewriters- - 

Cash registers, adding and cale ulating 
En tncuandecghibieccomenes 4 

Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 

Refrigerators and re frigeration equipment 


Transportation cae eae except automo- 


biles. smbidiiadmistlobensteatbivedin 
ES EO rea 
Cars, electrie- and steam-railroad___.____- 
Aircraft and parts, — aircraft 
engines. - eS ae oe ee ee oe 
Aircraft engines _......._......-- need 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding._..._.___- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. . --.-..-.- 


RR ae onc cnnctinccvecsecegnasces aia 


Smelting oy refining, primary, of non- | 


IL, nant tgcnncagauaeetn 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jeweler’s 's 
aa pan a ter ia lips Job aa 
Silverware and plated LOOT 
Lighting equipment- niiisiandilitiaiait 
Aluminum manufactures..........-..---- 


Sawmills and logging camps. ..--.........- 
Planing and plywood mills_............-.- 


S, csnudpensivetnetmeoaneesuéacsoqod 
Caskets and other mortician’s goods : 
po Se 





Glass and glassware... 
Glass products made from purchased glass- 
th EA TEE RATS IOS 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.............-.- 
Pottery and related products 


Marbie, granite, slate, and other products. 
SE cutithanimenagdcovpeteskeeansed 











- res ad 
Bao © SOeS 





























Fm § 
OH 


— 
NOS OAD & 





























Asbestos products _. — wtnocmand 
See footnotes at end of table. 





SBSESSEBSESS RAEE SSR 
TUM OWDONWD-31—ND DOOwn 


SRSASSSERSS 


BARSSERSSSS FSES 
CNA im S300 


SSSSESSKSSS RBI 
WO AMARA 


ASSRSSREESs ess 


BESSSSALESS 


$$. 


Average h 
earnings ! 


| 104.7 
106. 4 


112. | 
94. 2) 


93. } 


100.8 


101. 9) 
105. 6| 


80. 3} 
79. 5 


82.7 


NSE 
ano 

















SR28Nke AR 


> 2 


SB233 


_—_—_————...., 


Aug. | July Ri 
1944 


1944 | 94 


— 


9 ts Cents Cent, 
3) 103.3) 1026 


108.2, 107.3 
89.7) 901 
98.6 7.6 


112. A 1122 
110.5} 110.3 
| 124.9) 1044 


-4) 112.4) m9 
1 113.6) 116 


113.1) 131 
118.8} 119.2 
99.0; 981 
98.3) 9.1 


| 
| 


| 119.7) 1213 


| 104.6) 1086 
110.8) 1128 
107.1) 107.3 


126. 5} 1282 
133. 4| 181.0 
113.8) 1138 


115.5} 116.9 


7| 131.8) 1312 
| 133.0) 1324 


107. 4) 1087 
129. 1} 1225 
105.2) 1049 
107. 4} 106.8 


111.6) 1L8 
93.0) 9&7 


93.2) 95 
101. 4} 1019 
102.7; 1080 
106. 6} 106.1 
79.6) 729 
78.9) 73 
81. 


81.6 


1> © 
= Bp 
—- 


B 





So 
e 


2 woo 
t 


ees 














idustries— 


——— 


age h 
nings ! 
mange 


July | June 
1944 | 194 


es 


Cents | Cents 
103.3) 1026 
108. 2, 107.2 
89.7) 901 
aq 7.6 


112.3} 122 
110.5) 110.3 
124.9) 144 
112.4} 1129 


113.6} 1116 
113.1) 1181 


119.7| 121.3 


104. 6} 108.6 
110. 8} 1128 
107.1) 107.3 


26, 5) 126.2 
133. 4) 181.0 
113. 8) 1188 


15. 5} 116.9 
31.8) 13.2 
33.0) 1824 
me 106.7 


29.1) 12725 


05.2) 1049 
07. 4 1068 
11.6) 1IL8 
93.0} 97 


03.2) 95 
D1. 4) 101.9 
12.7) 108.0 
6. 6} 106.1 
79.6} 709 
78.9) 703 
31.9) 822 


1.6) 813 
3.7) 833 


6.4) 86.3 
4 78.5 


7 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry 





| | | | a | | ae 


Nondurable goods } 
Tatile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._ 
a AEA IE Te 
Silk and rayon goods____._______.-.___._-. 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing. _.-.-.....- a Bo 


ET 
BE GOI. ren 0~ anc wenenenesunssccoces 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves____- 
ERENT TE 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted___.......-.....---- 
Carpets and rugs, wool. - _- hen testei hanced 
LE TTS ET 
Jute goods, except felts__................. 
RC CWO. ..nccncceccocccccececs 


Apparel and other finished textile products. - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. _-_-......_. 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s__-_-_-.-- 
om onirts............ ase 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ 
Corsets and allied garments__-_-........_. 
FE i A a a 
SAS Ass 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads- - - _- 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc. 
os dd leietinmsmnpenatiingnhuRatatiinntl 


leather and leather products-_-..............- 
Leathe 





r te 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes___..--- = Ais 
Leather gloves and mittens. 
Trunks and suitcases... ..............-.... 





ok oe A SE AS a a 
Condensed and evaporated milk - née 
ne ll IRR " 


Sugar refining, cane__............. J 
| tata TT es Mt 
EATS AR TE ‘i 
Beverages, nonalcoholic............... 4 
Ee 2 al a a ~~ 
Canning and preserving. .......-........ 


Tobacco manufactures 
Gunrettes. eee 


Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff. 


Paper and allied products... SR ROA 





















See footnotes at end of table. 









































Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings ' hours ! | earnings ! 

Aug. | July | June| Aug.! July Sonal Aug.| July} June 

1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

| | 

| Cents | Cents | Cents 
|$29. 74) $29. 63) $29. 87/ 41.8) 41.7) 42.0) 71.1) 71.0) 71.2 
26. 90 27.12) 26.76; 42.2) 42.4) 42.0) 63.7) 63.9) 63.7 
33. 30; 33.18) 33. 79) 43.0} 43.3) 43.8) 77.5) 77.0) 77.3 
28. 93) 28.33) 29.07; 41.9! 40.9) 42.0) 69.0) 69.3) 60.1 
35. 02! 35. 35} 36.04) 41.6) 42.1] 42.7) 84.2) 84.0) 84.5 
29. 35) 28.27) 28.84) 38.8) 37.4) 38.5) 76.0) 75.8) 75.1 
31. 87| 31.60) 32.01) 43.2) 43.6) 43.9) 72.9) 72.4) 72,7 
29. 88) 29.51) 30.01) 40.2) 40.u) 40.5) 74.1) 73.2) 73.5 
26. 36; 25.68) 26.62) 40.6) 40.0) 40.7) 64.8) 63.9) 64.7 
34.08} 33.83) 34.33) 44.7) 44.4) 45.0} 76.1] 76.1] 76.2 
39. 31] 39.13) 39.44) 43.3) 43.4) 43.6) 91.1) 90.4) 90.8 
42.84) 41.34) 43.33) 40.7) 46.0) 41.7] 1€6.0) 104.2) 104.7 
33.45) 33.44) 34.26) 43.7) 44.6) 44.9) 76.5) 75.0) 76.3 
32.65) 32. 57) 32.58) 45.1) 45.3) 45.2) 72.2) 71.7] 72.0 
30. 43) 29.28) 29.95) 37.7] 37.3) 38.2) 80.7) 78.5) 78.4 
31. 70) 30. 86} 32.29) 38.3) 38.0) 39.1) 82.3) 81.1) 82.1 
23.79) 24.42) 24.31) 36.7] 37.2) 37.3) 65.1) 65.5) 65.4 
25, 88) 25.98) 26.37) 36.6] 36.7) 37.7; 70.6) 70.9] 70.0 
20. 55} 18.01) 19.78} 36.8] 32.8) 36.6) 54.1) 53.4) 52.8 
37.67) 35.46) 35.89) 36.7] 36.2) 37.0) 100.2) 96.3) 946 
29.12) 28.75) 30. 40.0) 39.8) 41.8) 72.9) 72.4) 73.0 
40. 26) 35.10) 31.66) 33.7) 32.4) 29.1) 96.2) 89.8) 89.1 
23.12} 22.91) 23.18) 37.0) 36.9) 37.6) 62.6) 62.1] 61.7 
24. 24) 25.63) 26.78) 36.1) 37.4) 38.8] 66.9) 68.3] 68.3 
32. 23) 31.80} 31.82) 41.6] 41.5) 42.0] 77.4) 76.6] 75.9 
28. 54) 28.29) 27.95) 41.7) 42.0) 41.5) 68.8) 67.7] 67.7 
. 97) 33.35) 41.1) 41.2) 41.6) 80.5} 80.1) 80.2 
09) 43.15) 45.5) 45.6) 45.8) 94.6) 946) 942 
. 98} 33.82) 42.3) 42.2) 43.1) 78.6) 79.0) 79.5 
. 99) 31.43) 40.3) 40.3) 40.8) 77.1) 76.5] 76.7 
. 65) 28.97) 38.6) 37.6) 37.8) 80.4) 79.4] 77.8 
. 69) 33.64) 40.2) 40.5) 40.9) 80.1) 79.8) 81.3 
7.94) 38.53) 39.09) 44.9) 45.6) 45.9) 84.4) 84.5) 85.1 
44.69) 45.87) 45.73) 48.6) 49.9) 49.6) 92.2) 92.1] 92.4 
34.06) 34.54) 34.24) 47.8) 48.3) 48.2) 70.9) 70.7] 69.9 
37. 28} 38.06) 38.68) 50.6) 50.7) 51.8) 74.0) 75.1] 74.6 
39. 42) 39.27) 37.84) 47.8] 47.9) 46.3] 79.3) 79.1) 78.1 
42.08] 41.96] 41.69} 49.7) 49.6] 49.6] 84.8 84.8) 84.1 
43. 58) 44.05) 44.78) 46.0] 46.7) 47.1) 94.7] 94.3] 95.2 
38.31) 38.42) 38.21) 45.7) 45.8) 45.5) 83.9] 83.9) 841 
38.06) 37. 55) 38.53) 44.5) 43.7) 45.0) 85.6) 86.0) 85.6 
36.06) 36.05) 39.07} 37.5) 35.8) 40.5] 96.2) 100.6] 96.4 
30. 49} 30.08) 30.13) 42. 2) 41.6) 42.0) 72. 4 72.5) 71.9 
36. 50) 37.09) 35.69) 45.7) 46.2) 44.7] 79.8) 80.7) 80.1 
53. 56; 53.96) 52.83) 47.3) 47.3) 47.6) 113.5) 114.2] 111.3 
30. 27) 29.75) 30.84; 3&9) 40.3) 40.4) 76.5) 74.3] 77.0 
b 30.04) 29.82) 42.3) 42.4) 42.3) 71.5) 70.9) 70.6 
. 79} 32.84) 32.19) 43.1) 43.2) 42.4) 76.0) 76.0) 75.9 
28. 27. 67| 28. 41.7) 41.9) 42.6) 67.7) 66.2) 66.6 
27. 86) 27.71 oe vet 41.0) 39.8) 67.6) 67.6) 65.8 
39.09) 38.72) 39. 17) 46.2) 45.7) 46.3) 84.7) 84.7) 845 
b 42. 42) 42.83) 48.2) 47.9) 48.4) 88.4) 88.6) 88.4 
36. 36. 66) 37.20) 44.5) 44.9) 45.7) 81.8) 81.7) 81.4 
32. 27) 33. 62) 43.4) 43.0) 44.3) 76.4) 75.4) 76.1 

33.76) 34.68) 43.9) 42.9] 43.8) 79.3) 79.1) 79.3 

44. ul 44. m1 41.1; 41.2) 41.3) 108.0) 107.2) 107.5 

48.63) 48.45) 38.6) 38.3) 38.3) 125.7) 125.3] 124.8 

42. 70| 42.97| 42.3| 42.5] 42.7/ 100.1] 99.7/ 100.1 
44.76! 46.61\ 44.3) 44.2! 45.0| 102.7! 101.4) 103.6 
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TaBe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued sBASC 





AveraSe weekly Average hourly € 
hours' } i em 


hen betwee 


Average weekly 
earnings! 








Industry 





























































































Aug. | July | June} Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | Jung)  @nsus 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1914 | 1944 | 1944 ray 
6] |r | || 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | | return | 
| | | Cents Cents | Cong Em 
Chemicals and allied products. -...........--- \$43. 84 $44. 01)$43.86) 45.6) 45.6) 45.8) 96.1) 96.5) gs P 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...........-..| 46.44) 45.66) 46.57) 47. 9 47. 2| 47.9) 97.2) 96.9) 979 00,000 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _-......| 34. 54) 34.43) 34.44) 43.1) 42.6) 42.8) 80.7) 81.2) as , 
nn ieeaenad | 47.47| 46.65| 48.33; 47.8] 47.6 486] 90.3| 97 ol gs evenly 
Rayon and allied products. _....._...-..-- 38. 85| 38.78] 39.12} 43.1] 43.0) 43.2) 90.2) 90.2] ms During 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _....... 51.88) 52.15) 51.65 46.9 46. 8| 46.9) 110.6) 111.4) 14 
Explosives and safety fuses-_-__-_...........| 47.25) 48.13) 47.7 46.5) 46.7) 46. 7| 101.7} 103.0) 1021 added { 
Ammunition, small-arms_..--- -| 45.31) 45.55) 45.64) 46. 6| 46.8) 46.7) 97.3) 97.31 og 
Cottonseed oil_....--......- -| 25.88} 26.18) 25.97) 47.9} 48.1] 48.2) 53.9) 543] gg Unet 
nc <cpteticadtioemnnbedenmed 31. 72) 32.11) 30.49) 44.8) 45.7) 44. 7 70. y 70.2) @&3 record 
Products of petroleum and coal -.-......---.-- . 28) 56.28) 55.30) 46.9) 46.9) 46.8) 117.9) 120.0) 181 The 
Petroleum refining. --........-.--- : . 08) 57.98) 46.7) 46.8) 46.6) 124.4) 126.5) 1948 
Coke and byproducts.-..-.------- : 24] 48.37] 46.3) 46.4] 46.5) 103.3) 106.2| ug fy August 
Roofing materials............-.--- 83] 46.65} 47.00) 49.5) 48.9) 49. ql 04. 0 06.3] 8 Bf oonagr 
Rubber products. _--......... aeceeeeabibiininds . 30) 49. 49. 30 45.6) 45.0) 45.2) 110. 2| 109. 4) 108.3 mn agric 
Rubber tires and inner tubes- _- ‘a . 93) | 56.78) 46.5) 45.5) 45.3) 126. 4) 125. 6) 125.4 
Rubber boots and shoes......----- 99] 40.40) 41.11] 43.9] 44.4] 44.6) 91.0] oLo| ga gp eptem 
Rubber goods, other.....-..-....2.....-.- ; -48) 42.21) 45.0] 44.5] 45.1) 940) 93.6 mT Bi of 500, 
| 
Miscellaneous industries-_-....................- aw 43. 23 44.17) 45. 3] 45.2| 46.1) 95.5] 95.6) 988 creases 
Professional and scientific instruments | | | | the th 
and fire-control equipment___._...--..-- 53.79] 55.74) 56.22) 48.4] 49.9) 50.6) 111.5] 112.1) 113 0 
Photographic apparatus-_-_-_.....-. a 46. 93) 47.23) 48.21) 44.2) 44.7) 45.4) 106.3) 105.7) 1064 nthe F 
Pianos, organs, and parts. ...............- 46.11) 43.85, 46. 45) 46.9) 44.2) 45.9) 98.8) 99.6) 1018 #. 
| the s 
NONMANUFACTURING : 
—_—- on ) Civilian | 
Coal mining: | | cents | Cents | Cente 
TEE TS SE RE ae $48. 21 $43. 22'$47. 10} 40.8) 35.8) 40.9) 117.9) 119.4) 144 
Bituminous __ 52. 28) 47. 20) 52.10) 44.1) 39. 5| 44.0) 118.9 119.9) 1182 
Metal mining 44.96) 43.46) 45.12) 44.8) 42.9) 44.6) 100.3) 101.0) 1009 — = 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining-.........-- 41. 16) 40.33) 40.85) 47.9) 46.3) 47. 7| 86.1) 87.1) 857 
rude-petroleum production __...............- 53.35) 54.85) 52.99) 46.1) 45.3) 45.6) 113. 0) 118.7) 1138 
Public utilities: | | ae 
Telephone and telegraph_................- (3) @) @) @) ®) | @® © | @)|@ 
Electric light and power ?_...._..........- 48.91) 48.12) 48.42) 44.0) 42.8) 43.8] 110.4) 111.9) 1007 
Street railways and busses. _---__- --| 48. 53) 48.12) 47.99] 51.0/ 50.7) 50.9) 93.9] 93.5 983 
A ETE TTT LS 42.34) 42. 36) 42.40; 43.1) 42.8) 43. 9 98. 1) 98. 9) 6 
27. 64) 27.83) 27.05) 43.3) 43.2) 42.4) 70.6) 70.6 71 
32. 57) 32.15, 31.37) 42.7) 42. 4) 41.5) 71.2) 71.2) 713 
22.81) 23.09) 22.26) 38.2) 38.4) 37.1] 60.5) 60.4 605 
OR RR re a 28. 56! 28.77) 28.15) 39.0) 38.6, 38.2) 80.3) 81.0) m9 
Furniture and housefurnishings___-._-.--- 37. 68| 37.93) 38.11) 44.2) 44.1) 44.2) 87.0) 87.4) S67 Total eivili 
0 AEE aa 41. 36) 41.73) 41.57) 46.8) 46.5) 46.8) 90.9) 90.8) M2 Unemp 
Lumber and building materials *___....-.-- 37. 50) 37.15) 36.42) 43.7) 43.8) 43.2) 87.9) 87.1) %3 P 
Hotels (year-round)‘......................... 22.72| 22.51| 22.62 44.9] 44.8| 44.6 50.3) 502 2 mpl 
EE - ledniincacenpalonnanadetadutn 27.17) 27.19} 26.84) 43.7| 44.1) 43.6) 62.4) 621) 6L7 Agr 
ER aes 30. 62) 31.08) 31. 37) 43.9) 44.4) 44. 3| 71.9) 722) 724 
tie TE AS AE a 54. 39) 55.89) 53.48) (3) @) (3) | @® 
ae iain ills Diactinn neem ianill | 44.51) 45.01) 44.56) (3) ®) | ® ® | @& 
Private building construction._............... | 52.90) 52.81) 52. 21) 40. 0} 40.6; 40.2) 132.3) 130.2) 190 Civflian lab 
| | | | { 
: Unemp! 
1 These figures are based on reports from mpeg establishments covering both full- and Employ 
emplo who worked during any part of 1 pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. not all Agr 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industriet 
are on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding ] 
months are subject to revision. 
? Revisions have been made as follows in data published for earlier months: lab 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets—January, February, and March 1944 average weekly earnings # > 
os. at at ee May to $48.79; January through May 1944 average weekly hours to 473, Employ 
.1, 47.7, 46.9, an 4. 
Trunks and suitcases.—May 1944 average weekly earnings to $34.01; average weekly hours to 41.3. het 
Electric light and power.—May average weekly hours to 43.5; average hourly earnings to 109.4 cents. 
Retail trade total— March average weekly hours to 40.2; average hourly earnings to 71.1 cents. —_—_ 
General merchandise group.—April and May average weekly hours to 36.2 and 36.0. 'Retimate 
Lumber and building materials group.—January through May, average weekly earnings to $35.8, 1A data. 
$35.58, $35.66, $35.78, $36.85; March, April, and May average hours per week to 42.4, 42.6, 48.1; Feb "Ineudes 


ruary through May, average hourly earnings to 84.7 cents, 85.3 cents, 85.5 cents, 86.8 cents. 
3 Data are not available. 
4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Civilian L>bor Force, September 1944 


sgASONAL declines of 920,000 in employment and 60,000 in unem- 

yment combined to reduce the civilian labor force by 980,000 
tween August and September 1944, according to the Bureau of the 
asus sample Monthly Report on the Labor Force (see table). The 
‘ine in civilian labor-market pray ae nae largely reflects the 
turn of teen-age workers to school at the close of summer vacation. 

Employment in September 1944—52,250,000—was approximately 
00,000 Glew the September 1943 total. The decline was about 
wenly divided between agricultural and nonagricultural industries. 
During the year, however, approximately 2,000,000 persons were 
sided to the armed forces. 

Unemployment, at 780,000, closely approximated the April 1944 
neord low point-of the unemployment series. 

The female civilian labor force showed no net change from the 
jugust 1944 level of 18,440,000, as a decline of about 300,000 in 
sonagricultural employment was offset by an increase of about 300,000 
nagriculture. The number of women in the civilian labor force in 
September exceeded the total for September 1943 by 200,000—a gain 
of 500,000 in nonagricultural employment, more than offsetting de- 
ceases of 200,000 in agriculture and 100,000 in unemployment. On 
the other hand, the male civilian labor force, reflecting the growth 
inthe armed forces over the year, was 1,100,000 lower than the level 
inthe same month of the previous year. 





Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and by Sex, 
August and September 1940-44 } 


{Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over 2 












































| 1944 1430 | (1942 1941 1940 
Item ee) 
Sep- | au- Sep- Au- | Sep- Au- | 8€ | an. | Ser- Au- 
og gust ; 4 gust — gust = gust .~4 gust 

Touleivilian labor force -.. - .|53,030 |54,010 |53,910 |55, 440 |54, 410 |56, 340 |54, 990 |56, 500 |54, 390 56, 050 
Unemployment ?._.......| 780 840 960 | 1,070 | 1,490 | 1,950 | 4,170 | 4,950 | 6,200 | 7,980 
ee 52,250 |53, 170 |52,950 |54, 370 |52,920 |54, 390 , 820 |51, 550 |48, 190 | 48,070 
Onagricultural _.__. 43, 580 |44, 600 |43, 900 /44, 7: 44, 060 |44, 690 |41, 520 |42, 140 |37,900 | 38,070 
re snsinssnendng 8, 670 | 8,570 | 9,050 | 9,640 | 8,860 | 9,700 | 9,300 | 9,410 |10, 290 | 10,000 

Males 
Civilian labor force ..-.---.~|34, 590 |35, 570 |35, 700 |36, 990 |38, 970 |40, 790 |40, 650 |42,020 |40,820 | 42, 300 
Unemployment 3.___.____ 430 490 550 g 1, 2,880 | 3,410 | 4,440 5, 530 
yment....___ a 34, 190 |35, 140 |35, 210 |36, 440 |38, 030 |39, 510 |37, 770 |38, 610 |36, 380 | 36,770 
Onagricultural..___- 27, 430 |28, 170 |28, 270 |28, 890 |30, 7 31, 470 |30, 060 |30, 560 |27,590 | 27,850 
Agricultural... ___._. 6, 760 | 6,970 | 6,940 | 7,550 | 7,280 | 8,040 | 7,710 | 8,050 | 8,790 | 8,920 

Females 
Oivillan labor force.._.______ 18, 440 | 18, 440 | 18, 210 | 18, 450 |15, 440 |15, 550 |14, 340 |14, 480 |13, 570 | 13, 750 
Unemployment? ____ 380 410 470 520 550 670 | 1,200 | 1,540 , 760 2, 450 
Employment ———-_--- 18, 060 |18, 030 |17, 740 |17, 930 |14, 890 |14, 880 |13,050 |12,940 /11,810 | 11,300 
onagricultural_____.|16, 150 |16, 430 |15, 630 |15, 840 |13,310 |13, 220 |11, 460 11, 580 |10,310 | 10,220 
Agricultural ...._____ 1,910 | 1,600 | 2,110 | 2,090 | 1,580 | 1,660 | 1,590 | 1,360 | 1,500 1,080 





iod prior to November 1943 revised April 24, 1944. 


t 
for 
{All data exclu le persons in institutions. 
Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


POPPOPLIPID III IPIIIDO III I DIDI DIL III DIDI DIDI DIED III I DIDO LOO I OOOO IOI, 


November 1944 
Agriculture 


Agriculture census: Cash rent paid, or payable, by cash tenants and by part ownen 
renting on a cash basis. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of the Census and 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 1944. 135 pp., maps. 35 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Prices paid by Vermont farmers for goods and services and received by them for farm 
products, 1790-1940; Wages of Vermont farm labor, 1780-1940. By Thun 
ton M. Adams. Burlington, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1944. 176 pp., charts; 71 pp. (statistical supplement). (Bull. No. 507.) 

The author, with the aid of the National Youth Administration, sorted and 
transcribed a large amount of historical data, mostly from account books, and 
from the data computed the averages and indexes of this study. The farm wag 
figures cover 161 years. The retail price data include, in addition to variow 
commodity prices, extensive figures on medical-service rates, transportation, farm 
fire insurance, and taxes. 

The war and American agriculture. By John D. Black and Charles A. Gibbons, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1944. 55 pp. (Review o 
Economic Statistics, Volume XXVI, No. 1.) $1.25. 

Changes in farm prices are compared with changes in nonagricultural wage 













and changes in farm income are compared with changes in wage income. Variow 
periods since 1910-14 are covered, including the period since January 1941, unde 
the Little Steel formula. Farm prices are compared not with changes in labor 
cost or in the amount of wages per unit of output, but with changes in averag 
hourly earnings. One of the 12 chapters deals with wages of hired farm worker, 
There is some discussion of measures taken to control prices, wages, and profits. 


Farming in wartime Britain. New York 20 (30 Rockefeller Plaza), British Info 
mation Services, August 1944. 29 pp. (I. D. 316.) 
Deals with the wartime agricultural policy in practice, the wage and labor 
supply situation, and conditions in different branches of production. 


Cooperative Movement 


A century of cooperation: An epitome of the birth and growth of the national mow 
ments. London, 8S. W. 1, Taternationat Cooperative Alliance, 1944. 69 pp. 
mimeographed. 

Contains a short history and statistics of cooperation in various eountries 





the world; issued in connection with the celebration of the twenty-second Inter 
national Cooperative Day, July 1, 1944. 


Dictionary of cooperation. By Emory 8S. Bogardus. New York 11, Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, 1943. 60 pp. 75 cents. 
This is more than a dictionary of the terms used in the cooperative movement 
It contains also short accounts of numerous cooperative organizations in th 
United States and abroad. 





Epitors’ Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list shal 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where ddta on prices were available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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| se a new China. By George Hogg. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1944, 
St 211 pp. $2.50. : ‘ ’ 
Account of the development, problems, and accomplishments of the industrial 
ratives in China, told in terms of the day-to-day life of the participants, 
yith war conditions as the background. 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Lid., for the year ending 
December 31, 1948. Dublin, 1944. 84 pp. 2s. net. 
st Contains summary statistics of the various types of cooperatives in Ireland 
ire) in 1942. 





Education and Training 


Frontiers of American culture: A study of adult education in a democracy. By James 
Truslow Adams. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 364 pp., 
bibliography. $2.50. 

The writer believes that adult education is so much a national problem, and so 


"a and § "st, that it must be financed to a large extent by the Federal Government, 
35 cents, § but that the work of planning and administration should be decentralized as much 
sspossible. One chapter of the book is devoted to education for workers. 
for form High lights in the development of Federal policies and activities in education. By 
y Thun Charles A. Quattlebaum. Washington 25, Library of Congress, Legislative 

Stati Reference Service, 1944. 57 pp.; mimeographed. 


. 507,) Account of the educational activities carried out by Federal agencies, including 
rted and @ vocationa! training, placement, and rehabilitation; educational activities origi- 
nating as relief measures; the work of the U.S. Office of Education; and education 
ATT Wage fornational defense and war. 


) various § Methods of vocational guidance. By Gertrude Forrester. Boston, D. C. Heath & 
ion, farm Co., 1944. 455 pp., bibliography. $3. 

Deals especially with specific methods of applying the theory of vocational 
Gibbons, § Sidance by teachers in high schools which do not employ vocational counselors 
‘eview of § «do not have well-developed programs in vocational guidance. 


Post-war education—a labor view. By J. P. M. Millar. Tillicoultry, Scotland, 
ral_wages National Council of Labor Colleges, 1943. 16 pp. 3d. 

Variow § = This pamphlet, written by the general secretary of the National Council of Labor 
41, under § Colleges, deals with the functions of education and labor’s relation to educational 
3 in labor § problems. A memorandum on education after the war, submitted by the Council 
| average B io the education committee of the British Trades Union Congress, is included. 


profits. Supplementary trainees and war production. Washington 25, Federal Security 
: Agency, U. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1944. 54 pp., charts. 
ish Infor. (Bull. No. 226, Defense training series No. 3.) 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 

nd labo # Report of a follow-up survey of persons receiving instruction in supplementary 
voational training courses for war production workers. 


The training of vocational counselors. Washington 25, U. S. War Manpower Com- 
mission, Bureau of Training, 1944. 77 pp. 
Prepared as a guide for establishing appropriate training programs for vocational 
nal moe §@ “Unselors. Gives an occupational description, which is a composite of several 
69 pp; § “ated vocational counselor positions, and brief descriptions of selected Federal 
encies involved in vocational-counseling programs. Lists of selected references 
untries of § "da directory of Federal agencies and national organizations interested in voca- 
nd Inter @ “onal guidance are included. 





Employment 
operative 
Employment and wages of workers covered by State unemployment compensation 
ovement. laws—1942 summary. Washington 25, Federal Security Agency, Social 
ns in the Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, [1944]. 35 pp., chart; 
processed. 

Employment stabilization speaks for itself. (In Modern Industry, New York 17 
ad ‘mene Avenue), September 15, 1944, pp. 37-41; charts, illus. 35 
cents. 

Astudy of the experiences of various companies. 





is List sheald 
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FEPC—how it operates. Washington 25, U.S. Office for Emergency Management 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 1944. 19 pp. 
Outlines the background of the President’s Committee on Fair Employmex 
Practice and gives a brief résumé of its duties, jurisdiction, and p 
Includes Executive orders concerning the Committee and a directory of its offieg, 


The outlook for construction yoy in the post-war transition period. Ney 
York 20 (14 West 49th Street), National Association of Manufacture, 
Post-War Committee, 1943. 29 pp. . 


A post-war Federal tax plan for high employment. New York 17 (285 Madison 
Avenue), Committee for Economic Deveiament, 1944. 47 pp., charts, 
The Committee proposes that the Federal Government depend mainly on pe. 
sonal income taxes, with reductions of excise and sales taxes and of taxes described 
as applying ‘directly against business operations.” It is stated that Feder works 3 
taxation should be heavy enough to make possible substantial debt reduction 
when a satisfactorily high level of production and employment has been reached 






































Family Allowances Housin 


First annual report of the Office of Dependency Benefits, (U. S. War Department, NI 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. Newark 2, N. J., [19447]. 76 pp., charts §  Outli 


illus. believes 

No family allowances were paid for the first two months of the year covered, Proceed 
but the amounts of these grants for the remaining period a 19 
$797,287,649.70, of which the Government contributed $446,822,777.22 and th I , 
soldiers, $350,464,872.48. Tech 


El plus de cargas familiares, (Spain). By J. Toharia Catedra. (In Revista & Bism 
Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, October 1943, pp. 811-816.) - 
Comparative study of the 13 regulations on family bonuses adopted in Spain The | 
from April 28, 1942, to August 6, 1943, as to amount of bonus, the income m d 





which it is based, method and periodicity of payment, beneficiaries, and condi- @ mer 
tions affecting payment of the bonuses. Cities oj 
Ne 

Food and Nutrition —_ 

Industrial feeding in manufacturing establishments. Washington 25, U. 8. Wa bis, Eu 
Food Administration, Office of Distribution, 1944. 23 pp., charts. planning 


Shows the prevalence and types of existing and planned food-service facilities new plas 
among 2,037 plants, employment in the reporting plants, extent to which worker 
use existing facilities, length of lunch period, and proportion of plants whit 
stagger lunch periods. 


Food rationing and supply, 1943-44. Geneva, League of Nations, Economie, Industra 


Financia!, and Transit Department, 1944. 101 pp., charts. $1. chai 
Presents a picture of the amount, composition, and nutritive value of food § Paper a; 
rations in Europe and elsewhere last year. Lab 


The |British] Nation’s food. By Sir John Orr. London, Labor Party, 198 free 


13 pp. 
Largely a review of material already published by the writer. The pamphlet ee 
was written for the British Labor Party and has been adopted as a statement d grar 





the party’s policy. ; 
Hunger and health in the colonies. London, 8S. W. 1, Fabian Publications, Lid, the | 
1944. 33 pp. (Research series No. 80.) 1s. state 
The report discusses malnutrition in the British colonies, the food situation, and 1944 
deficiency diseases in the tropics, and makes recommendations regarding improve men 
ment of diets and administrative action toward securing adequate nutrition fr 
colonial peoples. " 


Health Insurance and Medical Care 


Medical care for citizens. (In Planning, No. 222, PEP (Political and Economit . oop 
Planning), London, June 30, 1944; 55 pp. Reprinted by New Republic, New e 







York; 50 cents.) ‘ bid 
Discussion of the British White Paper proposing a national health service for theses of 





the country. While agreeing in the main with the proposed plan, the report 
points out certain omissions and unsatisfactory features. 
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The medical profession and health insurance. A submission to the Special Commit- 
tee on Social Security of the House of Commons by the Canadian Medical 
Association. [Toronto], 1943. 31 pp. 

The report emphasizes the need for more adequate and better distribution of 
ical services in Canada and outlines features which should be included in any 
plan of health insurance. 


Team work for better health. By Arthur H. Carhart. (In Nation’s Business, 
Chamber -§ Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, August 1944, 
. 60 et seq. 

The writer describes the Blue Cross hospital plan under which 14 million 
mployed persons and their families in the United States and Canada are said to 
te insured under hospitalization contracts. As an example of the way the plan 
works among a largely rural population, the Colorado Hospital Service is described. 


Housing 


Housing for the United States after the war. Chicago 37 (1313 East 60th Street), 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1944. 64 pp. (Publication No. 
N193.) 50 cents. 

Outlines the major elements which the National Association of Housing Officials 
believes should be considered in post-war housing for the United States. 


Proceedings of the National Conference on Post-War Housing, Chicago, March 8-10, 
1944. New York 18 (512 Fifth Avenue), National Cunanties on Housing, 
Inc., 1944. 229 pp. $1.75. 

Technical phases of future housing effort were given prominence. 


Recommendations for a housing program and policy. New York 18 (512 Fifth 
Avenue), National Committee on Housing, Inc., 1944. 15 pp. 25 cents. 
The Committee urges a post-war house-building industry and program based 

om market study and analysis, technological advances, and improved finance. 


Cities of Latin America: Housing and planning to the south. By Francis Violich. 
New York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1944. 241 pp., bibliography, 
maps, illus. $3.50. 

Describes the development of cities in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bis, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay and modern work in urban 
planning, architecture, and low-cost housing. The arrangement is by subject— 
ww plans for old cities, new houses for old, etc.—rather than by country. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial safety manual. Chicago, National Safety Council, 1944. 40 pp., 
charts, illus. 


Paper and pulp: The control of accidents. Washington 25, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1944. 42 pp.;mimeographed. Limited 
free distribution. 


op weed and meat packing: The control of accidents. Washington 25, U. S. 
partment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1944. 25 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. Limited free distribution. 


reer and ony, ond of accidents on steam railways in the United States subject to 

the Interstate Commerce Act, calendar year 1943. Washington 25, U. S. Tame. 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
1944. 116 pp. (Accident bull. No. 112.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 


ig ond death under workmen’s compensation. laws. By Samuel B. Horovitz. 
% ton, Mass., Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1944. 486 pp., bibliography. 


Acomprehensive discussion, in simple, nonlegal] language, of the various phases 
workmen’s compensation. The book begins with a short treatment of the his- 
development of this type of legislation and the common law it superseded, 


briefly covers the fields in which Federal legislation controls, and then considers the 
wail 


Id, and frequently technical, concepts and prevailing rulings on the various 
of workmen’s compensation law and administration. 
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Collective bargaining—does it conflict with engineering ethics? By Zola G. Deutsch, 
(In Chemieal & Metallurgical Engineering, New York 18 (330 West 494 
Street), August 1944, pp. 96-99; bibliography. 35 cents.) 

A discussion of the laws and the ethical concepts relating to collective bay. 
gaining, attitudes of engineering societies toward it, and types and aims of unions, 


How to bargain with a labor union. New York 1 (350 Fifth Avenue), Internationa 
Statistical Bureau, Inc., 1944. 39 pp. $2.50. 

Detailed, topical summaries of the legal provisions, ———. and precedents 

Grremine the procedures of the National Labor Relations Board and the War 

zabor Board, and the rights of employers and employees under the laws which ¢. 

tablished these agencies. 

Union agreements in the airframe industry, 1944. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1944. 17 pp. (Bull. No. 792; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1944.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington 25. 


National War Labor Board rules of organization and procedure for the national and 
regional boards. Washington 25, U.S. National War Labor Board, Division 
of Public Information, 1944. 49 pp.; processed. Free. 


Seniority in the Akron rubber industry. By Philomena Marquardt and Sophia fF, 
MeDoweil. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industrial 
Relations Division, 1944. 19 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Seniority problems during demobilization and reconversion. By Frederick H. 
Harbison. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1944. 29 pp., bibliography. (Research report series, No. 70) 

Deals with the seniority status of veterans and of industrial war workers a3 
affected by provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 and by 
collective agreements. The author believes that the application of seniority 
provisions after the war will probably give rise to grave problems, and he offers 
suggestions regarding the handling of these problems. 


Telling employees about their company. New York 10, Metropolitan Life Insu- 
ance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, [1944?]. 39 pp., illus. 
Describes various methods used by industrial firms to tell employees about the 
companies they work for, including interim reports, letters, employee public 
tions, moving pictures, radio broadcasts, etc. 


Labor Legislation 


Managerial adjustments to labor’ law: An outline and bibliography. By Gertruk 
Mettel. (In Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, Chicago 3, 
Ill., July 1944, part 1, pp. 186-193. $1.25.) 


State legislation forbidding discriminatory employment practices. Washington 3, 
U. S. Office for Emergency Management, Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, Division of Field Operations, September 19, 1944. 4 pp.; mime 
graphed. Revised. 

State wage and hour restrictions affecting retailers. New York 18 (25 West 4% 
Street), Institute of Distribution, Inc., July 1, 1944. 30 pp.; processed. 

Tabulations cf legal provisions, by State, concerning employment of wome 

over 18 and persons under 18 in mercantile establishments; working hour d 

adult men in mercantile establishments; and minimum-wages in mercantile estab 

lishments, including offices, restaurants, and beauty shops. 


Sobre la obligacién de entregar el “‘certificado de trabajo,” [Argentina]. (In aS 
tina Fabril, Unién Industrial Argentina, Buenos Aires, July 1943, pp. 
Discussion of Argentine legislation (enacted in 1934) concerning the work 
cate that an employer is required to furnish an employee upon his dismissal, 
pertinent legal decisions and opinions. Some comparisons are made with Freneh, 

German, and Italian legislation on dismissal. 

El trabajo doméstico en la legislacién comparada y la ley Dominicana del 4 de ogee 
de 1942. By Juan Bernaldo de Quirés. (In Derecho del Trabajo, Buent 
Aires, February 1944, pp. 55-64.) 

Brief account with background of the 1942 law of the Dominican Republi 
covering conditions of work in domestic service, with references to similar leg 
lation of other countries. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Occupations 


fle big store: Opportunities in department store work. By Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1943. 196 pp. (Kitson 
eareer series.) $1.50. 

Organization of department stores, qualifications of personnel, education and 
taining required for success in store jobs, opportunities for promotion, and opera- 
ion of different store divisions are described. Salaries in some executive positions 
wd trends in executive openings for women are shown in an appendix. 


You and your future job. By William G. Campbell and James H. Bedford. Los 
Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1944. 368 pp., illus. $3.50. 
The writers discuss the question of choosing a career from the standpoint not 
aly of the demands of individual jobs but also of choosing an occupation that 
gill contribute to the happiness and success of the individual. 


Young men and machines: Career guidance for the machine tool and mass production 
industries. By Raymond F. Yates. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944. 
196 pp., illus. $2. 


Older Workers in Industry 


Discriminatior against older workers in industry. By Otto Pollak. (In American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., September 1944, 
pp. 99-106. $1.) 

Older workers in wartime. Washington 25, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 
15 pp. (Serial No. R. 1668; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, July 
1944.) Free. 

Senescence and industrial efficiency. By Edward J. Stieglitz. (In Scientific 
Monthly, Washington, June 1944, pp. 410-414; July 1944, pp.9-15. 50 cents 

h 


each. 
The first installment of the study deals with the general problem under discus- 








sion, and the second, with specific problems, including selection, placement, and 
secident and emotional hazards of older workers. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


The economics of demobilization. By E. Jay Howenstine, Jr. Washington, Ameri- 
ean Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 336 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

The first five chapters deal with the problems of demobilization after the present 
var. The major part of the book is devoted to a study of experiences following 
the firs; World War. A concluding chapter sets forth the author’s views as to the 
tims to be achieved by a planned demobilization, and discusses certain basic 
problems of demobilization in the light of these aims. 


Homefront planning for the post-war period: A symposium on post-war problems 
of Tennessee and the Nation. Knoxville, Tenn., University of Tennessee, 
Governmental Reference Service, 1944. 95 pp. (University of Tennessee 
Record, extension series, Vol. XX, No. 2.) 


Postwar planning for peace and full employment. Symposium by Walter Nash, 
ident, International Labor Conference, and others. New York 3 (112 
t 19th Street), League for Industrial Democracy, 1944. 64pp. 25 cents. 
Includes discussions of the more general problems of national and international 
pinning for peace and full employment, and of particular problems such as the 
mationship of Government to business, public housing, and international cartels. 
Philadelphia Charter (adopted at International Labor Conference, Philadel- 
phia, May 1944) and the Atlantic Charter are reproduced and summaries of other 
iternational declarations are given. 


The rest of your life. By Leo Cherne. New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
1944. 298 pp. $2.75. 

Some of the topics considered are demobilization, reconversion, unemployment, 

iad the status of labor unions. 
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A statistical summary of the Houston area, Harris County, Texas. Washington 25 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 18 pp.; mimeographed. (Industria) 
area statistical summary No. 23.) Free. 
Statistical data on war and pre-war employment and industry for use by local 
groups formulating plans for the post-war period. 


A plan for town and country, [Great Britain]. By Flora Stephenson and Phoebe 
Pool. London, Pilot Press, Ltd., 1944. 60 pp., diagrams, illus. (Target for 
tomorrow No. 2.) 4s. 6d. 

Traces the development of planning, discusses the policies of the Government 
and the Labor Party, and outlines a practical target. 


World War II—national defense, post-war planning. Washington 25, U. 8. Gov. 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 54pp. (Price list 77—1st ed.) 
Price list of publications of the United States Government for sale by the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Many reports on labor 
subjects are listed. 


Social Security 
Employee retirement and unemployment insurance as affecting railway finances, 
Washington 25, U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Trans 
Economics and Statistics, November 1943. 58 pp.; mimeographed. (State 
ment No. 4374.) 
Includes discussions of benefits to retired employees, benefits to employees under 


unemployment insurance, and a summary of the laws covering retirement and un- 
employment insurance. 


Federal grants-in-aid—boon or menace to the States? Washington 5 (1498 L Street 
NW.), Citizens National Committee, Inc., 1943. 39 pp. 

History of the origin and growth of Federal payments to the States for vocational 
education, public-health work, aid to the needy, etc., showing the extent to which 
such payments have increased in recent years and the effect on Federal-State 
relationships. 


Social service in wartime. Edited by Helen R. Wright. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. 201 pp. $2. 

A series of lectures given at Chaenee University during the fall of 1943. The 
effects of the war on various phases of social work, such as public-assistance pro 
grams, work with children, and travelers aid, were among the subjects discussed 
as well as social work after the war. 


Danish social policy in wartime. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, 
August 1944, pp. 185-206. 50 cents. Distributed in United States hy 
Washington branch of I. L. O.) 

This survey of wartime social legislation in Denmark was prepared by the 

Danish Ministry of Social Affairs in March 1944. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


TVA: Democracy on the march. By David E. Lilienthal. New York, Harperé 
Bros., 1944. 248 pp., bibliography, illus. $2.50. 

A stirring account of the circumstances surrounding the creation of the Tennet 
see Valley Authority, its purposes, and its accomplishments in terms of contribe- 
tion to the war effort and especially in the lives of the people of the valley andi 
its industrial development. Lays particular stress on the success of the TVA in 
obtaining the heartfelt cooperation of the people and on their participation init 
program. The book points out that similar programs are feasible in many 
regions throughout the world and could be developed with benefit to te 
inhabitants. 

The TV A—lessons for international application. By Herman Finer. Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1944. 289 pp. $1.50. Distributed in United 
States by Washington branch of I. L. O. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Components of wartime wage changes. By Elmer C. Bratt and Clarence H. Danhof. 
(In Survey of Current Business, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, September 1944, pp. 17-20 
charts. 15 cents.) 

The composition of manufacturing pay rolls is discussed, together with the 
causes of the increase in pay rolls between January 1939 and January 1944. The 
factors analyzed are changes in employment, hours, premium overtime payments, 
distribution of employees among the several industries, and other factors, includ- 
ing changes in rates. 

Wartime wage movements and urban wage-rate changes. Washington 25, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 21 pp. (Serial No. R. 1684; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, October 1944.) Free. 

Earnings of full-fashioned hosiery workers in union mills, 1948. Philadelphia, Pa., 
1943. 148 pp.; mimeographed. 

Issued by the office of the impartial chairman, full-fashioned hosiery industry, 
in cooperation with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers and the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Union wages and hours in the printing trades, July 1, 1943. Washington 25, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 63 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 781; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, April 1944, with additional data.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Hourly remuneration rates by occupations in the transportation industry. A report 
by the U. S. Board of Investigation and Research—Transportation. Wash- 
ington 25, Government Printing Office, 1944. 127 pp., pasters, charts. 
(House doc. No. 623, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Detailed analysis of average hourly earnings and rates of pay of workers in the 
railroad, motor-carrier, and water-carrier industries. An effort is made to compare 
wages in the several types of transportation and in the various occupations and 

ons. The subject is approached from the point of view of wages as costs 
dfecting the relative economy and fitness of carriers in the various types of 
transportation. 


Salary trends in Washington cities: A study of salary fluctuations in Washington 
cities from 1929 to 1943. Seattle, University of Washington, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, 1943. 94 pp.; mimeographed. (Report No. 58.), 


Wage incentives. By J. K. Louden. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1944. 
174 pp. $2.50. 

A textbook giving accounts of five fundamental types of wage-incentive plans, 
with discussions of problems of wage policy and administration. There is a chapter 
on union participation as a phase of what the author describes as a major turn in 
the course of industrial progress. 


? 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


The employment of prisoners of war in the United States. By Maxwell S. McKnight. 
(In International Labor Review, Montreal, July 1944 pp. 47-64. 50cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 


Impact of the [present] war on the Wichita, Kansas, area, Sedgwick County. Wash- 
ington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 62 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Industrial area study No. 17.) Free. 

Working notebook for use by local groups studying recent economic development 


and[formulating plans for the post-war period. 


Impact of World War I on the Hampton Roads area. By Caroline Buck Reeves. 
Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Post-War Division, 1944. 
71 pp.; mimeographed. (Historical study No. 69.) Free. 


Increased financial provision for members of |His Majesty’s forces and their families, 
certain changes in war pensions. London, [Ministry of Pensions?], 1944. 


8pp. (Cmd. 6521.) 2d. net. 


Monthly Labor Review—November 1944 
Women in Industry 


Attack turnover—you, in the plant, in the union, in the community: Help her 
the job! Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
12 pp. Free. 

Includes various suggestions for reducing quit rates for women. 

One hundred and one annotated pamphlets on the woman worker in industry. B 
burg, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, April 1944. 29 
mimeographed. 

Summary of State labor laws for women. Washington 25, U. S. Departmen 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, August 1944. 8 pp.;mimeographed. Free. 


General Reports 


A source list of selected labor statistics. New York 3 (31 East 10th Street), Spg 
Libraries Association, 1944. 37 pp. Preliminary edition. 

Sources of statistics for the United States published by Federal, State, and 
governmental agencies, as of December 1943, currently available and issued 
frequently than once a year. 

Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
—— Albany, 1944. 184 pp., charts. (Legislative document, }f 
No. 50.) 

Gives results of the committee’s investigations in the fields of industrial 
labor relations, unemployment insurance, education, business, commerce, indy 
and planning for post-war reconstruction, with pertinent appendixes. 
Economic report on industries operating in the municipality of St. Thomas and 

John, Virgin Islands, and in the municipality of St. Croix, Virgin Isl 
New York 19 (165 West 46th Street), U. S. Department of Labor, Wage 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 1944. 30 pp.; mineographed, 

Report of a governmental investigation made in the Virgin Islands with re 
to industries covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, including data on nu 
of workers, prevailing minimum wages, and average hourly earnings. 

China enters the machine age: A study of labor in Chinese war industry. B 
heng Shih; edited and translated by Hsiao-tung Fei and Francis L. i 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1944. xxiv, 206 pp. $% 

A study of labor problems in Yunnan, based primarily on experience in ap 
ular factory and on individual case histories. 

Economie et finances de la France—passé et avenir. By Robert Wolff. New¥ 
Brentano’s, Inc., 1943. 320 pp. $2.25. 

Includes information on the population, aptitudes of the people, and 
legislation. The first part of the volume deals with past experience and the 
with reconstruction reforms. 

Industrial problems in the Middle East. By A. Michael Critchley, M. D, 

Harvey Flack, M. D. (In British Medical Journal, London, Sep 
9, 1944, pp. 334-337. 1s. 6d.) 4 

Deals with the adaptability of natives to industrial employment, occupat 
and climatic hazards, and the effects of long hours on the health of worke 
Labor in India. By B. Shive Rao. (In The Annals of the American Ae 

of Political and Social Science, Vol. 233, Philadelphia, Pa., May 19 
127-133. $2 (paper) and $2.50 (cloth). 4 

Points to the enormous industrial development of the past quarter cen 
in India and the relative slowness in improving the situation of labor. Indu 
hygiene, malnutrition, lack of skilled workers, workers’ indebtedness, labor 
tion, trade-unions, and labor unrest are discussed. : 
Memordéndum: Elementos generales sobre las condiciones de trabajo, de le 

y ae otros problemas sociales de la Repitblica de Bolivia. By Victor At : 
a Paz, Editorial Trabajo, 1943. Various paging. 

Report on labor and social conditions in Bolivia, with summaries of per 
laws and statistics of wages and social-security operations. 

Anuario de estadisticas del trabajo. México, D. F., Secretaria del 
Previsién Social, 1943. 169 pp. 

Contains statistics on labor organizations, employment and unemple 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, industrial disputes, wage 
and cost of living in Mexico jn 1942 or earlier years, with a brief 1b 


summary covering each of these subjects. § 
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